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THE POLICY OF LORD BEACONSFIELD’S GOVERNMENT. 


T is not improbable that those 
who have hoped to see peace of 
mind restored to the country 
through the early meeting of Par- 
liament may be disappointed. The 
policy of the English Government 
has been so dubious and feeble that 
the difficulties surrounding any 
settlement of the Eastern Question 
have been increased rather than 
diminished at each fresh move it 
has made. These difficulties will 
not pass away merely because Par- 
liament has met ; and as they unfold, 
the differences in the Cabinet and 
in Parliament itself may force a 
dissolution in order to settle the 
question of peace or war. Were 
a dissolution the only event to be 
expected, people might, perhaps, 
rest tranquil. They would thus, 
at all events, have the power of 
ordering the foreign policy of the 
country in their own hands. But 
this is by no means all. In spite 
of the strong attitude taken up by 
the leaders of the Liberal party in 
the interests of peace, in spite of 
the energy shown in the provinces 
in the same direction, and of the 
general feeling and desire that no 
war should be entered upon on be- 
half of the Turk, it is quite con- 
ceivable that the present Cabinet 
may yet agree in carrying out 
the war policy of its chief, and of 
the Court party. Public opinion 
in this country is exceedingly fickle 
at all times, and especially so 
on questions of foreign policy, and 
nothing is more possible than that 
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some bravura action of the war 
party in the Cabinet might change 
in a day the current of public feel- 
ing, and precipitate a conflict. 

It must not be forgotten that 
hitherto the question of war or no 
war has turned almost entirely, in 
popular estimation, on whether we 
should help the Turk or not; and 
disgust at the conduct of the Turk 
has hitherto almost alone prevented 
the country from endorsing the 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield. A 
deep feeling of indignation pervades 
all classes of the community, except 
a portion of the clerical, and the 
bulk of the idling and fighting 
classes, against the pashas, and we 
have made up our minds that, befall 
them what may, we shall not lift a 
finger to help them; a most salu- 
tary resolution, and one that has 
done us great service at a most 
critical juncture in our history. But 
suppose the tactics altered, and 
‘British interests,’ ‘ British dignity,’ 
‘ British courage,’ harped upon day 
after day, this wise resolve may be 
suddenly swept away, and the 
cunning clamorous obtain their 
hearts’ desire. It is evident, to 
those who study the warlike por- 
tion of the public press, that such 
a turn of the current of public 
feeling is still hoped for, and 
worked for, almost with the energy 
of despair, and equally evident that 
the Cabinet may any day give just 
that pretext which has hitherto 
been lacking to furnish the require- 
ments of the war party with a show 
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of reason and plausibility that may 
carry the multitude along. No- 
thing has filled the minds of the 
peace-loving among the community 
with more pain and humiliation than 
the conduct of the pro-Turkish press 
in London throughout this long 
period of anxiety. Day byday it has 
poured forth floods of sophistry, of 
rant, nay, of falsehood and cowardly 
abuse. But while it continued 
to comfort the pashas with a 
fulsome pretence of admiration, 
while it wrote pans over the 
imaginary suicide of the stubborn 
Osman, and sang hymns of victory 
over the rash generalship of Mukh- 
tar, the brutal folly of Suleiman, and 
the pig-headed ‘caution’ of the 
German renegade, Mehemet Ali ; 
while it lauded the Sultan and all 
his ways to the skies, glorified the 
Turkish administration, shouted 
‘ All’s well,’ ‘ Revenge is at hand,’ 
after each fresh Turkish defeat; 
published concocted telegrams 
favourable to its heroes, and be- 
haved itself generally in a way half 
blackleg half Bedlamite—while it 
behaved thus little or no harm was 
done. The English public knew 
enough of the facts to be able to 
discriminate; and no amount of 
gross lying, or of ridiculous flattery, 
or even of cunning misrepresenta- 
tion of the truth, however plausible, 
could get people to say, ‘We will 
not see the Turks hard pressed, we 
must help the weak.’ The nation 
had made up its mind that the rule 
of the Turk was a disgrace to 
civilisation, a blot on humanity 
that ought to be removed, be the 
instrument what it might. So it 
let the pro-Turkish press fabricate, 
and how] and blaspheme, and went 
stolidly on its way. 

About equally futile was the 
other line which that portion of the 
press took at the same time—the 
wholesale abuse of Russia. No 
sensible man supposed that Russia 
was immaculate or disinterested, 
that her Government was anything 
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but semi-barbaric, or that, if 
she succeeded in beating Turkey, 
she would refrain from making 
Turkey pay the war bill. But the 
feeling of the country was strong 
that good was being done, whatever 
the character of the doer, and so it 
took all the abuse serenely. ‘If 
others were not afraid of Russian 
progress, why should we be?’ men 
said, and the curses vented on 
Russia passed as unheeded by the 
masses of the nation as the frantic 
blessings bestowed on the Turk. 
Had this course been merely 
persevered in still by the warlike 
press, there might, perhaps, have 
been little to fear; but the divided 
Government we have the misfor- 
tune to live under at present has 
lately afforded them several chances 
of changing their tactics, of which 
they have not been slow to make 
use. In this change of tactics, 
there is an indication of the greatest 
possible danger. We no longer 
find the same stress laid on the 
iniquity of the Russians or on the 
beautifal heroism and_ gallant 
aristocratic qualities of the Turk. 
‘ British interests,’ ‘ British honour’ 
have come to take the first place in 
the daily harangues; we are told 
that everything which England 
should guard with the most eager 
jealousy is in danger, and that the 
country must be up in armsto main- 
tain existing treaty rights and to 
prevent insults from being heaped 
upon it. Having failed to excite 
sympathy for the Turk or hatred 
of the Russian, these have been ina 
measure dropped, except in so far as 
they can be used to illustrate the 
extreme liability of this country 
to receive ‘insnlt’ and ‘loss of 
prestige,’ and so forth, We may 
hope that this line of declama- 
tion will fall equally dead on 
common susceptibilities with the 
others; but we can be by no means 
so certain of it, for it is one by 
which public feeling is much more 
likely to be bewildered. The 
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English people is roused more 
easily to fighting humour by a 
notion that it has been ‘insulted,’ 
than by any other means; and 
there is, perhaps, no saying what a 
single blunder of the Government 
might do to turn the popular 
current of feeling in a day into a 
violent clamour for war. 

The recent blunders of the 
Government afford us striking in- 
stances of what may be in store for 
us in this direction, and what has 
changed the tactics of the war 
press may any day alter the 
tone ofthe country. Certain men 
evidently expect that it may, and 
it is therefore the more necessary 
that every one should understand 
the situation on this side just as well 
as it is understood as between Rus- 
sianand Turk. Itis in a great mea- 
sure going over old ground to review 
the question really at issue, but we 
believe this to be necessary, and 
request that our readers will be 
so good as to follow us. The 
policy of the Cabinet has been, it 
will certainly be found, an exceed- 
ingly tortuous one, owing in great 
measure to the fact that it has been 
notoriously divided within itself. 
We have had contradictory speeches 
without number, and,worse still, con- 
tradictory acts, by which the nation 
has been kept continually on the 
rack. Not only so. The speeches 
of the most peaceful members of the 
Cabinet have always been ambi- 
guous on one most vital point. 
Probably with a view to maintain 
a show of unity when the sub- 
stance was no longer there, the 
most emphatic declarations of neu- 
trality have always been accom- 
panied with the declaration that 
‘real British interests’ must be re- 
spected, and have left on the minds 
of the listeners the feeling that there 
was a point at which British in- 
terference would decidedly become 
necessary. What that point is has 
never been exactly or authori- 
tatively defined, and room has 
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therefore been left for an unpleasant 
diversity of interpretation. Some 
insist that the advance of Russia to 
Constantinople would form a casus 
belli; others say that the opening 
of the Dardanelles to Russian ships 
of war would not be tolerated by 
‘ British interests ;’ others assert 
that any attempt to conclude a 
peace without consulting England 
would lead to fighting. 

Amid so much uncertainty, it is 
clear that there is scope for much 
pernicious agitation ; and when itis 
suspected that there has been a long 
struggle within the Cabinet itself 
between those who wish for war 
now, those who may consent to it 
later on, and those, perhaps, who 
cannot make up their minds to 
this war on any ground, these am- 
biguous declarations of members 
of the Cabinet have done almost 
as much harm as the fustian of 
Lord Beaconsfield himself. This 
fact has, moreover, stood evident 
amid all ambiguities of speech, that 
nearly all the overt acts of the 
Government have been more in ac- 
cordance with the views of the 
war party than in the interests of 
peace. Strong in the sympathy of 
the Queen and a Court party, 
certain West End clubs, and some 
country electioneering agents, the 
Premier has over and over again ob- 
literated the good effects of a pacific 
speech made by some of his col- 
leagues by a piece of audacious 
and intermeddling diplomacy such 
as has made people look for an 
immediate proclamation of war. 

What, then, are the actual ‘ in- 
terests’ we have at stake in this 
Eastern struggle? In some respects 
we believe they are momentous. 
But the argument of ‘ British in- 
terests’ on which we are asked to 
fight is thoroughly sordid, base, 
and contemptible. We have a 


huge tributary empire in India, 
and a wide-spread commerce in 
China; we have colonies in Aus- 
tralasia, and trade interests more 
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or less valuable in the Levant. For 
the protection of these, and of our 
road to them, it has always been 
considered by our rulers that the 
Mediterranean should be kept in 
the position of an English lake. Long 
before the Suez Canal was opened, 
we were taught that it was of vital 
consequence to us that Turkey 
should be kept intact, because Tur- 
key was weak, especially at sea, and 
could do nothing to endanger either 
our Eastern possessions or our way 
thither. Hence, ‘ British interests’ 
led us into the Crimean war, and 
we are now asked to hinder the 
dismemberment of Turkey for the 
same purely selfish reason. No 


matter that the maintenance of 


the Sultan’s army involves the 
misery of large populations, the 
devastation of some of the finest 
lands in the world, a constant 
horror in Europe, and a disgrace 
to humanity wherever a pasha sets 
his -foot. ‘ British interests’ de- 
mand that no strong hand should 
hold Stamboul, that no powerful 
fleet should cross our road eastward, 
and therefore the Turk ought to be 
maintained because he is a mere 
barbaric thief and oppressor, from 
whom we have nothing to fear. 
So strong is the hold which this 
dogma — revolting when stated 
nakedly—has upon public opinion, 
that even Mr. Gladstone in a mea- 
sure upheld it in the early days of 
the agitation about Turkish atroci- 
ties. He declared that the Turkish 
empire must remain in a _ sense 
intact, even after the Turk had 
been expelled. Our ‘interests’ re- 
quired the perpetuation of a sham 
under solemn guarantees after the 
pashas were gone. And there is a 
certain force in the argument by 
which this order of things is jus- 
tified. It would be undoubtedly 
awkward for us were a strong and 
ambitious empire to be established 
on the Bosphorus. It might possibly 
put an end in time to our Eastern 
dominion, especially if we were 
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guided as foolishly as we have 
lately been. But the argument has 
not in any case force enough to 
justify our deliberate maintenance 
of anarchy and misrule for the 
sake of our own pockets. That 
is precisely what it comes to. We 
are very rich; we have a very 
large stake in Asia and the Eastern 
seas, therefore the twenty odd mil- 
lions of people subject to the Turk- 
ish pashas must pine in degradation 
and misery because we do not know 
what may happen to our interests 
if the Turkish empire be broken up. 
That is what upholding the Turk 
means for our war party: that is 
the one true interpretation of 
‘ British interests,’ and it must be 
borne in mind when the agitation 
for war brings us once more to the 
brink of a crisis. This dogma lay 
at the root of the hubbub raised 
about the Russian annexation of 
Armenia, and an adroit use of it 
may yet bring us into a disastrous 
war. 

Granting that there is a certain 
force in the view that the English 
maritime supremacy may be les- 
sened by the advent of a new power 
in the Mediterranean, and even 
that our Eastern empire and trade 
may be ultimately endangered, our 
clear policy was to have striven to our 
very utmost to have prevented the 
present war by fulfilling our duty 
to the subject populations of Turkey 
ourselves. There could be no doubt 
that they were oppressed, that they 
had no rights civil or social, that 
rapine and murder, extortion and 
cruelty, were familiar to them, and 
for the past twenty years the burden 
of their yoke had been of England’s 
imposing. We had, to serve our 
own ends, prevented their deliver- 
ance by Russia before, and had thus 
left them for nigh a quarter of a 
century to their fate, content, so 
long as our power was not threat- 
ened, so long as we grew rich, it 
may be literally said at their ex- 
pense, to see them groan, and de- 
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spair, and die, when the cry of 
their agony rose loud in the ears of 
all Europe. Therefore, instead of 
trying to drown that cry with tales 
of Russian intrigue, 
stifling the voices of our consuls, 


and ordering them to speak well of 


the pashas, our bounden duty was 
to interfere for the oppressed. But 
unhappily we wasted our breath in 
complaintsabout thesinister designs 
of Russia. We now know not 
where to turn. In our bewilder- 
ment it is possible enongh that, 
without wishing it, nay, against all 
our true mind, we shall fight. 
Having done nothing to stop 
hostilities, and at the same time 
being deterred from again inter- 
fering in the pashas’ interest by 
their own abominable conduct, there 
was but one other course open to 
us when war actually broke out 
strict and absolute neutrality— 
complete holding aloof. Theve 
mightor might not be greatinterests 
at stake; time wonld show. Bi « at 
all events the interests of hum mity 
dictated non-interference on either 
side, most emphatically non-inter- 
ference on behalf of the Turk. 
Here, however, the tortuous policy, 
or no policy, of the English Cabin 
became conspicuous, and more than 
anything else has drifted us 
verge of war. When popular 
opinion pronounced so emphatically 
against the weak-kneed pro-Turkish 
policy of Sir Henry Elliot that he was 
recalled, the Government sent in 
his place a man tenfold worse than 
himself; a violent Russophobist, 
and a not very scrupulous advocate 
of active support to the pashas. 
This representative of the neutrality 
of England piled up stories of 
Russian atrocities, to all appear- 
ance deliberately with the view 
of influencing public opinion here 
against Russia to the war point, 
and helped to keep up the spirits of 
the Turkish ditch-fighting, women- 
and-wounded- destroyi ing savages, so 
as to prolong a hideous struggle 


to the 
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till we came to relieve them and die 
in their stead. Not content with 
thwarting public opinion in this 
fashion, the Cabinet has several 
times given orders about troops, 
and especially about the fleet, re- 
sembling those given before the 
Crimean war broke out. The Turks 
could only attribute these indica- 
tions to a desire to help them. By 
these means the Turks were stimu- 
lated, the Russians were filled with 
a hatred for us which may bear most 
bitter fruit. A constant attitude « 

egy of Russia and friendship 
for Turkey has been maintained, 

in it for which the war would have 

been over ere now—if it could ever 
have begun. We have also pre- 
vented Greece from reclaiming the 
provinces which should have been 
hers half a century ago; we have 
gagged Crete ; we have mocked and 
abused Persia ; we have suffered 
English officers to serve the Turks; 
and in all ways turned the neu- 
trality which we professed into an 
interference which has done irre- 
parable harm and will do more. If 
we were neutral, what business 
had we to meddle, thus incurring 
hatred and contempt from all 
parties, and making the name of 
ngland a by-word for bad faith 
and sinister designs? When the 
nation fully grasps the consequences 
of this policy, and is called upon to 
pronounce judgment on the Minis- 
try which has followed it, as I 
hope it soon may be, it will surely 
make its condemnation so emphatic 
that there will be an end of such 
tortuosities in the critical time 
now at hand. We shall drift into 
war yet, if it does not. 

The most striking recent exam- 
ple of this miserable sham neu- 
trality is afforded by the peace 
negotiations, which were heralded 
by the announcement that the 
Sultan had begged the English 
Ministry to mediate with Russia. 
The motive for such a request, 
even had it been spontaneous, 
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which it was not, ought to have 
been patent to every person of 
any ordinary penetration, It was 
neither more nor less than one 
more cunning attempt on the part 
of the Turks to embroil us with 
Russia. Knowing as the pashas do 
our blind jealousy of that Power, 
and the superstitious dread of its 
advent on the Bosphorus, these wily 
gentlemen thought that if we could 
be got into an entanglement about 
the terms of peace, something might 
come out of it that would lead us 
to go to their help. Forgetting 
that we were neutral, and that the 
proper, the dignified, and the safe 
course therefore was to leave the 
Sultan entirely to his own devices, 
the Ministry at once tried to sound 
Russia; and when Russia quietly 
declined to be sounded, the pro- 
Turkish press howled, ‘ We are 
insulted! vengeance, vengeance ! 
England must vindicate her honour!’ 
with much disgusting rant of the 
same kind. 

How eagerly the Turks sought, 
by meaus of this sham mediation, to 
inveigle us into their quarrel, is 
made evident by the correspondence 
laid before the House at the opening 
of Parliament. They . ‘en went so 
far as to try to make out that the 
Russians had broken faith in con- 
tinuing hostilities in defiance of a 
promise given to Lord Derby. Yet 
we meddle still, and tamper with the 
centre of danger, taking no warning. 
If anything were needed finally to 
show us the utter want of discre- 
tion shown by the Cabinet, it is 
the now notorious paragraph in the 
Queen’s Speech, where approaching 
difficulties are pointed to, and where 
it is hinted broadly that money may 
be needed to prepare for war. Once 
more Lord Beaconsfield may prove 
to have persuaded his unhappy 
Turkish clients to refuse terms and 
carry the ruinous game to still 
more disastrous issues. 

Lord Beaconsfield complains of 
being misinterpreted; but who is 
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there that can study and compare 
his utterances, or who can read 
calmly his speech in reply to Lord 
Granville, without feeling that here 
is a man whose sympathies are all 
Turkish, and who hardly disguises 
the hope that England may have to 
vindicate her ‘interests’ in the 
field after all? The contingency is 
one he dwells upon again and again. 
He keeps it before the eyes of the 
world all through his harangues ; 
and for the senseless obstinacy and 
consequent severe punishment of 
the Turks (including, alas! the 
sufferings of many innocent crea- 
tures) there is certainly no man in 
England so deeply responsible as 
the present Prime Minister. 

The attitude of the Cabinet has 
all through, in short, been one 
provocative of strife; the wrong 
side has been espoused in a great 
struggle. We have throttled the 
Greeks, heaped contumely on the 
Servians, mocked at Roumania, and 
abused the Bulgarians. The Turk 
has been backed by the English 
Government and the English ambas- 
sador instead of his down-trodden 
slaves; and be their deliverer a 
schemer or an honest man, he de- 
serves, and not we, to reap the 
fruits of his endeavours. 

Even supposing peace negotia- 
tions at last set on foot, what is 
more probable than that something 
may turn up in their course which 
will give the pro-Turkish Premier 
an opportunity to cry, ‘Our in- 
terests are in danger! England is 
insulted! To arms!’ The fickie 
portion of the nation, always the 
larger portion, may then take fire, 
and, ere the rest has time to speak, 
hurry on a crisis which may well 
prove to be a catastrophe. 

So badly have we played our 
part that a hundred pretexts for 
fighting exist now which should 
never have been heard of. Our 
neutrality has not been real; our 
officials have been with the Turk, 
and the hatred of Russia against us 
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is almost at a white heat. Be the 
end what it may, this episode in our 
history is a disgraceful one; and if 
it leads to the weakening of English 
influence, the straining of English 
resources, the curtailment of our 
commerce, and the ultimate real 
danger of our Eastern possessions, 
we need not be very greatly sur- 
prised. 

We must say plainly, for we 
thoroughly believe, that the Prime 
Minister is the man chiefly to blame 
for the perilous and undignified 
position in which we find ourselves. 
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We are no cowards,—‘ Nought shall make 
us Tue, 
If England to herself do but prove true:’ 
But think, speak, England! Dost thou, 
heart and soul, 
Trust this man? and give him thy fate’s 
control ? 
England does not trust Benjamin 
Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield; his 
own party does not trust him; his 
own colleagues do not trust him. 
He has the opportunity, rare for a 
man in his position, of giving relief 
and satisfaction to all parties, both 
in Parliament and the country, by 
resigning. 
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\ HEN the seed of the forest 

tree begins to germinate, 
and the cotyledons burst their liga- 
ments and lift themselves into 
light, the growing plant thence- 
torward gathers its nutriment out 
of the air. The massive trunk of 
the oak which has stood for a 
thousand years, is composed chiefly 
of vapours absorbed through the 
leaves and organised into fibre by 
the cunning chemistry of nature. 
Some few mineral substances enter 
into its composition, and are taken 
up out of the soil through the roots. 
But these grosser elements are slight 
in comparison with those of more 
ethereal origin ; how slight, may be 
measured by the handful of dust 


which remains when the log has 
been consumed in the furnace, and 
the carbon and hydrogen have re- 
turned to the source from which 


they came. The animal is formed 
of the same materials, and is 
developed by analogous laws. A 
single cell with the force called life 
in it collects a congregation of 
gaseous atoms, ard out of the atoms 
fashions a man. Men, again, are 
taken hold of by a further action of 
the living principle, and are formed 
into families and nations, societies 
and institutions ; each held together 
by vital force, and dissolving when 
the force disappears; but all of 
them, individuals and nations alike, 
made out of atoms lent to them for 
a while out of the aerial envelope 
of the globe, to be reclaimed after 
a brief incarnation. The smallest 
urn suffices to preserve such rem- 
nants of a man as cannot be decom- 
posed into vapour. 

Spiritual organisations are the 
counterpart of the material. Intel- 
lect and imagination are for ever 
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scattering in millions the seeds of 
aspirations or speculations. From 
time to time some one out of these 
millions is ‘ brought to bear,’ and 
becomes a theory of politics, a 
system of philosophy, a tradition, a 
poem, oracreed. The idea is the 
life ; the organised form is assimi- 
lated out of the opinions and desire 
already floating in the minds of 
mankind. Some root in fact there 
may be. But the facts which can 
be seen, and handled, and verified 
by experience, are infinitesimally 
small. Accidental incidents may he 
needed to quicken an idea into an 
active force. But when once the 
idea has begun to grow, and organic 
tissue to be formed, the sole source 
of nourishment is again the spiritual 
—air. 

It was once supposed that man 
was made of clay; that all things 
which had visible form and _ bulk 
were formed out of elements possess- 
ing a property of solidity; that 
air could not become solid, nor 
solids become air; and much illu- 
sory physiology was based on 
this hypothesis. There has been 
similar waste of labour and i- 
genuity in looking for historical 
facts as the basis of national tradi- 
tions. The facts which we dis 
cover will not account for the con- 
sequences which seemed to grow of 
them. The Romans traced their 
Romulus to thegods. The historian 
of the last century regarded Romulus 
as a robber shepherd, but he had 
still to explain whence the ides 
came which developed the shep- 
herd’s descendants into an imperial 
race; and when he looked for his 
reasons in the ‘soil,’ in the circun- 
stances of their situation, he was 
like a man who would find the 
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secret of the tree in its ashes, or 
would explain the lifting of the 
Himalayas by a force which would 
not elevate amoleheap. The philo- 
sophy of history is gradually dis- 
cerning that the amount of fact 
discoverable in early legends is 
extremely small, and that when 
discovered it is extremely unimpor- 
tant. Legends are perceived to 
have risen out of the minds, and 
characters, and purposes of the 
people to whom they belong, and 
are interesting as they show what 
those minds, and characters, and 
purposes were. In like manner, 
theological critics are throwing away 
valuable effort over the facts sup- 
posed to underlie the origin of 
Christianity. They forget the 
simile of the grain of mustard 
seed to which the kingdom of 
heaven was compared by Christ 
himself ; and they seek for the liv- 
ing in the dead. They sift the 


Gospel to separate the true from the 


false. They desire to ascertain 
precisely the events which oc- 
curred in Palestine eighteen or 
nineteen centuries ago; and such 
events as survive the process, and 
can be accepted after passing 
through the critical crucible, will 
be but ash or charred cinders. 
The truth, as it was, can never be 
discovered. The historical in- 
quirer can look only through the 
eyes of the early Christian writers ; 
and those writers neither saw as he 
sees, nor judged as he judges. The 
historical inquirer sees with the eye 
of reason; the early Christian saw 
with the eye of faith. The histori- 
cal inquirer is impartial; the early 
Christian was enthusiastic and 
prepossessed. The historical in- 
quirer demands evidence such as 
would satisfy a British jury in a 
criminal case ; to the early Chris- 
tian the life, and death, and resur- 
rection of Christ were their own 
evidence, each detail offit the sym- 
bol of some spiritual reality, and 
every event of it intrinsically pro- 
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bable as it availed for the edifica- 
tion and elevation of the human 
soul. Thus the data do not exist 
to establish an evidential conclu- 
sion. The early Christians did not 
inquire, and therefore have left no 
record of inquiry. St. Paul was 
converted by a vision. The vision 
was sufficient for him, and he 
pointedly abstained from examining 
witnesses or strengthening his con- 
viction by outward testimony. The 
ultimate fact is the existence of 
belief—belief created by such evi- 
dence as was convincing to the 
minds of the first converts. The 
évidence was sufficient for them, 
but they did not argue as we argue ; 
their methods of inference were 
not our methods of inference ; we 
can see only Christianity coming 
into existence as a living form: and, 
as of the oak tree, we do not ask, Is 
it true or is it false? we ask, Is 
it alive? so with Christianity, we 
see a spiritual germ, quickened sud- 
denly into active being, which grew 
and took possession of the human 
race, overthrowing every other 
force with which it came into colli- 
sion, and eventually revolutionising 
the entire character of human 
thought and energy. Life is not 
truth merely, but it is as Pilato 
says, TO émiketva Tij¢ adAnOeiac, 
something above truth and more 
than truth; not a passive proposi- 
tion recognised by the intellect, but 
a force in operation which remains 
a mystery to the intellect; and it 
is immortal not as the properties of 
the circle are immortal, but as it 
propagates itself in eternal descent, 
body after body which it has ani- 
mated successively perishing, but for 
ever reorganising itself anew in fresh 
and developed forms. The indivi- 
dual, oak tree grows old. Its func- 
tions become torpid. Its boughs 
clothe themselves more scantily with 
leaves. It ceases to expand. At 
length it decays, and is resolved 
into the elements. But it has 
dropped its acorns from its branches, 
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and in the acorn it lives again, in a 
new body, the essential qualities 
unchanged, the unessential and 
accidental passing away into other 
combinations. The Christianity of 
the first century was, and yet was 
not, the Christianity of the fourth 
century. The Christianity of the 
fourth century was, and yet was 
not, the Christianity of feudal 
Europe. The Christianity of feudal 
Europe died at the Reformation, 
and was born again in Protestant 
Christianity. Even things which 
we call dead are still subject to the 
eternal laws of change. Magnetic 
forces are for ever at work, inte- 
grating and disintegrating the 
atoms of which the inorganic world 
is composed. Only in the intel- 
lectual abstractions of geometry, or 
in numbers which have no existence 
save in the conception of the 


intellect, do we find propositions of 
which we can predicate with cer- 
tainty unalterable truth. Whatever 
has its being in time and space is 


under the conditions of transieticy ; 
but the transient is interpene- 
trated with life; every living 
thought which has quickened into 
mortal organisation, and has deve- 
loped into flower and fruit, renews 
its energies while time endures ; 
and, in the strictest sense of the 
words, the gates of death do not 
prevail against it. 

Religion, as a rule of life, neither 
is, nor can be, a record of events 
which once occurred on a corner of 
this planet. It is the expression 
and statement of our duties to one 
another, and of our relations to 
the Sovereign Power which has 
called us into existence. And these 
duties and these relations are 
not conditions which once were 
or which will be hereafter. They 
are conditions of our present 
being, as much as what we call the 
laws of nature. For the laws of 
bodily health we are not dependent 
on the observations of Galen, or the 
history of the plague at Athens. We 
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learn from present experience, as 
Galen himself learnt, and we refer 
to the records of the past only as a 
single chapter in the vast volume of 
our instructions. The evidence of 
the truth of religion is not the testi- 
mony of this or that person who 
saw, or thought he saw, long ago, 
something which seemed to him an 
indication of a supernatural pre- 
sence. ‘The evidence is the power 
which lies ina religion to cope with 
moral disease, to conquer and 
bind the brutal appetites and intel. 
lectual perversities of man, and to 
lift him out of grossness and self- 
indulgence into higher and nobler 
desires. This was what Chris- 
tianity effected as no creed or system 
of philosophy ever did before or 
has done since, and Christianity 
was thus, as Goethe declares, 
beyond comparison the grandest 
work which was ever accomplished 
by humanity. It is a height, he 
says, from which, having once risen 
to it, mankind can never again de- 
scend ; and thus of all studies the 
most interesting to us is that of the 
conditions under which so extra- 
ordinary a force developed itself. 
Within historical times the earth 
has never seen—let us hope it may 
never see again—such a condition of 
human society as prevailed in the 
Roman Empire during the centuries 
which elapsed between the Cruci- 
fixion and the baptism of Constan- 
tine. When we look back over 
distant periods the landscape is fore- 
shortened, and we discern but the 
elevated features of it, The long 
level intervals, where common life 
was the most busy, are lost to us 
almost entirely. We have the list 
of emperors, with their various 
achievements. The light falls into 
the palaces ; we catch glimpses of 
questionable palace ladies, of in- 
triguing favourites, and ambitious 
statesmen ; we see the dagger, cord, 
or poison cup which removed prince 
after prince to make room for his 
successor with horrid uniformity. 
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We read of invasions by barbarians, 
of fierce battles on the Danube, on 
the Euphrates, and the frontier ad- 
vancing or receding. The units 
which form the sum of mankind are 
of small significance save to them- 
selves and their families. In hun- 
dreds of millions they play their 
little parts upon the stage, and pass 
away and are forgotten because no 
one cares to notice or speak of 
them. Yet it is of these multitudes 
that humanity consists, and by the 
thoughts obscurely working in the 
minds of them the destinies of hu- 
manity are eventually controlled. 
In the centuries of which I speak 
ten generations of men were born 
and lived and died. The Empire 
was sprinkled with cities, towns, vil- 
lages, and farmsteads, all thronged 
like anthills, and in a fair state of 
ontward civilisation. Political dis- 
content was rare and easily sup- 
pressed. Order was moderately 
maintained, and was disturbed only 
by occasional bands of robbers. 
Men of fortune resided on their 
estates, shot and hunted, went to 
the watering-places in hot weather, 
and kept their yachts. Merchants 
and manufacturers made money ; 
artisans and shopkeepers pursued 
their various trades. Peasants tilled 
their wheatfields or their vineyards. 
Schoolmasters, or family tutors, 
drilled the boys. State-paid pro- 
fessors tanght in the universities. 
Philosophers wrangled. Priests pre- 
sided in the shrines and temples, 
and held processions and celebra- 
tions on holydays. Peace, quiet, 










































































































































8 @ industry was everywhere, with an 
fe BF air of grace and harmonious cul- 
. ture; and below the surface was a 
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condition of morality, at least among 
the educated classes, which words 
cannot describe or modern imagina- 
tion realise. Moral good and moral 
evil were played with as fancies in 
the lecture rooms; but they were 
fancies merely, with no bearing on 
life. The one practical belief was 
that pleasure was pleasant. By 
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pleasure was meant the indulgence 
of the senses; and the supremest 
enjoyment which art and philosophy 
combined to recommend, was the 
most loathsome and unmentionable 
of vices. The poor may have been 
protected from the worst contami- 
nation by the necessities of hard 
work, the ignorant by the sim- 
plicity of their understanding. But 
so far as culture ‘cast its shadow,’ 
the very memory disappeared that 
there was any evil except bodily 
pain, or any good save in sensuality. 
The sapreme deity led the way in 
impurity. The inferior divinities 
followed the example, which de- 
scended from them into the palace 
of the emperors. Adrian and An- 
tinous were but another, and alas! 
more real, Zeus and Ganymede. 
The Stoics preached austerity; the 
Academics, virtue; the Platonists, 
the aspiration after the ideal. 
Stoics, Academics, Platonists were 
as vicious in practice as the pam- 
pered legionary who scoffed at their 
speculations. In the schools of 
Athens, where the most gifted 
youths in the Empire came to be 
educated in the worship of the beau- 
tiful, the professors illustrated their 
lessons by the practical corruption 
of their pupils, Freely as Lucian 
scattered his sarcasms over all 
classes of society except the lowest, 
he reserves his choicest arrows for 
the philosophers. Of all kinds of 
men who had fallen under the range 
of Lucian’s eye, the philosophers 
were the vilest and the worst. The 
nearest in infamy after them, and 
but a single degree better, were the 
priests and ministers of the estab- 
lished religion. Men of ability had 
long ceased to believe in the Olym- 
pian gods. Men of ability, Epicu- 
reans all or most of them, believed 
in nature and natural laws. They be- 
lieved in experience, they believed 
in what their senses told them— 
what lay beyond they regarded as a 
dream. But religion was still a 
convenient instrument to preserve 
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the peace of the Empire. The ma- 
jority of mankind were fools, and 
would continue fools. The belief 
in imaginary supernatural beings, 
who might reward or punish in an- 
other world, was a check on passion, 
and an assistance in bearing injustice 
patiently. Even ifsuperstition was 
mischievous in itself it could not be 
eradicated. The accepted traditions 
therefore were preserved and treated 
with affected respect. The more out- 
rageous features were softened into 
allegory. The new creeds and dei- 
ties with which the spread of the 
Empire bronght the Romans in con- 
tact were protected and patronised, 
and enthusiasm and religious ex- 
citement were allowed play within 
reasonable limits. The mysteries 


of Ceres and Dionysus superseded 
the old Temple worship. Serapis 
was admitted to equality with the 
Olympians. The Ceesars were taken 
into heaven and carried up their 
favourites with them. For the most 
pert there was an outward show of 


decency, but the creed was a con- 
scious imposture. The ceremonial 
became infected more and more 
with the general impurity, and the 
Mysteries, which perhaps originally 
rose from a desire for something 
purer and better, became a veil at 
last for the most detestable orgies. 
When Adrian’s ‘favourite’ Anti- 
nous died, the Egyptians built a 
town and shrine in his honour, and 
Antinopolis became a scene of mira- 
cles as constant as those at Lourdes. 
At this point religion had perhaps 
reached its nadir—lower than this 
it has never descended upon earth. 
The degradation was now as com- 
plete as the genius of evil could 
make it. The shocked conscience 
of mankind, never wholly extinct, 
was already kindling into resent- 
ment; and as in political cata- 
strophes revolution is nearest when 
tyranny is at its worst, so in 
moral putrefaction the germs are 
quickening of a new order of 
things. There is this difference 
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only, that the overthrow of a go. 
vernment is swift and sudden; the 
regeneration of character is slow 
and deliberate. Political convic. 
tions disappoint expectation. The 
enthusiasm of revolt is a conflagra. 
tion which expires when the fuel is 
consumed; a religious revolution 
advances steadily in the hearts of 
mankind, and each step that is 
gained is a conquest finally achieved, 
Lucian was able to see that some 
vast religious change was approach. 
ing; but Lucian could not discern 
the direction from which it was 
coming. Christianity was working 
ina sphere too low for him. Spin- 
tual regeneration begins naturally 
among the poor and the humble, for 
it begins in the strata of society 
which are least corrupt. First 
individuals are found intent on re. 
forming their own wretched lives, 
with no thought of converting 
the world. Individuals gather 
circles about them. The circles 
spread and lay down rules’for them. 
selves and simple formulas of doc. 
trine. The material lies scattered 
everywhere ready to organise. The 
supreme idea which can assimilate 
it is found at last, but not imme. 
diately. There are false starts: 
spurious seed is sown with the 
good, and springs up as weeds. 
Tentatively, gradually, and after 
severe competition, the fittest sur- 
vives. 

From the moment of the final 
conquest of Asia by the Romans, 
when the Asiaticand European philo- 
sophies were brought in contact, 
an intellectual fermentation had 
been active. Theosophic theories 
were formed in infinite variety, 
some fanciful and withering in a 
season ; some strong, like Maniche- 
ism, and protracting a vigorous 
existence for centuries. Enthusiasts, 
impostors, prophets started up, 
‘boasting themselves to be some- 
body.’ Enchanters, magicians, ne- 
cromancers, dealers with spirits, 
were everywhere making fame and 
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fortune out of sick souls pining for 
knowledge of the invisible world. 
The most illustrious of these Cag- 
liostros of the old world, Apollonius 
of Tyana, and Alexander of Aboni- 
tichus, blazed into a_ splendour 
which shone over the whole Empire. 

Into the midst of this strange 
scene of imposture, profligacy, en- 
thusiasm, and craving for light, 
Christianity emerged out of Pales- 
tine with its message of lofty hu- 
mility. The quack prophets claimed 
to be gods or sons of God. They 
carried their credentials with them, 
in the form of pomp and power. 
They worked miracles ; they invited 
fools to worship them, and in return 
they promised the faithful infinite 
rewards of gold and pleasure. The 
teachers of Christianity called them- 
selves also apostles of a Son of God ; 
but their Son of God was a village 
carpenter, who had lived in sorrow 
and had died on the cross, and their 
message was a message never heard 
before on earth. It was to invite 
their fellow-men to lead new lives, 
to put away sin, to separate them- 
selves from the abominations of the 
world, to care nothing for wealth 
and to be content with poverty, to 
aim only at overcoming, each for 
himself, his own sensuality and 
selfishness ; to welcome pain, want, 
disease, everything which the world 
most shrank from, if it would assist 
him in self-conquest ; and to expect 
no reward, at least in this life, save 
the peace which would arise from 
the consciousness that he was doing 
what God had commanded. 

Such a message naturally found 
readiest acceptance among those 
whom ignorance had protected from 
philosophy ; who had lived in hard- 
ship, and had been least enervated 
by what was called pleasure. Rich 
men could not easily abandon sub- 
stantial enjoyments in pursuit of so 
imaginary an object as the elevation 
of their characters. Men of intel- 
lect had heard too much of sons of 

God, and had seen too many of 
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them, to attach significance to the 
alleged appearance of another in 
Judea. 

The early Christian converts 
were those who had little to part 
with, whose experiences of life 
were hard already, and who found 
the hardness of their lot made more 
bearable by the knowledge that it 
was no evil, and might be a good 
to them. Intellectually they were 
called on to believe nothing which 
in itself was difficult. Such men 
knew nothing of science or of laws 
of nature. The world as they knew 
it was a world already full of 
signs and wonders. There was no- 
thing wonderful in the coming to 
earth of a Son of God, for the Jews 
had been told toexpect Him; and the 
Gentiles believed that He had come 
in the person of Augustus Cesar. 
A miracle was as little improbable 
in itself as any other event. The 
heroes had risen from the dead, had 
ascended into heaven, and were seen 
as stars nightly in the sky. The 
only distinction between the won- 
ders of Christianity and the wonders 
which they already believed, was that 
the spirits with whose operations 
they had been hitherto familiar, 
were evil or mischievous spirits, or 
spirits at best indifferent to good. 
In the new revelation the spirits 
of God were seen taking part in the 
direction of human affairs,and defeat- 
ing the powers of darkness in their 
own world. Thus the doctrine an- 
nounced was precisely of the kind 
which the hearers were prepared to 
receive ; and it was preached in per- 
fect good faith, because the teachers 
were on the same intellectual level 
with their andience. They were men 
of noble natural disposition, natural 
gifts, natural purity of mind, but 
they were unlearned. They knew 
nothing of science or art, and, with 
the exception of St. Paul, nothing 
of literature, nothing of politics, 
nothing of the world around 
them. St. Paul had been well 
educated, yet his scientific know- 
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ledge had been carried only far 
enough to betray him into error, 
when he illustrated the resurrec~ 
tion of the body from the growth 
of a grain of wheat, which he sup- 
posed to die and rise again. Con- 
temporary naturalists were as well 
aware then as now, that if the grain 
was dead it would not rise again. 
In its earliest stages the Church 
absorbed the common superstitions 
of its day; as converts multiplied, 
the circle of its horizon widened, 
and it gathered into itself and 
remodelled after its own likeness 
the prevailing speculations of the 
times and the prevailing practices. 
The birth of Christ was fixed at the 
winter solstice, when already a uni- 
versal festival was held for the birth 
of the sun and the beginning of the 
new year. In place of the heathen 
mysteries there were the Chris- 
tian mysteries of the Sacraments. 
Philosophers said that the root of 
evil lay in matter; that the appe- 
tites which led to sin were affections 
of the flesh, which lusted against 
the spirit. Christianity accepted the 
theory, explained the fact by Adam’s 
fall, and found a remedy in the 
virgin-born body of Christ, which, 
being generated free from the effects 
of Adam’s sin, resumed its purity, 
became the mystical body of the 
Church, and the food, through tran- 
substantiation, of the believer. The 
Trinity was taken over from the Pla- 
tonists, who had already shaped it 
into form. A strange and painful 
opinion had spread out of Phoenicia 
over the Greek and Roman world, 
that the gods required, as a con- 
dition of any special favour, the 
sacrifice of some pure and innocent 
human victim. This dark belief 
was the growth of comparatively 
recent centuries, but it was laying 
hold on the popular mind with in. 
creasing fascination. It was ac- 
cepted and reconciled to the con- 
science in the doctrine of the 
Christian atonement. Every popu- 
lar idea, every speculation floating 
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in the spiritual sky, was thus 
successively laid hold of, and, like 
a cloud reversed, was transformed 
into an image of beauty. The 
chambers of the mind were not 
remodelled, but for each impure or 
frightful occupant, some new inmate, 
some pure and elevating spiritual 
symbol, was substituted, intellectn-. 
ally analogous, and every function 
of human nature—heart, conscience, 
reason, imagination—was gradually 
— in the war against moral 
evil. 

The ages differ one from another: 
the believing and the scientific eras 
succeed each other as systole and 
diastole in the progress of human 
development. In believing eras, 
nations form themselves on heroic 
traditions. Legends shape them- 
selves into poetry, and aspirations 
after beauty and goodness bloom 
out into artand religion. Scientific 
eras bring us back to reality and 
careful knowledge of facts; but scep- 
ticism is fatal to the enthusiasmwhich 
produces saints, and poets, and 
heroes. There would have been no 
Iliad in an age which inquired 
into the evidence for the real exist- 
ence of Priam or Achilles. There 
are two kinds of truth : there is the 
general truth, the truth of the idea, 
which forms the truth of poetry ; 
there is the literal truth of fact, 
which is the truth of science and 
history. They correspond to the 
two phases of the mind, and never 
as yet have been found to thrive 
together. 

Without inquiry, without hesi- 
tation, by force of natural affinity, 
Christianity grew and spread over 
the Empire, and as surely there 
went with it and flowed out of it a 
complete revolution in the relative 
estimate of the value of human 
things. To a Roman or a Greek 
the greatest of evils had been pain; 
to the Christian the greatest of 
evils was sin. The gods of Pagan- 
ism were called blessed; but the 
blessedness of them lay in the 
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absence of restraint and the power 
to make their will their law. The 
God of Christianity was absolute 
perfection, and perfection meant 
perfect obedience to law. From 
the lowest fibre of its roots, the 
nature of a Christian—heart, intel- 
lect, imagination—underwentacom- 
plete transformation, a transforma- 
tion which, if real, no intelligent 
person could deny to be a change 
from a worse condition to a better ; 
and it might have been expected 
that the Roman emperors would 
have given a warm welcome to the 
power which was effecting such an 
alteration, if on no higher ground, 
etassaving trouble tothe policeman. 
y did a government, usually so 
tolerant, make an exception of the 
best deserving of its subjects ? 
Why, as was certainly the fact, 
was enmity to Christianity a cha- 
racteristic of the best emperors, 
not of the worst? Why do we 
find the darkest persecution in the 
reign, not of a Domitian or a Com- 
modus, but under the mild, just 
rule of a Trajan, a Marcus Aurelius, 
a Severus, or a Diocletian ? 

No more valuable addition could 
be made to theological history than 
an account of the impression made 
by Christianity on the minds of cul- 
tivated Romans of the highest order 
of ability, while its message was still 
new, before long acceptance had 
made its strangest features familiar, 
and before the powers which it even- 
tually exerted commanded attention 
andrespect. Few such men, unfor- 
tunately, condescended to examine 
itsnature with serious care. Tacitus, 
Pliny, Lucian, glanced at the Chris- 
tians with contemptuous pity, as 
victims of one more of the unac- 
countable illusions to which mankind 
were subject. They were confounded 
at first with the Jews; and the Jews, 
asthe Romans had found totheircost, 
were troublesome fanatics whom it 
was equally difficult to govern or 
destroy. When the political con- 
stitution of a nation is abolished, 
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its lands taken from it, and its 
people scattered, the atoms are 
usually absorbed into other combi- 
nations, and the nation ceases to 
exist. The Romans made an end 
of Jerusalem ; levelled the Temple 
with the ground; so far as force 
could do it, annihilated the Jewish 
nationality. They were no nearer 
their end than when they began. 
The bond of coherence was not 
political but religious, and the 
Jewish communities dispersed 
throughout the Empire burst occa- 
sionally into furious insurrections, 
and were a constant subject of 
anxiety and alarm. The. Jews 
proper, however, were relatively 
few ; they made no proselytes, and 
could be controlled; but there had 
come out from them a sect which 
was spreading independent of local 
associations, making converts in 
every part of the world. If not 
Jews, they were wonderfully like 
Jews ; a proselytising religion was 
anew phenomenon; andin an empire 
so little homogeneous as the Roman 
an independent organisation of any 
kind was an object of suspicion 
when it grew large enough to be 
observed. The Christians, too, 
were bad citizens, refusing public 
employment and avoiding service 
in the army ; and while they claimed 
toleration for their own creed, they 
had no toleration for others; every 
god but their own they openly 
called a devil, and so long as reli- 
gion was maintained by the State, 
and the Empire was administered 
with religious forms, direct insults 
to the gods could not readily be 
permitted. Their organisation was 
secret, and their allegiance ambi- 
guous, since they refused to take 
the customary oaths; while doubt- 
less to intelligent men, who were 
looking to the growth of accurate 
scientific knowledge for the amelior- 
ation of mankind, the appearance 
of a new and vigorous superstition 
was provoking and disappointing. 
All this we see, yet it still leaves 
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much unexplained. It fails to show 
us the motives which led Marcus 
Aurelius to persecute men whom 
his own principles must have com- 
pelled him to admire. Some further 
insight may be gained, however, 
from the fragments of a once cele- 
brated work called A True Story, 
which have been preserved by 
Origen in his answer to it. The 
author of this work was a distin- 
guished Roman named Celsus, Mar- 
cus Aurelius’s contemporary. The 
book itself is lost. Nothing remains 
of it save the passages which Origen 
extracted that he might refute them; 
and thus we have no complete ac- 
count of what Celsus said. We have, 
like the geologist, to restore an ex- 
tinct organisation out of the fossils 
of an imperfect skeleton. But the 
attempt is worth making. The 
remains of this lost production ex- 
hibit most curiously the relations of 
the Christianity of the second cen- 
tury to the intellectual culture of the 
time, and the causes, neither few 
nor insignificant, which prevented 
men of high character and attain- 
ments from embracing or approy- 
ing it. 

Of Celsus personally not much 
is known, He was an Epicurean 
in opinion and belief; but the 
habits of men were not governed 
by their philosophy, nor did the 
uame bear at that time the meaning 
which now attaches to it. The 
Epicurean under Marcus Aurelius 
was the man of science, and of 
Celsus we gather generally that he 
was a clear-sighted, honest, proud, 
and powerful-minded man, unlikely 
to concern himself with vice and 
folly. His method of thought was 
scientific in the strictest modern 
sense. He disbelieved evidently that 
the order of nature was ever inter- 
rupted by supernatural interfer- 
ence. He had assured himself that 
every phenomenon in the moral or 
material world was the sequel of a 
natural cause. Epicurus had taught 
him that constant unvarying laws, or 
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groups of laws, prevailed through- 
out the universe, that what ap- 
peared to be chance was only the 
action of forces not yet known to 
us, and that every alleged miracle 
performed either by God, angel, 
devil, or art magic, was a false in- 
terpretation of some natural pheno- 
menon, misinterpreted by ignorance 
or misrepresented by imposture. 
He considered that human affairs 
could be best ordered by attention 
and obedience to the teaching of 
observed facts, and that supersti- 
tion, however accredited by honour- 
able objects or apparent good 
effects, could only be mischievous 
in the long run. Sorcerers, char- 
latans, enthusiasts, were rising 
thick on all sides, pretending a 
mission from the invisible world. 
Of such men and such messages 
Celsus and his friends were stern 
and inexorable antagonists. The 
efforts of their lives were di- 
rected to saving mankind from be- 
coming the victims of a new cycle 
of folly. He himself had written 
an elaborate treatise, which has been 
lost, like his other writings, against 
the Eastern magicians. Lucian 
dedicated to him his exposure of 
Alexander of Abonitichus, the most 
impudent and the most successful of 
the enchanters of thesecond century. 
‘This sketch,’ says Lucian, in the 
closing lines, ‘I have determined 
to address to you, my dear sir, both 
to give you pleasure as my comrade 
and friend—as a person whom | 
hold in especial honour for the 
wisdom, truthfulness, gentleness, 
justice, composure, and uprightness, 
which you have displayed in your 
general conduct, and, again, which 
I think will gratify you even more, in 
vindication of our master, Epicurus, 
who was a saint indeed; who was 
inspired in the highest sense ; who 
alone combined, and taught others 
to combine, the good with the true, 
and was thus the deliverer and 
saviour of those who would consent 
to learn from him.’ 
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In this spirit Celsus composed 
his &An@j¢ Adyoc, his True Slory, 
against the Christians, in connection 
apparently, from the political cha- 
racter of its concluding passages, 
with the efforts of Marcus Aurelius 
to suppress them. The book was 
powerful and popular, and it proved 
a real obstacle to the spread of 
Christianity among the educated 
classes. Eighty years' at least after 
its publication the Church found it 
necessary to reply, and Origen, the 
most gifted and accomplished of 
the Christian fathers, was selected 
for the task. Origen’s answer 
decided the controversy in the 
Church’s favour; but in the recon- 
sideration of the theological position 
which has been forced upon the 
modern world, what Celsus had to 
say has become of peculiar interest 
to us, and I have endeavoured to 
reconstruct, in outline, his principal 
positions. His arguments lie under 
every disadvantage; the order is 
disarranged ; the objections are pre- 
sented sometimes in his own words, 
sometimes in paraphrases and 
epitomes, and are brought forward 
in the attitude in which they could 
be most easily overthrown. His 
antagonist was totally without 
humour, and when Celsus was 
speaking in irony or conde- 
scending to prevailing weaknesses, 
Origen supposed him to be giving his 
serious opinion ; and again, a mind 
intensely earnest and religious is un- 
fitted by its very nature to compre- 
hend scientific modes of thought. 
Yet Origen was too high a man to 
condescend to wilful misrepresenta- 
tion, or to do less than his very best 
to exhibit faithfully the lines which 
he assailed. Notwithstanding these 
inevitable drawbacks, a fair concep- 
tion can still be formed of the once 
celebrated True Story. 

The writer of it commences, or 
seems to commence, by saying that 
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he does not condemn the Christians 
for the secrecy of their rites or for 
their barbarous origin. Secrecy was 
forced on them by their position, and 
a foreign extraction was not in itself 
acrime. There was nothing cen- 
surable in their lives or habits, or 
in their refusal to worship statues 
made by human artists, or to believe 
the legends of the Grecian gods. 
Their fault was that they had 
erected a new superstition of their 
own, which they maintained by the 
arts of common charlatans. A belief, 
Celsus admitted, was not to be aban- 
doned because the profession of it 
was dangerous. A man witha sowlin 
him longed necessarily for truth, 
loved God above all things, and 
desired only to know what God was 
and what God willed: But he 
must take his intellect along with 
him, or he might fall into folly and 
extravagance. And Celsus com- 
plained that the Christians would 
neither reason nor listen to reason. 
‘Inquire nothing,’ they said. ‘Be- 
lieve, and your faith will save 
you. The world’s wisdom is evil, 
and the world’s foolishness is 
insight.’ 

Their origin was tolerably well 
known. There were certain tradi- 
tions common to all nations respect- 
ing the creation of the world. These 
traditions Moses became acquainted 
with in Egypt. Moses, who was 
probably a magician, introduced 
into them variations of his own. 
From Egypt he borrowed various 
religious rites. A number of shep- 
herds took him for their leader, 
and, under his guidance, they pro- 
fessed a belief in one God, whom 
they called ‘the Most High,’ or 
Adonai, or God of Sabaoth, or of 
Heaven. By these names they 
meant the Universe, or what 
the Greeks called rov imi waa 
Ogov, the God over all. Hence 
came the Jewish nation, and from 


’ That is, if the opinion generally received is correct that the Celsus who composed 
he &An@)s Aéyos was Lucian’s friend. But the evidence is not conclusive. 
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among them, now in these late 
years, there had risen a second 
prophet, who was called ‘the Son 
of God.’ 

The majority of the Jews them- 
selves had not admitted the preten- 
sions of the new claimant, and to 
explain the reason of their refusal 
Celsus introduces an orthodox Jew, 
whom he represents as thus ad- 
dressing Christ. 

‘You were born in asmall Jewish 
village. Your mother was a poor 
woman who earned her bread by 
spinning. Her husband divorced 
her for adultery. She went off to 
Egypt, where you were born, and 
were bred up among the Egyptian 
conjurers. The arts which you there 
learnt, you practised when you 
returned to your own people, and 
you thus persuaded them that you 
were God. It was given out that 
you were born of a virgin. Your 
real father was a soldier, named 
Panther.? The story of your Divine 
parentage is like the story of Danaé. 
You say that when you were bap- 
tised in Jordan a dove descended 
upon you, and that a voice was 
heard from heaven declaring that 
you were the Son of God. Who 
saw the dove? Who heard the 
voice, except you and another 
who suffered as you suffered? The 
prophets have foretold that a Son 
of God is to come. Granted. But 
how are we to know that they re- 
ferred to you? They spoke of a 
glorious king who was to reign 
over the world. You we know only 
as wandering about with publicans 
and boatmen of abandoned charac- 
ter. You tell us that the wise 
men of the East came at your birth 
to adore you;‘ that they guve notice 
to Herod, and that Herod killed all 


? Epiphanius says that Joseph's father was called Panther. 
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the children in Bethlehem, to pre- 
vent you from becoming king. You 
yourself escaped by going to Egypt. 
Is this story true? and if it be, 
could not the angels who had been 
busy about your birth have protected 
you athome? When you grew up, 
what did you accomplish remark- 
able? What did you say? We 
challenged you in the Temple to give 
us a sign as your credential. You 
had none to give. You cured dis- 
eases, it is said; you restored dead 
bodies to life; you fed multitudes 
with a few loaves. These are the 
common tricks of the Egyptian 
wizards, which you may see per- 
formed every day in our markets 
for a few halfpence. They too drive 
out devils, heal sicknesses, call up 
the souls of the dead, provide suppers 
and tables covered with dishes, and 
make things seem what they are not. 
We do not call these wizards sons 
of God, we call them rogues and 
vagabonds.’ 

The Jew then turns to his con- 
verted countrymen. 

‘'W hat madness can have possessed 
you,’ he says, ‘to leave the law of 
your fathers? Can you conceive 
that we, who were looking for the 
coming of the Messiah, should not 
have recognised Him had this been 
He? Hisown followerseven were not 
convinced, or they would not have 
betrayed and deserted him. If he 
could not persuade those who daily 
saw and spoke with him, shall he 
convince you now that he is gone? 
He suffered, you pretend, to destroy 
the power of evil. Have there been 
no other sufferers? Was he the 
only one? He worked miracles, 
you say, he healed the lame and the 
blind, he brought the dead to life. 
The daughter of the ruler of the 


John of Damascus says 


that Panther was Mary's grandfather. The Talmud says that he was Mary’s husband. 
* Origen thinks that Ce sus must have gathered this from the Epistle of Barnabas, 
where the Apostles are spoken of as iwtp rdcay Guapriay dvoudrepor. 


* Origen says the wise men were magicians. 


Their power depended on the devil. It 


ceased suddenly when Christ was born, and they thus knew that something wonderful 


had happened. 
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synagogue was asleep, she was not 
dead. But, oh light and truth, did 
he not himself tell you, is it not 
written in your own books, that 
miracles could be worked by im- 
postors ? He calls Satan a master 
of such arts. Are you to argue 
from the same works that one man 
is God and another a servant of 
Satan? Why is one a servant of 
Satan more than the other? To 
what can you appeal? You say he 
prophesied that he would himself 
rise from the dead, and he did rise. 
The same is said of many besides 
him. Zamolxis told the Scythians 
that he had come back from the 
dead. So Pythagoras told the 
Italians. Rhampsinitus pretended to 
have played dice with Ceres in Hell, 
and he showed a golden handker- 
chief which Ceres had given to him. 
Orpheus, Protesilaus, Hercules, 
Theseus, all are said to have died and 
risenagain. But did anyone ever 
really rise ?—really P—in the body 
in which he had lived ? Or shall we 
say that all these stories are fables, 
but that yours is true? Who saw 
your prophet after he rose ? an hys- 
terical woman or some of his own 
companions who dreamt of him or 
were deluded by their enthusiasm. 
All the world were witnesses of his 
death. Why werenone but hisfriends 
witnesses of his resurrection? Had 
he desired to prove that he was God, 
he should have appeared to his 
accusers and his judge, or he should 
have vanished from the cross. You 
hope that you shall rise again 
in your bodies and have eternal life, 
that he will be a guide and example 
in the resurrection, and will prove 
that with God nothing is impos- 
sible.5 Where is he now? that 
we may see and believe. Did he 
come among us that we might reject 
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him? He was a man—such a man 
as truth shows him to have been 
and common sense declares.’ 

So far the Jew; but after all, 
says Celsus, now speaking in his 
own person, the controversy be- 
tween Jews and Christians is but 
for the proverbial ‘ass’s shadow.’ 
Both affirm that the human race is 
to be redeemed by a Saviour from 
heaven. The only question between 
them is about the person of this 
Saviour. 

The Jews werea tribe of Egyptians 
who revolted from the established 
religion. The Christians have re- 
volted in turn from them, and the 
canse in both cases has been the 
same—a seditious and revolutionary 
temper. So long as the Christians 
were few there was tolerable agree- 
ment among them. As their num- 
bers extended the mutinous spirit 
displayed itself. Sect has formed 
after sect, each condemning the 
other, till they have little left but 
the name in common. Their faith 
rests on nothing but their hopes and 
fears. God forbid that they, or I, 
or any man, should cease to believe 
that wicked men will be punished 
hereafter and good men rewarded.® 
But the Christians have taken this 
ancient doctrine, and distorted its 
meaning, and now howl it out like 
the Corybantes, as if no one had ever 
heard of it before. Their creed pre- 
serves its original Egyptian stamp— 
grand and impressive without, and 
within ridiculous. The Greeks say 
that the heroes became gods. The 
Christians will not believe in the 
heroes, but insist that Christ was 
seen after death by his friends, and 
they are angry with usif we in turn 
decline to believe them. The evi- 
dence is as good for one as the 
other. Hundreds of Greeks are to 


5 Origen places these last words in the Jew’s mouth as expressing his own conviction. 
But this is an obvious mistake, made perhaps by some transcriber. : 
* A very remarkable confession, considering who made it—so remarkable that it must 


be given in Celsus’s own words. 
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be found to this day who maintain 
that they have seen, and often see, 
Esculapius busy about sick beds. 
Aristeas of Proconnesus disappear- 
ed mysteriously again and again, 
and started up in all quarters of 
the world. Abaris travelled on an 
arrow. Hermotimus of Clazomense 
could leave his body and return to 
it. Cleomedes was locked into a 
box, and when the box was opened 
he was gone. Men once living and 
now deified have their temples 
everywhere. There are the Em- 
peror Adrian’s lovers. Antinous 
works miracles daily at Antinopolis. 
These we are to call fables; yet 
what we are told of Jesus we are 
expected to believe. Those only 
‘ can believe it who have determined 
that it shall be regarded as true, 
and forbid inquiry and investiga- 
tion. The Christian teachers have 
no power over men of education, 
men of knowledge and learning. 
They do not address themselves 
to intelligence, they call human 
wisdom folly. The qualifications 
for conversion are ignorance and 
childish timidity. Their orators 
gather crowds about them in the 
market places, but you see no sen- 
sible person there; you see only 
boys and slaves and the common 
materials of a city mob. Weavers 
or cobblers will make their way 
into private houses ; so long as the 
heads of the family are present, 
they say nothing ; when they have 
the field to themselves, they catch 
hold of the children and women, 
and then produce their marvels. 
Fathers and tutors are not lis- 
tened to. Fathers and tutors, they 
say, are mad or blind, unable to 
understand or do any good thing, 
given over to vain imaginations. 
The weavers and cobblers only 
are wise, they only have the secret 
of life, they only can show the way to 
peace and happiness. If father and 
tutor come back and find them 
there, they cease their instructions. 
They whisper in the children’s ears 
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that till they are alone they can 
teach them no more. They slink 
away with them into the women’s 
apartment, or bid them come and 
learn the ways of perfection in their 
own workshops. 

I speak bitterly about this, says 
Celsus, because I feel bitterly. When 
we are invited to the Mysteries, the 
masters useanother tone. They 
say, ‘ Come to us, ye whoare of clean 
hands and pure speech, ye who are 
unstained by crime, ye who have a 
good conscience towards God, ye 
who have done justly and lived 
uprightly.’ The Christians say, 
‘Come to us, ye who are sinners, 
ye whoare fools or children, ye who 
are miserable, and ye shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.’ The 
rogue, the thief, the burglar, the 
poisoner, the spoiler of temples 
and tombs, theseare their proselytes. 
Christ, they say, was sent to save 
sinners; was he not sent to help 
those who have kept themselves 
free from sin? They pretend that 
God will save the unjust man if 
he repents and humbles himself. 
The just man, who has held steady 
from the cradle in the ways of 
virtue, He will not look upon. We 
are to confess ourselves to be sinners, 
and to pray and sob for pardon. 
The magistrate judges by the 
truth, he does not listen to tears 
and lamentations. Can God require 
such attitudes ? Are we to think of 
God as a being who can be softened 
by appeals to His pity? Why are 
sinners to have the preference with 
Him? When persons with a pro- 
clivity of evil have formed evil 
habits, they are notoriously past 
cure ; neither punishment nor ten- 
derness will mend them. Surely 
those who are doing the best for 
themselves are thosewho best deserve 
help from above. It is pretended 
that well-conducted people are led 
astray by self-conceit, and will not 
listen to reproof. But the Christians 
do not address the well-conducted. 
They address the ignorance of the 
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multitude; they are like the drunk- 
ards who accuse the sober of being 
drunk, or the half blind who tell those 
with eyesthat they cannot see. They 
are leading astray miserable men 
after visionary hopes, and turning 
them from the knowledge of all 
that is really good. 

You say, Celsus goes on as if 
personally addressing the converts, 
that God must come down to earth 
to judge mankind. The Jews say, 
that He willcome. The Christians, 
that He has come already. But why 
should God come down? To learn 
what mankind are doing? He 
already knows all things. Was 
it to set right what was amiss’ 
The everlasting order of the uni- 
verse does not need to be set right. 
No link of it is broken or can be 
broken. Or perhaps you think that 
He was without His due honour; 
that He desired to learn who there 
were that believed in Him; that He 
would have us know Him for our 
salvation, that those who would 
turn to Him might repent and be 
saved, and those who rejected Him 
might be convicted of an evil heart. 
Do you suppose that for all these 
ages God had left man alone, and 
only now at last has remembered 
and visited him? You tellus no- 
thing of God with any savour of 
truth in it. You terrify fools by pic- 
tures of the horrors which await the 
impenitent, pictures like the spectres 
and phantasms which we are shown 
in the Mysteries. 

You have gathered a doctrine out 
of the Greek legends which you have 
not understood about cataclysms 
and conflagrations. The Greeks dis- 
covered that elemental catastrophes 
might be looked for in recurring 
solar and sidereal cycles. The last 
deluge was Deucalion’s: now you 
think that it is the turn of fire, 
and that God will come upon the 
earth as a consuming flame. God, 
my friends, is all-perfect and all- 
blessed. If He leaves His present 
state, and comes down as a man 
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among men, He must pass from 
blessedness to unblessedness, from 
perfection to imperfection, from 
good to bad, and no such change is 
possible with Him. Change is the 
condition of mortality. The im- 
mortal remains the same for ever. 
He cannot change without ceasing 
to be Himself. He cannot seem to 
change while He remains unchanged, 
for then He is a deceiver. You 
Jews say, that when the world was 
full of vice and violence, God sent 
His angels and destroyed it in the 
first Deluge. You Christians say, 
that the Son of God was sent on 
account of the Jews’ sins ; that the 
Jews crucified Him, and incurred 
heavier wrath than before. You 
are like so many ants creeping 
out of their anthill, or frogs sit- 
ting round a pond, or a congrega- 
tion of worms on a mud-heap, dis- 
cussing among themselves which 
have sinned, and all claiming to 
have had the secrets of God re- 
vealed to them. For us, they say, 
He has left the circuit of the sky. 
Our interests only He considers, for- 
getting all other created things. To 
us He sends messenger after mes- 
senger, and thinks only how to 
attach us to Himself. We are 
God’s children, and are made in 
His likeness. For us earth, water, 
air, and stars were created, to be 
our ministers. But some of us 
have sinned, and now God must 
come, or send His Son, to burn up 
the offenders, and give the rest of 
us eternal life. Such language 
would be less monstrous from the 
frogs than from those who now 
use it. 

What are the Jews that they 
claim so lofty privileges? They 
were a colony of revolted Egyptian 
slaves who settled in a corner of 
Palestine. In their account of 
themselves they pretend that at 
the beginning God made a man with 
His hands, and breathed life into 
him. He then put him to sleep, 
took out one of his ribs, and of the 
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rib made a woman. Having thus 
created these two, He gave them 
certain orders, which the serpent 
tempted them to disobey, and thus 
crossed God’s purpose and got the 
better of him. God having thus 
failed to make His creatures loyal 
to Himself, after a time proposed to 
destroy them. There wasa Deluge, 
and a marvellous ark, in which all 
kinds of living things were inclosed, 
with a dove and a raven to act as 
messengers.’ The history of the 
Patriarchs follows—children singu- 
larly born; brothers quarrelling ; 
mothers plotting ; a youth cheating 
his father-in-law; a story of Lot 
and his daughters worse than the 
banquet of Thyestes. One of the 
lads goes to Egypt, where he inter- 
prets a dream, and becomes ruler 
of the country. His family join 
him and settle there. The Jews 
and Christians explain these legends 
into allegory, but it is all illusion 
together. God makes nothing which 
is liable to death. The soul of 
man is God’s work. The body of 
man is not His work. The human 
body differs nothing from the body 
of a bat ora worm. It is made of 
the same materials. It comes to 
the same end; all material things 
are mortal, and subject to decay. 
The evil which men speak of is a 
necessary condition of the universe. 
It is not in God. Itis in matter; 
its energy lies in corruption; and 
life and death succeed each other 
with an unchanging law of uniform 
succession. The world was not 
made for man ; each organised crea- 
ture is born and perishes for tke 
sake of the whole «éopoc. That 
which to you seems evil may not be 
evil in itself. To some other being, 
or to the universe, it may possibly be 
good. Manrefers all things to himself 
and his own interests. The rain from 
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heaven was no more sent for him 
than it was sent for the trees and 
herbs. The trees and herbs are of 
as much benefit to the animals as 
to man. The animals might even 
with better reason regard them. 
selves as the special objects of God’s 
care. Man seeks his food with pain 
and toil. The animals neither sow 
nor plough ; the earth supplies them 
freely with all that they need. 
Euripides may say : 


The day and night are ministers of man. 


Why more of man than of ants 
and gnats, to whom night brings 
sleep, and day the return of 
energy? Are we lords of the 
animals because we capture and 
devour them? Donot they equally 
chase and devour us? And we 
must use nets and weapons and 
hounds and huntsmen, while nature 
has given weapons to them suffi- 
cient with no such assistance. So 
far as nature goes it might be rather 
said that God had subjected man 
to beasts. Will a higher place 
be claimed for man because he 
lives in cities and rules himself by 
laws? Sodo ants and bees. They 
too have their chiefs, their wars, 
their victories, their captured 
enemies. They have their towns 
and suburbs, their division of 
labour, their punishment for drones. 
They have cemeteries for their 
dead. They converse and reason 
when they meet on the road. To 
one looking down from heaven no 
such mighty difference would ap- 
pear between the doings of men 
and the doings of ants. The uni- 
verse was no more made for man 
than for the lion, the eagle, or the 
dolphin. One created being is not 
better than another (save relatively 
to ourselves), Ali are but parts 
of one great and perfect whole, 


* The difficulty of conceiving that such a multitude of creatures could have been pre- 
served in a vessel of the dimensions usually assigned to the Ark, was a very old one. 


Origen gets over it by saying that the figures were wrongly given. 
was twenty-five miles long, and almost a mile wide. 


The Ark, he says, 
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and this whole is the constant 
care of the providenceof God. He 
does not forget it and turn to it at 
intervals when it has become cor- 
rupt. He is not angry with it 
nor threatens to destroy it on 
man’s account any more than on 
account of apes and flies. Each 
thing in its place fulfils its allotted 
work. 

No God or Son of God has ever 
comedown to this earth or will come. 
The Jews profess to venerate the 
heavens and the inhabitants of the 
heavens; but the grandest, the 
most sublime, of the wonders of 
those high regions they will not 
venerate. They adore the phan- 
tasms of the dark, the obscure 
visions of their sleep; but for those 
bright and shining harbingers of 
good, those ministers by whom the 
winter rains and the summer 
warmth, the clouds and the light- 
nings and the thunders, the fruits of 
the earth and all living things are 
generated and preserved, those 
beings in whom God reveals His 
presence to us, those fair celestial 
heralds, those angels which are 
angels indeed, for them they care 
not, they heed them not. They 
dream of a God who will burn all 
created things to cinders, and will 
raise up them to life again in their 
fleshly bodies. It is not to gratify 
such appetites of disordered minds 
that God presides in this uni- 
verse. He rules in justice and 
uprightness. To the soul He may 
grant immortality. The flesh is 
but a perishing excrement which 
He neither will save nor, though 
you say that with Him nothing is 
impossible, is able to save, for He 
is Himself the reason of all things, 
and He cannot contradict His own 
nature. 

The Jews as aseparate nation have 
their own institutions and their own 
religion, and the Government does 
not interfere with them. Different 
peoples have each their special 
modes of thought and action, and 
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it is good to preserve a community 
in the form in which it has grown. 
It may be too that the earth from 
the beginning has been partitioned 
into spiritual prefectures, each 
under a viceroy of its own, and 
that each province prospers best 
when left to its own ruler. National 
laws and customs are of infinite 
variety, and each nation prefers its 
own. If in this spirit the Jews 
are tenacious of their traditions, 
they are not to be blamed; but if 
they pretend to the possession of 
special secrets of knowledge, and 
refuse, as unclean, a communion 
with the rest of mankind, they must 
be taught that their own dogmas 
are not peculiar to them. They 
worship the God of heaven. The 
Persians sacrifice on the hill-tops 
to Dis, by whom they mean the 
circle of the sky. And it matters 
little whether we name this Being 
Dis or ‘the Most High,’ or ‘ Zeus,’ 
or ‘Adonai,’ or ‘Sabaoth,’ or 
‘Ammon,’ or with the Scythians 
‘Papa.’ The Egyptians and the 
Colchi were circumcised before the 
Jews. The Egyptians do not eat 
swine’s flesh, nor the flesh of many 
animals beside. The Pythagoreans 
touch none. As tooutward signs that 
God has any special care for the Jews, 
what has become of them? Not 
knowing the truth and enchanted 
by vain illusions, they have been 
swept away out of their country 
and bear the penalty of their arro- 
gance. 

Allow that the Christians’ mas- 
ter may have been some angel; 
was he the first or the only 
angel that has come into the 
world? The Christians them- 
selves tell of many more who, they 
say, rebelled and are confined in 
chains in the hollow of the earth, 
and they say that the hot springs are 
their tears. Some of them imagine 
that the Demiurgus, or Creator, 
was not the Father of Christ, and 
that Christ came to bring men from 
the Demiurgus to his Father 
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There are the Simonians among 
them who worship Helen or 
her master Helenus. Others 
derive themselves from Marcellina, 
others from Salome, others from 
Mariamna, or from Martha. And 
there are, again, the Marcionites. 
Some prostrate themselves in dark- 
ness before imagined demons with 
rites more abominable than the 
orgies in the College of Antinons. 
These sects curse each other with 
horrid imprecations, and will yield 
no point for concord; yet, amidst 
their mutual reproaches, they all 
sing to the one note, ‘The world is 
crucified to me, and I to the world ;’ 
‘If you will be saved, believe, or 
else depart from us.’ Who is to 
decide among them? Are those 
who would be saved to throw dice 
to learn to whom to attach them- 
selves? Again, there are the 
Ophiatez, or serpent worshippers— 
a tree of knowledge, with the 
serpent for the good spirit, and 
with the Demiurgus for the evil 
spirit. There are the prophetic 
oracles, circles within circles, 
water flowing from the Church 
on earth, virtues distilled from 
the Prunic Virgin,’ the soul 
living, or slain that it might live 
again, the earth stabbed with an 
altar knife, human beings sacri- 
ficed and restored, death ceasing 
out of the universe when sin shall 
die, the narrow road, the gates 
flying open of their own accord, 
everywhere the tree of life, and the 
resurrection of the flesh from off 
the tree—I suppose because their 
master was crucified, and was him- 
self a worker in wood. Had he 
been thrown from a cliff, or into a 
pit, or been hanged; had he been 
a shoemaker, or a mason, ora smith, 
we should have had the rock of life, 
the gulf of resurrection, the rope of 
immortality, or the holy leather, 
or the blessed stone, or the steel of 
charity. What nurse would not be 
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ashamed to tell such fables to a 
child ? 

Then there are those who practise 
incantation and exorcism with dia- 
grams and mystic numbers. I have 
seen books with the names of spirits 
and formulas for spells in the hands 
of some of their priests. An Egyp- 
tian once told me that magic had 
power on fools and sensualists, but 
could touch no one who was sound 
in mind and body. The Christians 
dream of some antagonist to God— 
a devil, whom they call Satanas, 
who thwarted God when He wished 
to benefit mankind. The Son of God 
suffered death from Satanas, but 
they tell us still that we are to defy 
him, and to bear the worst that he 
can do; Satanas will come again 
and work miracles, and pretend to 
be God, but we are not to believe 
him. The Greeks tell of a war 
among the gods; army against army, 
one led by Saturn and one by Ophi- 
ucus; of challenges and battles; 
the vanquished falling into theocean, 
the victors reigning in heaven. In 
the Mysteries we have the re- 
bellion of the Titans, and the fables 
of Typhon, and Horns, and Osiris. 
The story of the devil plotting 
against man is stranger than either 
of these. The Son of God is injured 
by the devil, and charges us to fight 
against him at our peril. Why not 
punish the devil, instead of threat- 
ening poor wretches whom he de. 
ceives ? 

Christ must needs suffer, you say, 
because it was so foretold. The ora- 
cles under whose guidance so many 
colonies have been founded were 
nothing, but every word spoken in 
Judea must be infallible. Prophets 
and diviners sre to be found at the 
present day scattered everywhere. 
They are to be met within temples, 
and camps, and cities, with crowds 
gathered about them. ‘ I am God,’ 
they say, ‘or the Son of God, or the 
Holy Spirit, and I have come be- 


® The celestial mother of the Valentinians. 
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cause the world is to perish, and 
you, oh men, are like to perish, too, 
in your iniquities; but I will save 
you. Hereafter you will see me 
coming in the power of heaven. 
Blessed are those who believe in me 


now. The rest I will burn with 
everlasting fire. Repentance will 
then be in vain. Only those who 


now listen shall escape.’ Then they 
utter some hysterical enigmas from 
which any rogue or blockhead can 
extract whatever meaning pleases 
him. I have myself spoken with 
some of these persons, who, when 
cross-questioned, have confessed 
that they were impostors. If pro- 
phets like these were to foretell 
that God was to fall sick and die, 
must God fall sick and die because 
they say so? What is incredible 
and unworthy may not be believed, 
though all mankind go mad and 
prophesy it. The Jewish prophets, 
inspired by God, you say, foretold 
that Christ would come to do this 
and that, and the prophets could 
not err. God througb Moses 
promised the Israelites tem. 
poral prosperity and earthly do- 
minion. He bade them destroy 
their enemies,,sparing neither old 
nor young, and threatened them 
with destruction themselves unless 
they obeyed Him. The Son of God 
condemned riches, condemned am- 
bition; men were to care no more 
for food or raiment than the ravens 
or the lilies ; they were to offer the 
cheek to be smitten. Hither Moses 
was wrong or Christ was wrong ; or 
are we to suppose that God changed 
His own mind ? 

You dream, perhaps, of another 
and better world, another existence, 
as in some Elysian fields, where all 
riddles will be solved and all evil be 
putaway. You say unless God can be 
seen in the form of a man, how are we 
toknow Him? How can anything 
be known, except by the senses? 
You might see Him, if that was all, 
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in the Greek temples. But your 
words are the words of flesh, not 
of reasonable men. Then only can 
you see God when you close the 
eyes of the body and open the eyes 
of the intellect, and if you need 
a guide upon the road avoid 
the quacks and conjurers who 
promise to show you ghosts. 
Put away your vain _ illusions, 
your marvellous formulas, your 
lion and your Amphibius, your 
God-Ass and your celestial door- 
keepers,? in whose names, poor 
wretches, you allow yourselves 
to be persecuted and impaled. 
Plato says that the Architect and 
Father of the Universe is not easily 
found out, and when found cannot 
be made known to common minds. 
Go learn of Plato how truth is 
sought for by those who are in- 
spired indeed. Hard and narrow 
is the way that leads to light, and 
few can find it; but through the 
efforts of the wise we are not left 
wholly without some glimpse, with- 
out some conception, of that awful 
and eternal being. Lost in the 
flesh as you are and without pure 
vision, I know not if you can 
follow me. That which is, is 
perceived by the intellect. That 
which is subject to change is per- 
ceived by the senses. The spirit 
apprehends the things of the spirit, 
the eye apprehends the things of 
the eye; and as the sun in this 
visible universe is not the eye and is 
not sight, but is the power which 
enables the eye to see and enables all 
sensible things which are the object 
of vision to be seen, so God is not 
intellect, and is not spirit, and is 
not knowledge, but through Him 
the spirit perceives, the intellect 
knows; in Him all truth and all 
objects of knowledge have their 
being; and He Himself, by some 
ineffable agency, is seen above them 
all. Ispeak as to men of under- 
standing. It will be well if you 
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can follow me. The spirit you 
speak of, which you pretend comes 
down to you from God to teach His 
mysteries, will give you insight. 
If you cannot comprehend, I bid you 
be silent. Cover up your ignorance. 
Call not those blind whose eyes are 
open, nor those lame who run; and 
live as you will in your body, which 
is the dead part of you. If you 
must needs have some new doctrine, 
adopt some illustrious name, better 
suited to the legend of a divine 
nature. If Hercules and Escula- 
pius do not please you, there was 
Orpheus. He too died by violence. 
If Orpheus has been taken by others, 
there was Anaxarchus, who was 
beaten to death and mocked at his 
executioners. ‘Pound on,’ he said, 
‘you can pound the sheath of Anax- 
archus, himself you cannot pound.’ 
The men of science, you may tell 
me, have appropriated Anaxarchus. 
Well, then, take Epictetus, who, 
when his master was wrenching his 
leg upon the rack, smiled, and said 
he would break it, and, when he did 
break it, said, ‘I told you so.’ 
Even the Sibyl, whose poems you 
interpolate with your own fables, 
you might have called a daughter 
of God with a sort of reason. Your 
own legendary heroes would have 
been more presentable than the one 
whom you have chosen: your Jonah 
who was in the whale’s belly, or 
your Daniel in the lions’ den. 

You boast that you have no 
temples, no altars, no images. The 
absence of such things is not 
peculiar to you. The nomad 
Scythians and the Africans have 
none. The Persians have none. 
The Persians say the gods are not 
like men, and they will not repre- 
sent them asmen. Heraclitus says 
that prayer to an image is like 
prayer to a house-wall; but you, in 
condemning images, are inconsistent 
with yourselves, for you say that 
man was made in the image of God. 
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The images in the temples you pre- 
tend are images of genii. If this 
be so, and if there be genii, why 
should not they be adored? Isnot 
everything directed by God? Is 
not God’s providence over all? 
Angels, genii, heroes, have they 
not each their own law prescribed 
by God? are they not ministering 
spirits set over their several pro- 
vinces acording to their degree? and 
why, if we adore God, should we 
not adore those who bear rule under 
Him ? 

No man, you say, can serve many 
masters. This is the language of 
sedition—of men who would divide 
themselves from the society of 
their fellows, and would carry God 
along with them. A slave cannot 
serve a second master without 
wronging the first to whom he be- 
longs. But God can suffer no 
wrong. God can lose nothing. 
The inferior spirits are not His 
rivals, that He can resent the re- 
spect which we pay to them. In 
them we worship only some attri- 
bute of Him from whom they hold 
authority, and in saying that one 
only is Lord you disobey and rebel 
against Him. Nor do you practise 
your own profession. You have a 
second Lord yourselves, a man who 
lived and died a few years ago; you 
pretend still that in God’s Son you 
still worship but one God; but this is 
a subtle contrivance that you may 
give the greater glory to this Son. 
You say in your Dialogus Ceelestis, 
‘If the Son of Man isstronger than 
God and Lord of God, who else 
can be Lord of Him who is 
above God?’!® You have a God 
above the heavens—Father of 
the son of man, whom you have 
chosen to worship. And to this 
son of man you give the glory of 
God by pretending that he is 
stronger than God. You have no 
outward services, because you pre- 
fer to be connected by a secret bond 


The Dialogus Celestis was perhaps a Marcionite book. Origen knew nothing of it, 


and declined to be responsible for it. 
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The true God 
is the common Father of us all. 
From us He needs nothing. He is 
good, and in Him is no jealousy or 


malice. What hurt can His most 


devoted servants fear from taking 
part in the public festivals? If the 
images presented there be idols, 
they are without power to injure. 
If they are spirits, they arc spirits 
sent from God, and deserve the 
honour and service assigned to 
them by the laws. Your customs 
require you to abstain from the 
flesh of some of the animals which 
are offered in sacrifice. Be it 
so. Abstain if you will from the 
flesh of all animals. Pythagoras 
did the same. But if, as you pre- 
tend, you will not be partakers with 
genii, are the genii only present 
when the victims are slain? The 
corn and herbs which you eat, 
the wine you drink, the water, and 
the very air you breathe, are they 
not all created by the spirits that are 
set over them? LHither you must 
not live in this world at all, or you 
must offer your thanksgivings and 
prayers to the beings from whom 
you receive all that youhave. These 
supermundane and ethereal officials 
may be dangerous if they are ne- 
glected or insulted. Yon are only 
in danger from them, you say, if 
you call them by their barbarous 
names. You are safe if you keep 
to Latin and Greek equivalents. 
You may curse a Zeus or Apollo 
and strike him in the face and he 
takes no notice. Alas, my good peo- 
ple, we too can outlaw your spirit by 
sea and land; we can take you who 
are his images and chain you and 
kill you. And your Son of God, or 
whatever you please to call him, is 
no less indifferent. We do not 
learn that those who put him to 
death suffered anything extraordi- 
nary. What has befallen since his 
end to persuade us that your son of 
man was Son of God? He was sent 
into the world as God’s ambassador. 
He was killed, and his message 
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perished with him. Yet, after all 
these generations, he still sleeps. 
He suffered, you say, with his own 
consent. May not those whom you 
revile suffer also with their con- 
sent? It is well to compare like 
with like. Is there no evidence for 
the presence of God’s Spirit in the 
established religion? Need I speak 
of the oracles? the prophecies an- 
nounced from the shrines? the 
revelations in the auguries? the 
visions of divine beings actually 
seen? All the world is full of these 
things. How many cities have been 
founded at the bidding of an oracle? 
How many rescued from plague and 
famine? How many have perished 
miserably when the oracle’s com- 
mands were neglected? Princes 
have flourished or fallen. Childless 
parents have obtained their wishes. 
The sick and maimed have recovered 
health and strength. Blasphemers 
have gone mad confessing their 
crimes. Others have killed them- 
selves, or fallen into mortal illness ; 
some have been slain on the spot 
by an awful sentence ont of the 
shrine. 

You tell of the eternal torments 
which await the wicked. You say 
no more than the interpreters of the 
Mysteries. But the penalties which 
you pronounce against them, the 
chiefs of the Mysteries pronounce 
against you. Why should you be 
more right than they? They and you 
are equally confident in their mes- 
sage; and they as well as you have 
their miracles and prophecies. For 
your message in itself (I do not 
speak to such of you as are troubled 
about a bodily resurrection; with 
them it is vain to reason), to those 
among you who believe that the soul 
or intellect is immortal (intellectual 
spirit, holy or blessed spirit, living 
spirit, effluence from incorporeal na- 
ture celestial andimperishable, name 
it as you please), to those who be- 
lieve thatthe wicked will suffer ever- 
lastingly, and that the righteous will 
enjoy eternal happiness in the pre- 
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sence of God, I say that they believe 
truly and well. Let them hold to 
this doctrine. May it never be 
abandoned either by them or any 
man! Perhaps for all human beings 
some penal purgatory is necessary 
to purify the soul from the passions 
and pollutions by which it has been 
stained in its connection with the 
body. Mortals, Empedocles tells us, 
must wander apart from bliss in 
countless forms for 30,000 years, 
and are committed to the keepers 
of the prison-house. One, however, 
of two things: either you must 
recognise the usages of the common- 
wealth and respect its ministers, 
or the commonwealth cannot bear 
your presence. You must go from 
us and leave no seed behind you, 
that the trace of you may be 
blotted off the earth. If you choose 
to marry and rear children, and 
eat the fruit of the ground and 
share in the common interests of 
life, you must submit to the con- 
ditions, although they may not be 
wholly to your taste. All of us 
have to bear with things which we 
could wish otherwise. Itis a law 
of nature, and there is no remedy. 
You must pay honour to those who 
are set over you. You must dis- 
charge the duties of this life until 
you are released from the bonds of 
it. You cannot have the benefits 
of society and refuse to share its 
obligations. In some places the 
religious customs may be extrava- 
gant andsuperstitious, and wise men 
use their judgment as to the credit 
which they attach to them. But 
if the Romans were to listen to 
you, to abolish all their laws and 
customs, and to worship only your 
Most High, or what you may please 
to call Him, you will not pretend 
that He will come and fight for 
them and defend them from their 
enemies. According to you, He 
promised the Jews more than this, 
yet He has done little either for 
them or for yourselves. The Jews 
were to have ruled the world, and 
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they have not a yard of ground to 
call their own. You are only safe 
when you keep concealed. If you 
are found you are executed. God 
must never be forgotten either by 
day or night, either in public or 
private, either in speech or action. 
Whatever we do or leave undone, 
we should have God ever before 
our minds, but we must obey also 
the princes and rulers of this 
world, the powers, whatever they 
be, which have authority here. [ 
do not say that obedience is without 
limit. Ifa servant of God be com- 
manded to do some wrong act or 
speak an irreverent word, he is 
bound to disobey. He must bear 
all torture and all death sooner 
than say or do what God forbids; 
but if the order be to salute the 
Sun or sing a hymn to Athene, he 
does but glorify God the more when 
he praises God’s ministers; nor is it 
unlawful to swear by the emperor, 
for to the emperor the world is 
given in charge, and under him 
you hold all that you have. 

One is enthroned upon earth to 
whom God has committed the 
sceptre. Refuse to acknowledge 
him, refuse to serve under him in 
the state or the army, and he has 
no choice butto punish you, because 
if all were to act as you do he would 
be left alone and unsupported. The 
empire would be overrun by the 
barbarians, and all sound knowledge 
would be destroyed, your own 
superstitionalong with it. You have 
no fear, you say, you can face the 
prospect, you are content to see ruler 
after ruler perish if only he will 
listen to you. If the rulers have 
any prudence they will first make 
an end with you. Your notion 
that all the world can be brought 
to one mind in religion, Asiatic, 
European, African, Greek, and 
Barbarian, is the wildest of dreams. 
It cannot be. The very thought 
reveals your ignorance. Your duty 
is to stand by your sovereign, in 
the field, in the council chamber, 
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wherever he requires your service. 
Do justly in your place as citizens, 
and make yourselves worthy mem- 
bers of the commonwealth."! 

Such is the general bearing of 
this memorable treatise. There 
must be large gaps in many parts 
where the connection is broken. 
The conclusion is abrupt. It was, 
perhaps, a farther development of 
the political aspect of the question, 
which Origen thought it unnecessary 
to quote. In places he seems to 
have misunderstood Celsus, in 
places to have unconsciously done 
him injustice. Throughout we do 
not know where we have the words 
of Celsus himself, and where a para- 
phrase of what Origen thought 
him to mean. Occasionally where 
a paragraph appears to be quoted 
verbally, it is unintelligible from 
want of context, and we are driven 
to Origen’s rejoinders to discover 
what Celsus is talking about. On the 
whole, however, the sketch which I 
have given does, I believe, repre- 
sent faithfully in a generalised form 
the argument which obstructed for 
acentury the progress of Christi- 
anity. The reply, which was long 
an arsenal for Christian advocates, 
isas beautiful as it is voluminous. 
Itis the unfolding of the position 
of the Christian Church towards 
the surrounding world in all its 
simplicity, its innocence, and spiri- 
tual purity. Good men are not 
protected from intellectual errors. 
Their thoughts are occupied with 
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higher subjects, and they attend, per- 
haps, less than others to merely 
secular learning. When he is off 
his own ground and attempts to 
answer Celsus on questions of fact, 
on science, on history, on statesman- 
ship, Origen is a child contending 
with a giant. In the True Story we 
find the tone and almost the lan. 
guage of the calm, impartial, 
thoughtful modern European. 
We find the precise attitude in which 
a sensible man in our own time 
would place himself towards any 
new revelation which might present 
itself now, pretending to be supported 
by miracles and interfering with 
political obligations. Celsus was 
in advance of his age. He was on 
an elevation from which he could 
survey the past and .current super- 
stitions, and detect the origin of 
most of them in ignorance or cre- 
dulity. Origen replies to him from 
the level of contemporary illusions, 
from which he wasas little freeas the 
least instructed of his catechumens. 
Celsus tells him that ‘ names’ are 
not things, names are but signs, 
and different words in different 
languages mean the same object: 
that when religious Greeks speak 
of Zeus, and Latins of Jupiter, 
and Persians of Dis, and Jews of 
Jehovah, they all mean the common 
Father ofmankind. Origen answers 
that this cannot be, because if the 
formula of the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob, was properly pronounced, 


" Origen says on this very important point that Christians will only assist the 


Emperor with their own weapons. They will put on the armour of God. They will 
pray for the success of the Imperial armies when the cause is a just one. The priests 
of the temples were excused from shedding blood, and confined themselves to inter- 
cession. Christians abstained on the same ground to keep their hands pure. They 
would pray for the confusion of the enemies of justice, and by defeating the evil spirits 
who had caused a war they would benefit the Emperor far more than they could do by 
fighting with their hands. Serve under him as legionaries they would not, however 
he might try to force them. , 

The Fathers were divided on the matter. Tertullian wavers, but inclines to agree 
with Origen. Many Christians did as a fact serve in the Imperial army. The com- 
plaint of Celsus, and Origen’s defiant language eighty years after, show that their rule 
was to abstain ; and we need no further explanation of the ‘persecutions.’ Liability to 
military service is a universal condition of citizenship, and no nation modern or ancient 
would tolerate a refusal on the plea of conscience. 
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miracles were every day notoriously 
worked by it, while the names of 
the other gods had no power at all. 
So throughout his whole argument 
he assumed that the earth was full 
of demons; that the heathen gods 
were demons; that the oracles were 
inspired by demons; madness and 
disease were possession by demons. 
The conjurers, whom Celsus and 
Lucian knew to be charlatans and 
impostors, were to Origen en- 
chanters who had made a com- 
pact with Satan or had gained 
a power over him by magical 
arts. Christianity was encountering 
the mystery of evil on its own 
supernatural platform, and putting 
to flight with supernatural weapons 
the legions of hell. Celsus had 
studied natural history accurately 
and intelligently. Origen was on 
the level of his contemporaries, 
and availed himself of popular 
errors to gain credibility for the 
Christian miracles. Thus he 
meets the objection to the virgin 
birth of Christ by alluding to 
parthenogenesis among animals, and 
by insisting that the vultures were 
a notorious instance of it. Celsus 
understood the generation of human 
legends, and knew their worth or 
worthlessness. Origen took what 
he found. He parallels the angel’s 
visit to Joseph with the vision 
which forbade Ariston, Plato’s 
father, to approach his wife till the 
first child was born. He thought 
the story worth producing, though 
he did not pledge himself to a 
belief that it was true. He did 
not see that the readiness of man- 
kind to invent and receive such 
stories tended rather to suggest inall 
instances an analogous origin for 
them in human enthusiasm. To 
Origen the resurrection was not un- 
exampled because ‘Heras, the son 
of Arminius, had returned to life 
after being twelve days dead,’ and 
‘many others were known to have 
risen out of their gravesa day after 
they had been buried.” And when 
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Celsus asks why Christ was seen 
only by His disciples after His resur- 
rection, Origen answers that after 
He had spoiled principalities and 
powers, His body had peculiar pro- 
perties and was only visible to those 
who were in a proper spiritual 
condition. 

Most persons would now admit that 
Celsus spoke with wise diffidence 
when he hesitated at the assump- 
tion that the universe and all that 
it contained was created solely for 
the sake of man. Origen is per- 
fectly certain that God had no other 
object. Sun, moon, and stars, and 
earth and everything living upon 
it, were subordinated to man. In 
man alone, or in reference to man, 
the creation had its purpose and 
meaning. As to Adam and the 
story of Paradise, it was an alle. 
gory. Adam was Adam, and he 
was also human nature. Allegory 
was always a resource when other 
arguments were wanting. ‘The 
wholesale slaughter of the people of 
Canaan enjoined upon the Israelites 
seemed to Celsus inconsistent with 
the injunction to turn the cheek to 
the smiter. Origen boldly answers 
that by the Canaanites were meant 
the Israelites’ own evil dispositions. 
The children of Babylon who were to 
be dashed against the stones, were 
their own wicked thoughts and in- 
clinations, which they were ordered 
to tear out and fling from them. A 
yet bolder flight of his imagination 
was his escape from difficulties with 
the Ark. The dimensions, he said, 
were wrongly given. The Ark, 
which was a hundred years in build- 
ing, was as large as an enormous 
city. 

But these flustrations give no 
true conception of Origen’s argu- 
ment, and on the moral and spiritual 
side Origen was as completely vic- 
torious as Celsus was irresistible on 
the intellectual. Celsus insisted 
that Christianity was identical in 
character with a thousand other 
superstitions. Origen was able to 
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insist on the extraordinary differ- 
ence, that neither the philosophy of 
the schools, nor the mysteries, the 
festivals, the rituals of the heathen 
gods availed to check the impurity 
of society, or to alleviate the miseries 
of mankind, and that vice and 
wretchedness disappeared in every 
house into which the Gospel found 
an entrance. This was true; and 
it was a truth which outweighed 
a million-fold the skilfullest cavils 
of the intellect. A new life had 
come into the world; it was 
growing like the grain of mus- 
tard seed by its own vital force, 
and the earth was growing green 
under its shadow. Such an argu- 
ment was unanswerable. No otber 
creed could be pointed to from which 
any stream was flowing of moral 
regeneration. Celsus taunted the 
Christians with addressing their 
message to the ignorant and the 
miserable. ‘You cannot change 


the nature of fallen men,’ he said. 
‘Help those who are helping them- 


selves, and leave fools and sinners 
to gather as they sow.’ Nature, it 
is true, is inexorable. Nature never 
pardons, and punishes mistake as 
harshly as she punishes crime. The 
law of nature is ‘ woe to the weak,’ 
and human society follows nature’s 
footsteps. Governed by a stern but 
wholesome instinct, society insists 
that each individual shall learn his 
duty for himself, and shall be made 
to feel by sharp penalties the con- 
sequences of his own transgressions. 
It is so, and it will be so. There is 
no danger that the world will ever 
become too merciful. But against 
this hard enactment there pleads in 
mitigation the still soft voice of 
humanity, which in Christianity 
for the first time became an effec- 
tive power. The strong and suc- 
cessful are not always the good. 
The miserable are not always the 
wicked ; and even for the wicked, 
pity claims to be heard in mitiga- 
tion of punishment. They did 
not make the dispositions which 
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they brought with them when they 
were born. They did not wholly 
make the circumstances in which 
those dispositions were fostered into 
habits. Compassion for the weak, 
the divinest attribute of God, now 
at length began to control and limit 
the cruelty of nature. Conscience, 
accepting another law for itself, has 
been compelled by Christianity to 
submit to a higher rule of obliga- 
tion. 

Christianity abolished the gla- 
diator shows and the fights of men 
with wild beasts, which turned the 
spectators into savage beasts them- 
selves. More slowly, but yet surely, 
Christianity has forbidden the 
strong to seize the helpless and 
make them slaves, or to expose 
children to die lest population 
should become redundant. The 
genius of Christianity has covered 
Europe with hospitals for the sick ; 
has imposed on nations the duty of 
contending at their own cost against 
plagues and famine; has created a 
new virtue in ‘charity,’ which was 
unknown to Aristotle ; and has as- 
signed the highest place to it among 
human excellences. Even to the 
poor sinner, the abandoned pro- 
fligate, given over as irredeemable 
by the man of the world, and left 
to perish, Christianity opened a 
window of hope. For the lost 
sinner, too, there was the possibility 
of return. Peace, happiness, re- 
demption, recovered purity, were 
within his reach. The tyranny of 
evil might still be broken if he him- 
self would turn from it. While the 
virtuous man, the man who with 
real success was endeavouring to 
live well, was not left without a 
message, as Celsus supposed. He 
was told to look into his own 
painted sepulchreof a heart, to com- 
pare himself at his best with what 
he knew that he ought to be, and to 
say if he dared that he, too, had no 
need of a merciful judgment. The 
address of the ‘ Evangel,’ the ‘ good 
news’ to the publican and sinner, 
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which called out the scorn of the cul- 
tivated Roman, has introduced a 
principle into human life which 
has revolutionised it from base to 
summit. 

As it was with humanity, so it 
was with licentiousness. The ‘re- 
surrection of Christ’ was a formula 
more powerful than the spell of an 
enchanter to cast out the devils of 
gluttony and bestiality. It was the 
eternal symbol of the death to sin 
and the living to righteousness. 
‘As Christ died in the body and 
rose again,’ so Christians were 
bidden to put to death the lusts 
that were in their flesh, and rise 
again to purity. Philosophers 
might lecture in the schools in 
praise of temperance. Philosophy 
had become an intellectual plaything. 
It could not so much as expel the 
devil out of the philosophers them- 
selves, who, if we can believe 


Lucian, were the foulest brutes 
within the circuit of the Empire. 
Nor had Lucian himself any power 
of exorcism, or Celsus, or Marcus 


Aurelius. These men had know- 
ledge and integrity; they had 
large-minded statesmanship; they 
might lead pure lives themselves ; 
and they had a healthy scorn for 
the ‘degradation of most of their 
contemporaries. But they pos- 
sessed no spell to cast out the 
vicious self-indulgence of their age. 
They could suggest no certain fears 
or hopes as a motive for a better 
life. They could not reach the 
enthusiasm of emotion, which would 
choose a better life for its own sake, 
independent of motive. The con- 
science of the ignorant masses in 
the Empire was rising in indigna- 
tion against the depravity of the 
educated; and neither able nor 
much caring to examine the his- 
torical details of their belief, the 
disciples of Christianity accepted it 
in its spiritual completeness, and 
flung themselves with all their souls 
into the war with evil. 

Their teachers were, like them- 
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selves, animated by the same emo- 
tions, and reasoning from the same 
principles. They did not parade 
the critical proofs of this or that 
fact mentioned in Scripture. They 
took the facts as they found them, and 
turned them to a spiritual purpose. 
The early Fathers were men often 
of the highest intellect; but intel- 
lect takes various forms. They had 
not studied either human history, or 
the world outside them, with the 
eyes of critics. Intellect with them 
had been poured into the imagina- 
tion. They saw, as poets see, the 
spiritual truth underlying the actual, 
of which the actual is no more than 
a shell. It was not for them to 
oppress their hearers with laboured 
volumes of evidence. ‘Believe,’ 
they said; ‘faith alone will save 
you.’ And Origen justly defended 
the bold position. Antecedent 
belief is the only basis possible for 
action of any kind. If we wait till 
we have considered all possibilities, 
before and behind, till we have re- 
flected on the fallibility of our facul- 
ties, and allowed forthe effect of emo- 
tion or enthusiasm in biassing our 
judgment, life will be gone before 
we have begun to live.® ‘ Believe,’ in 
substance said Origen himself, ‘that 
sin is death, that to forsake sin is 
the resurrection to life. For the 
rest, the world is full of evil spirits, 
trying everywhere to mislead or 
injure you. But if there are devils 
there are angels. If there are en- 
chanters there are Christ and the 
saints.’ Christianity took up freely 
into itself the popular theories, the 
popular modes of thought, and assi- 
milated them to its own likeness, as 
the growing oak takes in carbon and 
oxygen through its leaves and con- 
verts them into fibre. It was nota 
new knowledge imparted authorita- 
tively by men of science. It was 
the organic development of a new 
conviction which was taking hold 
of the hearts of mankind. 

Have we, then, no security that 
the facts of Scripture history are 
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literally and precisely true? The 
question is less important than it 
seems. The story of Newton and 
the apple may be a legend. Yet 
none the less Newton discovered 
and revealed the true law of gravi- 
tation. A true religion, it cannot 
be too often repeated, is not a his- 
tory, but a declaration of the 
present relation which exists at 
all times between God and man. 
So certainly the Fathers of the 
Church felt, or they would not 
have treated Scripture facts with 
the freedom of allegoric interpreta- 
tion which we uniformly find in 
them. The Iliad is in form a 
history, the play of Hamlet is 
in form a history, and doubt- 
less some historical facts lay at 
the basis of both one and the 
other. But the exact incidents 
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which happened in the Troad 
or at Elsinore are irrelevant to the 
truth of the Iliad or the truth of 
Hamlet. History is true or false, 
as it corresponds, or does not cor- 
respond, to facts which occurred 
once, and never literally repeat 
themselves. A play or a poem is 
true if it contains a true picture of 
human nature ; and it embodies not 
a single order of facts, or the in- 
ferences from a single order of 
facts, but the faithful observa- 
tion of all human phenomena. 
Truth is thus of more kinds than 
one; and the truth which is of most 
importance to mankind is not the 
truth of a particular fact which oc- 
curred once in time, but the truth of 
the eternal facts of the constitution 
of the universe, the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever. 
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PROFESSOR BUCHANAN OF GLASGOW. 


‘ A H, if I give you half-a-crown, 
it will be all right. Yes. 
Here it is.’ 

Such were the first words I heard 
uttered by that eminent Scotch 
Professor. They were said with a 
keen look, in a mild pursy voice, to 
a vulgar rough lad who had come 
to enter the Logic class on the last 
day of a departed October; and 
who had not sense enough to have 
the fee exactly right and ready to 
hand over, thus in so far as might 
be etherialising the pecuniary trans- 
action. I see the snug little study, 
low-roofed, crowded with books, 
very academic in its air, with two 
little windows looking out on the 
Professors’ court in the University 
of Glasgow. No pilgrim need think 
to visit that curious spot. The 
space is there, space being irre- 
movable; but the University is gone. 
A railway station occupies the 
sacred ground. Stretching along 
the crowded High Street, there still 
abides the facade which has stood 
there for some centuries, very black 
of aspect. But when you pass under 
the low-browed archway, beneath 
which many generations of shiver- 
ing students have passed at 7.25 A.M., 
through the dismal Glasgow winter, 
the venerable though shabby courts 
are not there. Overhead is a roof 
of iron girders: before you are the 
familiar arrangements of railway 
travel. There are those (the writer 
is one) who cannot suppress a keen 
sense of profanation. I have, in 
sober truth, known an old Glasgow 
student drop a tear. But on a 
western hill, amid pure air, in an 
uncrowded suburban region, a noble 
pile now stands, the resnlt of the 
genius of Sir Gilbert Scott: and 
there the ancient University, newly- 
housed but still the same, welcomes 
its two thousand stndents to its 


crowded halls. The sentimental 
must yield. Sensible folk will not 
ron the risk of typhoid fever for 
the sake of old associations. And the 
present beautiful buildings abun- 
dantly compensate the loss of a 
structure which was more rickety 
than venerable. They are anything 
but complete. The wealth and libe- 
rality of Glasgow may find scope 
there for centuries to come. Let it 
be hoped that they will. 

But the old walls rise again, the 
shabby old courts surround us, re- 
calling the great Professor of more 
than thirty years ago. It was the 
intellectual birth-time of many a 
Scotch lad, to pass through the 
class of fine old Professor Buchanan. 
It is curious that no memorial of 
his long life and work has appeared : 
Glasgow folk are too busy, and in 
Buchanan’s days it was not the 
fashion to puff in print such work 
as his. One has, in recent years, 
seen a good deal of puffery of work 
not a tenth-part as thorough and 
influential. For nearly forty years 
he was Professor of Logic. In the 
second year of their University 
course all Scotch students must 
attend that class. And in the 
writer’s year the class numbered 
just two hundred. At_half-past 
eight each morning the Professor 
lectured for an hour, reading the 
same lectures year after year: and 
at eleven o’clock the class re-assem- 
bled for examination on the lec- 
tures, conducted vivd voce, and for 
the reading of essays. Six mornings 
in the week did the class meet: 
and five forenoons, from the rst of 
November to the 1st of May. There 
was a very brief intermission at 
Christmas. The course of Lectures 
began with a very thorough dis- 
cussion of the Intellectual Powers: 
the Professor being in the main 8 
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disciple of the Scotch school of 
Reid and Dugald Stewart: then 
came a minute explanation of the 
Aristotelian Logic: next, some ac- 
count of the Logic of Induction: 
and finally a few lectures on literary 
Aisthetics, the chair taking in 
Rhetoric as well as Logic. 

I see again the old Professor as 
he fished the half-crown out of his 
pocket, and with afrank calculation 
handed it to the rough student, 
who was attired in the regulation 
red-frieze gown. A young lad 
going to enter an unknown class 
in an unknown College is nervous : 
but I remember vividly wondering 
when the rough student had last 
brushed his huge mop of hair. He 
went: and the Professor’s regards 
were turned upon the writer. 
Though Professor Buchanan was 
a clergyman of the Scotch Church, 
and had long been incumbent of 
the little Tweedside town of Peebles 
(the same of which a local magis- 
trate said, after a first visit to the 
Continent, ‘Paris is grand, but 
Peebles for pleesure ’), he had dis- 
carded all clerical attire, and would 
never proceed beyond the degree 
of M.A. In a blue frock-coat, a 
yellow waistcoat and gray trowsers 
he stood by a tall desk, at which 
he wrote standing. He had a 
lofty forehead, bald: regular fea- 
tures, with a good deal of fresh 
colour, smooth and unwrinkled. 
But though his expression was 
mild, there was that about him, 
specially in the sharp small eyes, 
which made it absolutely certain 
that no student should ever pre- 
sume upon him, Those two hun- 
dred lads, varying in age from 
sixteen to five-and-twenty, listened 
in dead silence to the low voice of 
the Professor reading his lectures 
quietly and beautifully: sat, in 
like order, through the examina- 
tion-hour. It is a great gift when 
a Professor, without demonstration, 
can maintain such a state of things. 
Just across the court where Bu- 
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chanan lectured, one of the greatest 
scholars of the age kept most im- 
perfect order by frequent wrathful 
objurgations: Buchanannever raised 
his voice. But the roughest stu- 
dent felt it would not do to take 
liberties. It is a question of the 
nature of the animal. 

The greatest of Scotch Hebrew 
scholars, the late Professor Macgill 
of St. Andrews, was accustomed to 
relate the legend of the single oc- 
casion on which any interruption 
arose in Buchanan’s class. One 
morning the Professor was reading 
his lecture in his low musical voice, 
and the students generally were 
eagerly taking notes of it (many 
students formed a shorthand of 
their own in which they could take 
down the lectures nearly verbatim), 
when a tittering sound was heard 
from the middle of the lecture- 
room. The benches rose gradually 
and were arranged in a semi-cir- 
cular fashion. ‘The Professor stop- 
ped, and with eagle eye regarded 
that part of the chamber. There 
he perceived a student, with excep- 
tive powers of pulling horrible 
faces, dreadfully distorting his fea- 
tures, to the audible amusement of 
those around. With the mildest 
voice, with the benignant smile, 
but with the warning eye, the 
Professor addressed the student. 
‘Mr. Smith, J cordially sympathise 
with you in your Gesire to improve 
the expression of your countenance. 
But let me assure you, as a friend, 
that those distortions are not im- 
provements.’ The class roared. 
And poor Smith never made faces 
in the Logic class any more. 

Such was Professor Buchanan, 
whom the more irreverent ventured 
to call Logic Bob. It was a singu- 
larly inappropriate name. He was 
Professor of Logic, and his name 
was Robert: but anything less 
like the similitude conveyed by the 
familiar monosyllable could not be. 
No student could ever be quite at 
his ease in that man’s presence: 
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there were none of the weaknesses 
about him which young lads are so 
sharp to see in those placed over 
them. There was not a loophole in 
his shining mail. He never sank 
beneath the highest level of his 
students’ respect. But nobody 
liked him. You did not quite fear 
him, but you felt uncomfortable 
with him, And I think he felt un- 
comfortable with you. Any inter- 
view was brief, and it was cut 
short with mutualrelief. But among 
a host of eminent scholars and 
teachers, forming fin those days 
the staff of that great University, 
Buchanan was the best teacher. He 
made his students work, wonder- 
fully: he opened and formed their 
minds. No doubt, he was placed 
at an advantage. There was some- 
thing wonderfully fresh and cheer- 
ing to students with some small 
measure of brains, in getting away 
from the wearisome iteration of 
perpetual Latin and Greek, to a 
subject in which their reasoning 
powers were called upon. Here 
was something new, and delightful : 
and many clever lads, who had 
found themselves at a hopeless dis- 
advantage in Classics through being 
placed alongside others who had 
been infinitely better grounded, felt 
as if they had for the first time a 
fair start. All were equally ignor- 
ant to begin: and not information 
so much as sharpness and readi- 
ness availed one here. A thought- 
ful youth from the plough, or from 
the parish school, could here hold his 
own with the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, coming to these benches from 
being head-boy of the Edinburgh 
Academy; or with the present 
Scottish Chief Justice, the Follett 
of the North, the Lord-President 
Inglis. But indeed this was not 
so only in the Philosophy classes. 
The Professor of Greek of departed 
years, the renowned Sandford (who 
died the day he was forty), used to 
point outa pale lad, the son of a 
small butcher in the Salt-market 
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(honoured and unforgotten be the 
name of JAMES Haury), as ‘the man 
who beat Tait.’ Yet Tait, beaten at 
Glasgow, has done fairly elsewhere. 

Professor Buchanan was one of 
seven brothers, of whom six were 
clergymen of the Scotch Church, 
all beneficed. The seventh brother 
was an Elder: and it is on record 
that in one year all the seven were 
members of the General Assembly 
of the Kirk. He was a native of 
Callander in Perthshire, a village 
well known to many a Saxon tourist, 
the capital of the country of the 
Lady of the Lake. He never mar- 
ried: and no man was ever more 
essentially an old bachelor. The 
exquisite primness of his house 
would have been impossible had its 
doors been slammed and its carpets 
befouled by half-a-dozen noisy chil- 
dren: and though the Glasgow 
Professorships of the ancient foun- 
dation are by far the most valuable 
preferments of the Scotch Universi- 
ties, yet the ample income which 
placed Buchanan in affluence, and 
which added to the quaint old 
house in the Professors’ Court the 
charming little domain of Ardfill- 
ayne on the Argyleshire side of the 
Frith of Clyde, would have been a 
very different thing if it had had 
to bear the charges of a family; 
and an entire freedom from all pe- 
cuniary care was a vital element in 
the Professor’s character and life. 
It was one of the sights of the old 
College to glance, in passing, 
through a window which lighted 
his lobby, and to behold the solitary 
tall hat with its broad brim hung 
upon an unvarying peg, and the one 
umbrella, consummate in neatness, 
tightly folded up below. 

Professor Buchanan was a pun- 
ster. Let not the reader fear that 
Iam about to relate specimens of 
his jocular vein. For puns, speak- 
ing generally, can be classed only 
as Bad, Worse, and Worst. And a 
pun, if enjoyed at all, must (like 
gooseberries) be enjoyed where it 
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came into being. Every one knows 
the sadness of a string of recorded 
jests : how flat such fall when de- 
tached from the surroundings of 
their origin: when there is no 
longer the look of production upon 
the instant whence comes the 
‘sudden glory:’ when the jest is 
not floated out by the flow of 
animal spirits in the joker which 
launches it triumphantly. Just 
one of the Professor’s puns shall 
abide on this page, which possibly 
looks the brighter because I heard 
of it yesterday for the first time. 

The Duke of Montrose, Chancel- 
lor of the University of Glasgow 
was accustomed occasionally to en- 
tertain the Professors at his house 
on Loch Lomond. One day a num- 
ber of these learned men formed a 
party and drove to Buchanan House 
in a large omnibus. A _ squally 
wind sprang up during the lengthy 
drive, and the question arose from 
what point of the compass it blew. 
But so fitful was the wind, that 
great diversity of opinion was ex- 
pressed: and, each man sticking to 
his own idea, the controversy grew 
angry. Then the Professor inter- 
vened, and cast oil upon the waters. 
‘It is plain, gentlemen,’ he said, 
‘that in this case the axiom holds 
good, De gustibus non est disputan- 
dum.’ 

The writer possesses two vo- 
lumes, very rarely opened, of closely- 
written notes of Professor Bucha- 
nan’s Lectures. One took notes 
in pencil: and then, with the lec- 
ture fresh in one’s memory, wrote 
them fully out at home. I have 
just read over the memorial of the 
Introductory Lecture: and the old 
time comes very clearly back. There 
is the square lecture-room, rather 
low-roofed: the crowded benches : 
the Professor seated in a little pul- 
pit, with a blazing fire hard by: 
and in a lesser box, on his right, 
the censor of the week, a student 
told-off to call over the names of 
the class and ascertain who were 
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present and absent. The names 
were called in Latin: and (as with 
Colonel Newcome) the answer was 
Adsum. A warm glow of scarlet 
pervades the benches from the stu- 
dents’ gowns, pleasant in the cold 
winter day. That opening lecture 
was given at eleven o’clock. The 
quiet voice in one’s ears: ‘ What is 
Logic ? What is the subject matter 
about which it is conversant? 
What end has itin view?’ The 
discourse was very clear: very full 
in its information : it was expressed 
with beautiful neatness of style; 
but the style was never more than 
exquisitely neat: there never came 
the bursts of pathetic, if somewhat 
tawdry eloquence which in the 
Moral Philosophy class-room, just 
across the quadrangle, sometimes 
made the students drop their pen- 
cils and stare at the Professor, open- 
mouthed. Passages of the opening 
Logic lecture recur verbatim. ‘To 
think, judge, and reason: are these 
useful? ‘To be able to do these at 
all, distinguishes the man from the 
brute: to be able to do these well 
distinguishes the man from the 
child, the civilised man from the 
savage, Newton from the clown.’ 
The tradition went, that years be- 
fore it had been ‘ Socrates from the 
savage.’ A full account was given 
of the order of the course of instruc- 
tion. The use of a logical training 
to all sorts of men was pointed out. 
Then came the little conclusion : 

‘ Difficulties will vanish on a 
nearer view; we shall see the 
beautiful simplicity of the primary 
laws which direct us. On the 
nearest view Philosophy looks her 
best : then we feel that the words 
are true of the greatest logician 
among the poets, and the greatest 
poet among the logicians, that 
Philosophy is 
Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools 
suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 
And a perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns.’ 
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The Introductory Lecture was 
not a display of fireworks, as some 
such lectures are; but really a 
business-like setting to work. Then 
came the shortening days, the slushy 
streets, the dismal mornings when 
in darkness and utter misery the 
students in several large classes had 
to be in their lecture-room by half- 
past seven in the morning. It was 
a dreary time. Yet, strange to say, 
by degrees hard-working students 
came to like those early hours. 
There was first, the sense that you 
were practising self-denial, and 
taking a great deal out of yourself: 
enduring tribulation: which to 
young fellows, determined that life 
shall be earnest and noble, is a very 
fascinating thing. And further, 
certain hours were turned to account 
which would otherwise have been 
spent in bed, and hours at a later 
part of the day were thus set free. 
Still, as these present December 
mornings, inexpressible in their 
dreariness, pass over one, the old 
time comes over us, and we mourn 
for our poor over-worked selves of 
many years ago. All Glasgow stu- 
dents have gone through a good 
deal. Whether it was worth while 
to go through as much for all that 
one has made of it, may sometimes 
present itself as a question in later 
years. 

Looking back, one sees Professor 
Buchanan, two minutes before the 
appointed hour daily, walking 
through the crowded quadrangle 
towards his class-room door, with 
a large portfolio under his arm 
containing his lecture, looking nei- 
ther to right nor left. He wears 
his gown, but the decorous square 
cap of the present time at Glasgow 
was as yet unknown; and the in- 
congruous combination of gown and 
hat was yet to be seen. It looked 
very bad, to eyes trained to other 
things. A miserable tinkling is 
presently heard, from a wretched 
bell in a lofty but ugly tower: on 
the warmest spring day that sound 
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made one shiver, so associated was 
it with winter darkness and general 
misery. As the sound ceased, the 
Professor arose and said ‘ Let us 
pray. The little prayers which 
began the day’s work were very 
felicitous. Buchanan was among 
the first in Scotland who began to 
carefully compose public prayers. 
Better days have come; and that is 
the rule now with all Scotch clergy- 
men on whose ministrations educated 
folk could be supposed to attend. 
But, even as a young lad, one could 
not but think how different Buchan- 
an’s quiet beautiful prayers were 
from the rude sprawling extempo- 
raneous effusions common: wholly 
devoid of devotional character, and 
which could only be said to be ex- 
pressed in the English language in 
the sense that they were not ex- 
pressed in any other. The sharp 
distinctions of the early lectures 
were at first somewhat hard: but 
the tough work came after Christ- 
mas with the Moods and Figures of 
the Aristotelian logic. One had to 
make believe pretty strenuously, 
then, to regard that as ‘a perpetual 
feast of nectar’d sweets.’ However, 
it was got through: and probably the 
students were permanently bettered 
for the stern exercise of such minds 
as they had. It was made plain, 
by the examinations, that almost 
every one intelligently followed the 
lectures. The Scotch mind has a 
real affinity to that kind of thing. 
It was not, here, as in another class, 
appointed to hear the lectures of a 
famous teacher of physical science. 
The report was that there, out of a 
hundred and twenty students, two 
understood the lectures: a third 
understood bits here and there: and 
a hundred and seventeen understood 
nothing. 

At the forenoon hour, several stu- 
dents were called on, one after an- 
other, for vivd voce examination on 
the lectures. The Professor was an 
admirable examiner. The ques- 
tions thoroughly tested the stu- 
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dents’ attention and intelligence. 
They gradually became very difficult. 
If the man under examination could 
not answer, the question was put 
to his bench : then to other benches, 
by their number. Thus students 
had the chance of distinguishing 
themselves. Subjects were pre- 
scribed for essays: and students 
were called to read portions of 
these. I do not know how they 
might strike one, now, but they ap- 
peared for the most part remarkably 
good. Indeed, in those days one 
made sure that some of one’s fellow- 
students would make a far greater 
figure in after-life than in fact they 
have done. Narrow circumstances 
and heavy cares have, I am still 
persuaded, abated great makings, 
and quenched true fires. And al- 
most all Scotch students were poor 
when at college, and never know 
easy circumstances at any period of 
life. Late in the session, each stu- 
dent was called to write what was 
called a Descriptive Ewercise: that 
is, atale, or poem ; selecting his own 
subject. These were given in to 
the Professor, who privately read 
them, and then called each young 
author to read before the class a 
part of his production. It used to 
be said that in some cases the old 
gentleman took pleasure in select- 
ing the most absurd passage. And 
Ihave heard very absurd passages. 
I eould quote some, word for word, 
but it shall not be done. It was 
just the brightest and cleverest lads 
who effloresced into these extra- 
vagances. A lad who is terribly 
sensible at nineteen, and writes in 
accurate taste, will be very dreary 
at forty. The hopeful youth is the 
one who has a good deal of juvenile 
eloquence to prune off. He will 
work through his grand things and 
crudities, and yet retain some live- 
liness and fire. At the end of the 
session, the prizes for general emi- 
nence in the class work are decided 
by the votes of the students : almost 
invariably with great fairness. 
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The vacation at Glasgow begins 
on the first of May, and lasts without 
a break (except in the case of some 
of the medical chairs) till the be- 
ginning of November. Here is the 
fact which makes a Scotch Chair, 
with its moderate income, be re- 
garded as a prize by men of high 
eminence. For the pleasanter half 
of the year, a Professor of Classics, 
or Philosophy, or Divinity, is free 
to go where he pleases and do what 
he pleases. He has opportunity for 
travel, or for literary work, such as 
falls to the lot of hardly any 
other professional man, living by 
his labour. Professor Buchanan 
formed for himself a rural retreat, 
far from the noise of Glasgow, where 
he spent his vacations in lettered 
ease. A space of some eight or ten 
acres, which was gradually increased 
to a considerable domain, was made 
as much of as Shenstone made of 
the Leasowes. The ground reaches 
along the Frith of Clyde, near Dua- 
noon, in Argyleshire, looking across 
to Ayrshire. The soil is genial, the 
climate mild, the prospects wide 
and beautiful. A graceful Gothic 
dwelling formed the philosopher’s 
cell: and no more enthusiastic land- 
scape gardener ever set himself to 
the cheerful task of making the 
most of kindly nature. Here shrubs, 
which elsewhere require the shelter 
of a greenhouse, grow into con- 
siderable trees: the gleam of the 
sea is everywhere, and the horizon 
of hills, purple or blue. Not in 
Europe will you find scenery that 
surpasses that of the homely Clyde: 
and though no man can say which 
is the loveliest spot of that lovely 
Frith, it may be said that Buchanan 
had found as fair a spot as any. 
Here, it is recorded, a strong-minded 
lady thought to share the Professor’s 
solitude. With that view she called 
for him, and informed him with 
much significance, that all the 
neighbours were saying that he and. 
she were about to be married. ‘ Ah,’ 
said the Professor, with his wariest 
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look, ‘ then we'll cheat them!’ And 
beyond his devotion to his beloved 
trees and flowers, here he cultivated 
the muses. About the end of 1859, 
Professor Buchanan surprised his 
friends by sending them a thin 
quarto volume, of only seventy-two 
ages, bearing the title Fragments 
of the Table Round: a series of 
Arthurian Ballads written many 
years before. They are graceful in 
versification: but, truth to say, 
there is a somewhat disagreeable 
taint about them: and those who 
looked up with reverence to their old 
Professor, and thought that every- 
thing he did was better than any 
other man could do, felt that he had 
stept down somewhat from the pe- 
destal on which they had set him up, 
when he published the little volume. 
It was anonymous: but the copy now 
before me bears the inscription, 
‘With kind regards from the au- 
thor,’ in a handwriting not to be 
forgotten: and when the present 
writer, on the selfsame day the book 
reached him, met his revered in- 
structor on an Edinburgh street, 
and thanked him for his gift, though 
Professor Buchanan’s first exclama- 
tion was ‘Thou canst not say | 
did it!’ yet he at once acknow- 
ledged the authorship: saying that 
these trifles had been lying about 
for thirty years, and he thought he 
might as well print them and be 
done with them. 

I think it was in 1865 that 
Buchanan resigned his chair, and 
retreated to his beloved Ardfillayne. 
He was not a man to take almost 
any mortal into his confidence: but 
certain Lines written on destroying 
by fire a large mass of Manuscript 
Papers seem to convey that those 
memorable Lectures, written on 
folio pages, which had formed the 
mind of many Scotchmen and Eng- 
lishmen, had perished. It was a 
tradition that on being appointed 
to his chair his sermons met a like 
fate: and it is certain that though 
exemplary in his attendance at 
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church, he never entered a pulpit 
in the last forty years of his life. 
He had been a specially attractive 
preacher: but he preached no more. 
It was vain for Buchanan to burn 
his lectures: Fifty living men could 
re-produce them nearly word for 
word. But at least the details of 
the way he did his work went ; 
which was something to a secretive 
man, I have just caught glimpses 
of the faded pages, with fresh bits 
of paper pasted in here and there. 
Vidi tantum: and I do not believe 
any one else ever saw more. The 
lines begin: 

That puny pile upon my blackened hearth 
So airy light it seems impunderable, 

In bulk so small, but scant a shovel’s full,— 
In that poor heap of unsubstantial dust 
Do I behold the labour of long years 
Concentred, and consigned to nothingness ? 


Even so.—The plaything of the flame, 
I've seen 
Ere one short hour had made its dial mark, 
Of two-score years the purchase and the 
pains 
Dissolved to ashes, or dispersed in air. 


It was a remarkable list of old 
students, headed by the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, that 
presented Buchanan with an ad- 
dress of grateful farewell, when he 
left the chair he had filled with 
such mastery of his work through 
those long years. And now it was 
that in his leisure he began to 
arrange and put forth much verse, 
written many years before. Several 
little volumes, of somewhat shabby 
appearance, were published anony- 
mously: and finally in 1868 two 
handsome and substantial tomes 
appeared, entitled Tragic Dramas 
from History: with Legendary and 
other Poems. By Robert Buchanan, 
M.A., Late Professor of Logic and 
Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. 
The first play is Wallace, A Tragedy: 
the second James the First of Scot- 
land, A Tragedy : thenext The British 
Brothers, A Drama. Noone can say 
but that these plays are excellent spe- 
cimens of accurate academic writing: 
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Look into them anywhere, and you 
find graceful verses and _ poetic 
thought. But they are not so su- 
premely good as in any way to please 
the old Glasgow students who had 
looked up with a singular shrinking 
reverence to their Professor. They 
do not carry the reader on: it isa 
task to get through them. It was 
when Buchanan was a man of eighty 
that he published poems which he 
had held back during his prime and 
maturity. Some Verses Introductory 
set out by stating what indeed was 
true: 


The grandsire doteth on the darling boy 


The father doth but love. Perchance 
even so 

‘Tis but the grandsire at my heart that 
dotes, 


And in these younglings of the brain discerns 
Beauty their sire with manhood’s eye 
undazed 


Saw not, or saw but coldly qualified. 


Let it be confessed, the Miscel- 
laneous Poems which fill half of the 
second volume are the more attrac- 
tive. One discerns in them a great 
deal more of the heart, and inner 
life, of the old Professor, than he 
would have readily confided to any 
actual friend. One sees the delight 
he took in the beautiful landscape 
he had created round his seaside 
home: his ever-fresh interest in all 
the work daily doing there; and 
rather sadly too that he grew old 
unwillingly, and did not like the 
thought of leaving his darling trees 
to the vague somebody who might 
buy his property when he was gone. 
One thinks, looking at these verses, 
of a Scotch bumpkin’s remark, 
quoted in this Magazine many years 
ago, but which may be quoted again : 
‘Our minister aye preaches aboot 
going to Heaven, but he’ll never go 
to Heaven as Jong as he can get 
stoppin’ at Drumsleekie.’ 
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And here, exhausted his tumultuous roll 

Where the Atlantic in our quiet creeks 

Serenes his weary waves, and Age has 
found 

Hearth and a halting-place, amused with 
toys: 

Playing the poet in my poor domain, 

Though small, yet fair as youth’s fond 
dream designed, 

To lap my life’s decline—with axe or saw, 

Or spade or mattock, amid copse and cliff, 

Shaping or changing, but with reverent 
hand, 

Nature’s fair forms to fairer, glen and 
grove, 

And vaulted grot and vaulting waterfall, 

And fountain bubbles in its rocky cave :— 

Here, too, mine age-mate neighbours one by 
one, 

And year by year, they drop, till scarce I 
scan 

In the thronged pew when Sabbath-morn 
comes round, 

One old familiar face! 


And so, amid the beauties he had 
created, and so long enjoyed, the 

reat Glasgow Professor faded out 
of this life. I know how vainly I 
have sought to convey to such as 
did not know him what he was, 
Only by personal knowledge of his 
work, day by day, could you take 
in what he was. Only his students 
knew him; and his chief favourites 
among them were held at far more 
than arm’s length. Thereis nothing so 
borne inupon one, as years pass away, 
as the tremendous truth of the old 
commonplaces which one heard and 
said as a boy and a youth, but did 
not in the least believe. The chiefest 
of these, it seems to the writer, is 
that time goes on; and that all in- 
terests, all careers, all things here, 
begin and wax and wane and end. 
‘ The things which are seen are tem- 
poral.’ It is this one feels most 
deeply, looking back on one’s old 
Professor, and one’s old student days: 
so influential then, so real and hard 
then: so shadowy now. 


A. K. H.B. 


[Febrvary 


THE CAPTURE AND SHOOTING OF WILD-FOWL. 


N winter-lime the crack of the 
wild-fowl shooter’s gun by day 

is one of the most familiar noises 
which falls upon the ear in the coun- 
try ; while on some favoured spots 
round the coast every now and then 
during a moonlight night the sullen 
discharge of a heavier piece of ord- 
nance tells that the punt-shooter is 
pursuing his adventurous calling. 
A great number and variety of 
water-fowl annually visit our shores 
and ponds, driven by severe weather 
from their northern haunts. Mul- 
titudes find their way across also 
from Holland; but owing to much 
persecution, perhaps to inherited 
caution, it requires a severe winter 
for the sportsman to secure many 
of them. 1874-75 will long be 
remembered as a red-letter winter 
to gunners. 1860-61, and especially 
1854, were also good seasons for 
wild-fowl. In the latter year we 
saw, while skating up the frozen 
Isis, a flock of twelve wild swans 
hovering over its reed-beds—a most 
unusual locality for these birds, but 
one to which they were driven by 
stress of weather. During winter 
wild-fowl may be studied at almost 
all times in the country. A ramble 
down the nearest brook puts up 
snipe. Advance to the morass, 
with its thick fastnesses of sedges, 
the abode of coots and water-hens 
at all periods of the year, but now 
the chosen haunt of widgeon and 
mallards, and many kinds of birds 
may be seen feeding and preening 
their plumage. Does a small river 
find its way from these marshes ? 
Sandpipers and plover probably 
frequent its banks. Pass down it 
to the sea, and a row of ducks, like 
fishermen’s corks, may be observed 
floating outside the breakers. Is 
the night dark, so dark that the 
eye cannot pierce the gloom with 
any precision? Still the belated 


traveller will hear the rush of many 
pinions overhead, the whistle of 
curlew and plover, the cries of 
numberless birds seeking food and 
changing their locality. Unless he 
be an ornithologist, weird horrors 
are apt to seize him when he reflects 
on what folk-lore has said of these 
nocturnal cries. If the student of 
our native wild-fowl be a citizen, 
and especially should he live in 
London, he can find all the ordi- 
nary varieties, and frequently some 
of the scarcer kinds, at the poul- 
terers’ shops, and sometimes secure 
rare specimens of which the ordinary 
purchaser is wholly ignorant. Their 
shop-fronts contain in the winter 
months ducks, plover, snipe, knot, 
dunlin, &c., hanging between fes- 
toons of the larger speciesofsea-gulls. 
These latter birds are slain in order 
that their large span of wing may 
be effective as an advertisement; 
people hardly ever care to eat them, 
though Colonel Hawker, a name so 
justly venerated by our fathers, 
asserts that the most fishy of wild- 
fowl can at once be relieved of its 
strong smell by skinning it. Most 
of these wild ducks are sent to 
London from the Holland decoys, 
and are not shot in this country. 
Drainage has to a great extent 
banished them from our shores. 
In 1875 the value of poultry and 
game, alive and dead, imported into 
England was 328,034l. 

Should the reader desire particu- 
lars of the desultory methods of 
shooting wild-fowl which may be 
practised on every muddy fore- 
shore and tidal inlet of our island, 
where birds of all sizes, from a 
dunlin to a heron, may be obtained, 
he may be recommended to ‘ Wild- 
fowler’s’ two series of Shooting, 
Yachting, and Sea-fishing Trips 
(Chapman and Hall, 1876-7). 
These volumes wax enthusiastic on 
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the charms of shivering amid mud 
and sleet for the chance of a shot 
at an occasional duck, and a toler- 
able list of localities for such sport 
on the south coast is given. No 
bird seems to have come amiss to 
the author, and at the end of several 
hundred pages his eagerness to 
wing a plover orstint is as perfect 
as when his adventures commence. 
For hap-hazard shooting we feel, 
on closing his books, that nothing 
remains to besaid. The knowledge 
of an ornithologist, however, and 
the kindliness and patient observa- 
tion of the naturalist, are sadly 
lacking. Each trip consists of a 
list of miseries inflicted by wind 
and weather, and arecord of the 
bag obtained. These books may 
suit the sportsman of moderate 
means who cares to know no more 
of our shore birds than how to steal 
apon and shoot them, but philoso- 
phic and observant lovers of bird- 
life will speedily seek more attrac- 
tive pages. To learn the curious 
habits and varied instincts of bird 
and beast, by watching the crea- 
tures in their native haunts, consti- 
tutes, in the eyes of the true sports- 
man, one of the greatest charms, if 
not the main charm, of his pursuit. 
He turns most frequently to those 
books which set forth, not merely the 
incidents of shooting, but also the 
collateral pleasures of observation 
and reasoning on the faculties and 
habits of his quarry. 

Since Colonel Hawker’s days 
many books have been written 
containing sketches of wild-fowl 
shooting, and notices of the different 
species usually obtained round our 
shores; but for completeness and 
extent of information on every 
point which the wild-fowl shooter 
can desire, and especially on decoys, 
no better book has fallen under our 
observation than The Wildfowler, 
by H. C. Folkard (London: Long- 
mans, second edition, 1864). Its 
arrangement, however, is rather 
confusing, so that, in endeavouring 
to describe its contents, we will 
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adopt a division of the subject 
which will enable us to describe 
the various means, in the first place, 
which the sportsman generally em- 
ploys for the capture of wild-fowl ; 
and, secondly, to point out the ex- 
pedients to which the regular 
gunner who sends the birds to 
market has recourse. The former 
of these shoots for pleasure and 
exercise; the other uses nets, as 
well as firearms, in order to swell 
his profits, and regards the capture 
of wild-fowl as a mere commercial 
speculation. Sometimes the two 
divisions cross, as in a seaside 
parish with which we are acquainted, 
where several labourers manage 
to support themselves and their 
families by shooting larks and wild- 
fowl in the winter when the farmers 
can dispense with their help. These 
men have generally a strong native 
bias for sport, and are thus enabled, 
almost literally, to kill two birds 
with one stone—to sport and to 
sell. 

Perhaps the pleasures of winter- 
shooting are never more felt than 
when the sportsman rises long be- 
fore dawn and breaks the ice, it 
may be, in his bath. Soon he slips 
down into the silent house to make 
himself a cup of coffee, and then, 
taking his gun, fares forth to the 
stream. Over crackling crusts of 
snow, he makes his way to find the 
river running black between the 
snow heaped up by its banks, and 
the pale light of dawn irradiating a 
very dreary landscape as the stars 
fade out.’ Up flies, all at once, a 
‘company ’ of widgeon ; one or two 
are brought down, and the sports- 
man passes on to secure a mallard, 
perchance, at the little plantation. 
Then he deviates to a pond amongst 
marsh ground and rushes, and 
obtains, it may be, a brace of teal 
from it with right and left shots. 
These birds generally prefer such a 
situation to running water. It is 
now broad daylight, and, the ad- 
vantage of darkness being lost, the 
sportsman returns homie with a 
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good appetite for breakfast, picking 
up a snipe or two, and, it may be, a 
hare, on the way. Few kinds of 
shooting possess the charm of 
liberty and variety more strongly 
than this early morning shooting. 
It is possible, however, to steal 
upon little parties of duck by day, 
if they have been marked down, or 
seen at a bend of a river; else the 
chances of a bag by daylight shoot- 
ing are precarious. In severe wea- 
ther ducks lie closer than at other 
times; still, so wary are most wild- 
fowl, that as a rule it is only by 
accident that they are obtained 
by day. Manifold also are the 
delights of shooting them by moon- 
light. The sudden determination 
after dinner to go out, the speedy 
carrying out of the plan, and the 
abrupt transition from warmth and 
light to dim moonlight, lying in 
cream-coloured patches on the arctic 
landscape by the river, where jagged 
pieces of ice are hurriedly swept 
down by the inky streams—this, 
together with the intense silence 
prevailing, only broken at times by 
the cries of the birds passing over- 
head, forms a very seductive kind 
of shooting to some minds. In 
hard weather wild-fowl fly inland 
to feed, and are common in the 
large ‘drains’ and ‘cuts’ of East 
Anglia, where their progenitors 
used to rise in clouds sufficient to 
fill the sky, if we may believe the 
old chroniclers. And now, let the 
reader imagine himself nearing a 
bend in the stream, where the wind 
has whirled the snow into fantastic 
folds, and several ash-trees fling 
their gaunt arms into the frozen 
air. We must not mind slipping 
into ditches through the treacherous 
snow-crusts, provided no noise is 
made. Perhaps we obtain a shel- 
drake, which drops a trout of 
respectable size from its mouth as 
it lies winged on the bank. Or, it 
may:. be, cautiously nearing the 
stream, the crackling of the frozen 
snow betrays us, and three pochard 
scuttle away on the water, and 
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finally rise in front of us, while the 
wind bears them slightly to our 
right. Now is the time to catch 
them against the sky. The two 
barrels are discharged; one bird 
comes down with that‘ thud ’ which 
is so pleasant a sound to the sports- 
man, while the other, falling winged, 
requires a good chase before it can 
be secured. Farther on, a wild 
duck is stopped, and, may be, is 
lost in the gloom, as it falls near a 
hedgerow. It will form a pleasant 
breakfast for a fox. Then another 
mallard is bagged, and so on, till in 
the early hours of morning we re- 
turn home with a load of wild.fowl 
which feels heavy enough consider- 
ing the snow under foot. 
Occasionally wild-fowl are shot 
from holes scooped in the mudbanks 
of our large estuaries or on the sea- 
shore. In these a couple of sports- 
men station themselves an hour or 
so before dusk, squatting on straw 
or dried grass and matting. Here, 
a hundred yards or so from each 
other, they have leisure to light 
pipes and watch the flights of knot 
up and down the foreshore, the 
gray plovers stalking about in the 
mud, the long line of breakers ad- 
vancing before their eyes from the 
mists which half hide a gloomy sea, 
the many eerie sights and sounds 
which in such a position intensify 
the cold and solitude of November. 
It is all a chance, too, whether the 
birds will come at all, or, if they do 
come, whether they will fly over 
those lying in ambush. Night 
slowly falls, and with limbs stiffened 
and chilled one bethinks himself of 
the snug fireside, and is about to 
emerge from the hole, when two 
barrels fired by his comrade put 
him on the alert. Soon there is a 
rush of many wings over him, a 
flash and ringing report as he, too, 
fires and then leaps out to secure a 
couple of mallards. Returning to 
his hole, a fortunate man may, after 
waiting several hours, bag in this 
manner six or seven birds; but it 
is poor sport after all, owing to the 
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cramped position and forced inac- 
tivity, to say nothing of its depend- 
ence upon chance, while there is 
always a tolerable certainty of con- 
tracting rheumatism. Waiting for 
wild-fowl, therefore, is at best a 
doubtful and tiresome method of 
securing them. Professional gun- 
ners require some mode which is 
at once sure and which will provide 
them with a large number of victims. 
To this end many schemes have been 
devised. We shall describe four 
plans, which are, or have been, popu- 
lar in the southern and eastern 
counties of England. Those were 
the palmy days for wild-fowl cap- 
turers which Drayton has described 
in verse when treating of the Fen 
country, and Camden in prose, 
when vast flights of water-fowl 
darkened the heavens as they flew. 
In the flooded lowlands and rushy 
meres of Kast Anglia in those days 
wild ducks, widgeon, scaup-ducks, 
pochards, tufted ducks, teal, pin- 
tails, golden eyes, five or six species 
of goose, snipe, plover, woodcock, 
and a number of, wading birds, 
found congenial haunts. Few 
people shot or disturbed them ; 
they went and came to their feed- 
ing-grounds for the most part 
without. let or hindrance. The 
decoy was the chief method of 
thinning those flocks; but decoys 
have become all but extinct with 
the departure of these vast bodies 
of wild-fowl, as their rushes and 
bogs have gradually been converted 
into cornfields. Mr. Folkard says 
that two yet exist, at Purdies Hall, 
Nacton, and on the banks of the 
Orwell. In 1830 three decoys 
were in use near the Great Bedford 
Level. Ray in 1678 attributed the 
invention of the system to the 
Dutch. In Holland and France 


decoys were common in old days. 
With us in Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, 
the Norfolk Broads, Cambridge, and 
Somerset, they were much used. 
Pennant says that ten decoys near 
Wainfleet took in one season 31,200 


ducks. 


In 1799, 10,000 head of 
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ducks and wild-fowl were taken 
by one decoy in Essex. A decoy, 
now disused in that county, twenty 
or thirty years ago, yielded 800l, 
for one year’s profits; in fact, the 
handsome profit (for those days) 
of 2001: to 500l. was the average 
annual return of a decoy. So late 
as 1854-55 several large flights 
were taken in English decoys.. The 
essentials of this device are a pond, 
pipe and tunnel, a dog and decoy 
dacks. The capture of fowl always 
takes place in daylight, as with 
twilight most of the birds leave the 
waters for fens and meadows, which 
form their feeding-grounds. 
Although it is somewhat difficult 
to describea decoy without diagrams, 
we will do our best. First the pond 
must be shallow and retired; no 
shooting is to be permitted near it ; 
trees and copses must be planted 
round it, and it should be from two 
to three acres in extent. Four 
covered ‘pipes’ or water-channels 
run from its corners to the four 
points of the compass, as the birds 
have always to be decoyed towards 
the wind. Only a fringe of brush- 
wood must be allowed near them; 
trees would intercept the wind. 
Banks are left near the pipes on 
which the fowl may sun themselves ; 
small islands, too, and tufts of reeds, 
should dot the pond. Fora year or 
two the fowl must be suffered to 
remain in undisturbed possession 
of the locality, in order to give 
them confidence. The ‘pipes,’ to 
describe them in greater detail, are 
shallow covered ditches of six or 
seven inches in depth, leading some 
seventy or eighty yards into the 
plantation-grounds. They must be 
of a curved form, with the bend 
rather sharp, spanned with netting 
spread on curved bars of iron taper- 
ing to the ‘tunnel.’ This is a collap- 
sible net from six to ten feet long, 
spread out from the end of the 
‘pipe.’ The decoy ducks are of a 
peculiar breed, about three parts of 
which is of the wild duck; from 
twelve to fifty of them are employed 
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on each pond. Supposing all these 
engines to be in readiness, and the 
pond well filled with wild-fowl, the 
fowler in concealment whistles for 
his decoys to approach the pipe 
into which he wishes them to lure 
their victims. As he has scattered 
corn for them at the entrance, they 
soon swim up to it, thus inducing 
the wild birds to follow their 
example. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that they are privy to their 
master’s designs, as tame elephants 
maneeuvre to entice their wild 
brethren into the kraal: they simply 
come for the corn. Nothing more 
is done that day ; the corn is picked 
up by the ducks, and the wild ones, 
as usual, fly off at twilight to feed 
elsewhere. Next day the same 
process is gone through, but now 
the dog, or ‘ piper,’ as he is termed, 
comes into play. He is well trained 
to his work, of no peculiar breed, 
but very vivacious and sportive, 
and he ought to resemble a fox as 
much as possible in size and colour. 
Again the fowler lures the birds 
with corn (of course keeping out of 
sight), and again the decoy ducks 
seduce their wild kindred to the 
mouth of the ‘pipe.’ On the convex 
side of this ‘pipe’ are screens of 
grass or reeds behind which lurks 
the fowler. As the ducks swim up 
towards the throat of the ‘pipe,’ 
they now see a little red dog gam- 
boling up and down between them 
and the ‘pipe.’ The fowler by signs 
directs his movements and those of 
the decoy ducks without being 
observed by the others. Led by 
a fatal curiosity these soon swim 
into the ‘pipe;’ onwards the dog 
gambols farther up the pipe on the 
outside, farther and still more 
inward swim the ducks. An 
assistant then shows himself near 
the throat of the ‘pipe,’ and tke 
terrified ducks scuttle onwards into 
the tunnel or purse. All is now 
over : the fowler unhooks the tunnel 
and despatches the ducks crowded 
therein, ‘inclusos carcere nasse,’ 
at his leisure; the decoy ducks 
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having either taken care to remain 
behind or being spared if they, too, 
have flown into the tunnel. It is 
obvious that this ingenious method 
of taking wild-fowl is both com- 
plicated and expensive, yet our 
ancestors used to take large num- 
bers of birds with it from the end 
of October till February, spite of 
foxes stealing the decoy birds and 
frightening the wild-fowl, and 
pike devouring them. Mallards, 
teal, and widgeon were the chief 
species captured. Pochards and 
coots, it was found, were too 
cunning to fly up the ‘pipe,’ and 
generally escaped by doubling back 
and diving. 

The most careful accounts were 
kept of the fowl taken in the Ashby 
decoy, Lincolnshire, by Mr. H. 
Healey, from 1833 to 1868, a period 
of thirty-five winters. We find 
from these that during this time a 
grand total of 96,036 birds was 
captured ; all, save an occasional 
gadwall, pintail, or shoveller, being 
mallards, teal, and widgeon. 6,357 
wild-fowl were the most taken in 
any one year (1834-35); and 936 
the smallest number, in 1865-66. 
During the severe winter of 1852-53, 
6,059 head were captured. In 
contradistinction with these large 
figures may be placed the informa- 
tion given us last year by the 
present owner of the Friskney de- 
coy, also in Lincolnshire. He tells 
us that the value of his decoy has 
fallen off, owing to drainage, culti- 
vation, slight winters, and more 
houses having been built in the fen. 
The average yearly number of fowl 
that he takes is 150. The greatest 
number he has procured in any one 
year was about 1,000. The greatest 
number he has captured at one time 
was 85. Ducksand teal form the 
staple of his captures; a wet open 
season he thinks the best time for 
decoy operations, and his dog, he 
says, is of no special breed. 

Pochards, on account of their 
extreme wariness, cannot, as # rule, 
be captured in a decoy, but were 
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taken by our ancestors in what they 
knew as a ‘flight-pond.’ Oneof these 
was in operation at Mersea in Essex, 
and another at Brantham, Suffolk, 
but both have been ruined by the 
construction of a railway. Their 
plan is barely intelligible without 
the aid of a diagram. It may be 
briefly described, however, as con- 
sisting of a good-sized pond in a 
lonely neighbourhood frequented by 
pochards. Four large nets were 
suspended round its sides, each of 
them fifty yards long by eighteen 
deep. On the birds being flushed 
by an assistant, the fowler on a 
sudden elevated the net before them, 
as they rose, by means of cords, &c. ; 
they flew into it in their confusion, 
and dropped into pens or bins 
placed underneath, when they were 
at once secured before they could 
again rise on the wing. Many hun- 
dreds were by this means in old 
days caught at a time, while multi- 
tudes of those which fell into the 
bins were smothered by their fellows 
falling upon ‘them. These two de- 
vices—the decoy and the flight- 
pond—were the usual English 
modes of taking wild-fow]. There 
are very few places where they can 
at present be seen in operation. 
The two methods for procuring 
wild-fowl for the market now most 
popular amongst us are the gunning- 
punt and the sledge, In the former 
case the wild-fowl shooter lies at the 
bottom of a long low punt, expressly 
built for this kind of shooting, and 
fitted at the prow with a fixed swivel 
gun of great size and power. Full 
directions for constructing it, to- 
gether with plates, dimensions, &c., 
may be found in Hawker. Occasion- 
ally the punt is used in the day- 
time with success upon wild-fowl; 
during a snow-storm, for instance, 
when they are huddled together in 
masses before the piteous breeze, 
but far more commonly at night. 
The gunner chooses a moonlit night, 
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loads his huge gun, lies down in the 
pant, and endeavours by the aid of 
two small paddles partly to drift 
down upon, partly to urge himself 
towards his prey, which we may 
suppose feeding in companies on the 
shallow waters of some estuary. 
The sportsman must be prepared to 
rough it, as the exposure to cold and 
wind is very serious; many dangers, 
too, have to be faced, such as being 
drifted on a sandbank and ignomi- 
niously left there high and dry, 
being upset by the incoming tide, 
or shot by some rival punter who 
cannot discern his neighbour’s posi- 
tion in the gloom ; but the charms 
and excitement of the sport counter- 
balance these perils. And now the 
gunner, we will suppose, has drifted 
within easy range of the birds, and 
dare not use his paddles further. 
Moreover, the birds are beginning 
to look suspiciously at the dark 
drifting object, and to draw together 
as a preliminary to rising in alarm. 
Now is the sportsman’s time! He 
promptly elevates the gun by means 
of a swivel, and draws the trigger 
as the frightened flock takes wing. 
Out roars the heavy charge of duck- 
shot, and ina moment the sea is 
covered with dead, winged, and 
dying water-fowl. Then ensues the 
further excitement of the cripple- 
chase, the wounded birds swimming 
to the sedges, or diving and dash- 
ing out to sea. To reclaim these 
winged birds in such a clumsy craft 
and faint light is often no easy task. 
At Poole and Lymington large num- 
bers are frequently procured by the 
punt-gun. Mr. Knox! gives a most 
interesting account of the sport in 
Pagham Harbour, which may be 
confidently recommended to the 
novice at gunning. From one dis- 
charge he saw six wild swans, seve- 
ral brent geese, and nearly twenty 
ducks of various kinds, knocked 
down. Besides these species, pin- 
tails, shovellers, plovers, divers 
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curlews, and others are shot with 
the punt-gun. Sometimes theswivel- 
gun is mounted on a small yacht, 
which is steered close to the flocks of 
sea-fowl, while the sportsmen keep 
themselves as much as possible out 
of sight. In a favourable season, 
until the birds become wary, much 
execution may thus be done. 

The indefatigable gunners of Lym- 
ington frequently employ a fourth 
mode of taking wild-fowl, namely, 
the sledge, This, which is also 
known as the ‘ launching-punt,’ re- 
sembles a gunning-punt with the 
stern sawn off, but it is smaller and 
lighter. The sportsman, dressed in 
flannel and waterproof, lies down 
behind this engine and pushes it 
slowly before him over the long 
mud _ flats, at low water, towards 
any companies of birds which he 
may notice. This kind of punt is 
also armed with a huge duck-gun 
at the prow, the trigger of which is 
pulled by means of astring attached 
toit. Amateurs would not admire 
the ‘ launching-punt,’ as it involves 
much labour and exposure, to say 
nothing of the cold and slimy flats 
over which the gunner must crawl. 
Mr. Folkard goes so far as to term 
this plan of wild-fow] shooting ‘most 
unsportsmanlike and contemptible.’ 
The enthusiast in wild-fowl shoot- 
ing may be confidently referred to 
his pages. Equipment, game, guns, 
dogs, punts, and hiding-places are 
exhaustively treated in them. Ifa 
man bea good shot, and can find 
any wild-fowl in his neighbourhood, 
he cannot well fail in procuring 
them under such a Mentor. We do 
not, however, notice in his book a 
singular mode of taking duoks 
practised in the large shallow tanks 
or jheels of India. The native 
fowler wades in with a calabash 
over his head, round which are 
placed a few rushes and long grasses. 
Gradually, and without making any 
commotion, he draws near the un- 
suspecting fowl, seizes their legs 
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from below, and draws them one 
by one under the water, to be killed 
and fastened to his waistbelt. 

There is a very good chapter on 
wild-fowl shooting, both from the 
hut (as the French chasseurs of 
the Somme are wont to do), and 
with the punt-gun, in the late Major 
Leveson’s (the ‘Old Shikarry’) 
Sport in Many Lands.’ After spend- 
ing his life in pursuing larger game 
in India and Africa, it is not won- 
derful that this kind of shooting 
strikes a man as somewhat tame. 
Consequently, ‘the Old Shikarry,’ 
while conscientiously describing the 
sportsman’s outfit, and the several 
methods of following wild-fowl, de- 
livers himself of a few depreciatory 
remarks : 


He must be an enthusiastic sportsman 
indeed who systematically pursues wild- 
fowl shooting at night as a diversion, as 
there is no sport so uncertain, or more cal- 
culated to try his endurance, his. patience, 
and his constitution, His pursuit is not 
only carried on in the coldest part of the 
year, but also during those hours when 
others are enjoying the comforts of a blaz- 
ing fire or nestling snugly in their beds. 
No cheerful conversation of companions 
enlivens his dull, dreary waiting hours, no 
merry cry of his dogs excites his interest 
by their instinctive sagacity. With him 
all must be stillness ; even his dog couches 
silently by his side as he stands, sits, nay 
sometimes lies on the frozen ground, lis- 
tening for the coming flights that in the 
darker hours are somewhat less wary than 
in the daylight. Even supposing the fowl 
to have arrived and alighted, they may 
have settled down far out of range, and the 
wild-fowler then has but the choice of two 
proceedings: to wait freezing in the hope 
of their approaching within shot, or to 
wade perhaps thigh-deep in ice-cold water 
until he can get near them; but this must 
be done with no little caution—any unusual 
noise in the water, even the splashing 
made by his dog, if he is not perfectly 
steady and under command, may cause his 
ears to be saluted with the ‘quack, quack’ 
of alarm, and he has the mortification of 
seeing the whole flock moving off to some 
distant part, or hearing the flutter of their 
wings as they betake themselves to a 
more secure locality. Thus his hopes as 
regards that flight are over, and he has 
only to chew the ‘cud of disappointment 
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and wait in silence for the chance arrival 
of another. At times small flights will 
arrive and depart in quick succession, and 
the fowler may perhaps kill a duck or two 
from each, if he has luck; again, he may 
keep a watchful vigil the night through, 
and return home without having seen or 
heard a pinion. 


Perhaps this is somewhat too 
dark a view to take of wild-fowl 
shooting; the delights of obtaining 
exercise in severe frost and snow, 
conquering cold and that liking for 
comfort which besets all men in 
wintry weather, and, above all, the 
pleasure of outwitting the craftiest 
of wild-fow!l in craft fand perseve- 
rance, must be weighed against 
these drawbacks. Probably with 
most who are fond of an active life 
the decision, in spite of its numerous 
discomforts and disappointments, 
will be on the side of the sport. 
Major Leveson illustrates shooting 
wild-fowl from behind a horse, 
trained to stand fire, as a stalking- 
horse. An imitation horse was 
frequently used in England in the 
days when wild-fowl were more 
numerous, and it was worth while 
to resort to such a device. 


A stalking-horse (says quaint Gervase 
Markham') may be some old jade train’d 
up for that purpose, who will gently, and 
as you will, walk along with you, but for 
want of such a live horse you may cut out 
the resemblance of one in canvas or match- 
paper, pasted together, a sufficient breadth 
and length, with ears, legs, and tail, and 
all the parts proportionable, which you 
must paint to the lively colour of a horse, 
and something at his nose like grass, and 
his head stooping as if he were grazing. 


At the present day, not only is 
patience to use such an engine lack- 
ing amongst our sportsmen, but the 
birds themselves would probably be 
found inaccessible by the device. 
Just as fishermen affirm that trout 
are now too well ‘educated’ to be 
caught by badly-tied, indifferent 
flies, so wild-fowl, from constant 
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persecution, appear to have de- 
veloped increased watchfulness. 
Mr. Darwin might well add these 
two instances to his lists of acquired 
faculties. 

Another book which may be re- 
commended to the shooter of wild- 
fowl along our estuaries and fore- 
shores, as written by an ornitho- 
logist as well as a sportsman, is 
Hints on Shore Shooting.? Entering 
more fully into details than does 
‘Wildfowler,’ Mr. Harting possesses 
an immense advantage over him in 
being familiarly acquainted with 
wild birds from a scientific point of 
view. Copious directions are also 
given in this book (which, in every 
sense of the word, is a manual for 
the wild-fowl shooter), not merely 
how to approach, but also how to 
skin and preserve the birds after 
bagging them. The votaries of 
shore-shooting, indeed, cannot com- 
plain of any deficiencies in the 
literature of their favourite sport. 
Their difficulty rather is where to 
find birds to shoot; and, consider- 
ing how numerous these sportsmen 
are becoming in an age devoted to 
wild sports, in consequence of most 
accessible shooting-grounds rising 
higher in rental year by year, they 
certainly possess a grievance when 
the free shootings along the coast 
are gradually absorbed into the 
neighbouring squires’ shooting. 
We had always considered that the 
right of shooting between high and 
low water-marks, especially on the 
long, low banks of mud and shingle 
occasionally exposed at different parts 
of our coasts, belonged to all her 
Majesty’s lieges. At all events, this 
right is exercised on almost all our 
foreshores. As we write, however, 
a smart controversy on the point is 
proceeding week by week in the 
Field paper, in consequence of some 
eligible shooting-grounds on the es- 
tuary of the Thames, where London 
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sportsmen had for years been wont 
to shoot, having lately been claimed 
by the adjoining territorial mag- 
nates. Every lover of sport must 
beaggrieved to find mud-flats, which 
for years had practically been open 
to the poorest wild-fowl shooter, 
and which are easily accessible from 
crowded’ London, being withdrawn 
from the list of free shootings. 
Some sporting Mr. De Morgan is 
required as the champion of op- 
pressed wild-fowl shooters, who 
should annually visit these ‘ muds,’ 
and, spite of notice-boards and 
keepers, persist in shooting a duck 
in order to vindicate the sovereign 
right of the people to its coast 
shootings. He might reckon on 
the powerful aid of Mr. Bright, 
fresh from denouncing the Game 
Laws as a blot on our modern 
civilisation. Mr. Peter Taylor, too, 
would probably help him, from his 
regard for the food supplies of the 
country. We have not forgotten how 
the honourable member asserted 
in the House that a man might as 
well keep Bengal tigers as hares 
and rabbits on his property. Nay, 
the one, he said, would do less 
injury, on the whole, than the other ; 
for while the one might eat a few 
Christians, the others would cer- 
tainly consume the food of a great 
many. 

We may be quite sure that Chris- 
itopher North, in his sporting jacket,' 
has not forgotten the delights of 
shooting duck, teal, and widgeon. 
How could he lose any memories of 
lovely moorland lochs, and arms of 
the sea shut in by savage rocks, of 
the rivers and coasts of his beloved 
Scotland teeming during frost with 
birds rivalling those Homer paints 
by the Cayster’s marshes ? 

Apart from the poetry of wild- 
fowl shooting, however, it is to 
another Scottish sportsman that 
intending wild-fowl shooters will 
turn with most advantage. Mr. C. 
St. John united to the loving eye 
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of the poet the keen insight and 
well-stored information of an ac- 
complished naturalist, as well as 
the steady aim and perseverance of 
askilled sportsman. His writings 
have served more than any other 
books to render wild shooting in 
Scotland popular with the present 
generation. As boys, we read his 
Highland Sports with ardent enthu- 
siasm for the lonely corries, bare 
headlands, and widespread plains, 
purple with heather over which 
he ledour eager feet. We learnt 
under his guidance to recognise the 
peregrine’s lordly sweep, and the 
wild circles described on high 
by the golden eagle. As for the 
‘muckle hart of Benmore,’ its 
chase and shooting carried us into 
an enchanted world of adventure 
lying at our very doors. Nor is 
the author’s knowledge of wild-fowl 
less than his acquaintance with the 
creatures of moor and mountain. 
In mature life, we recur again and 
again to his delightful books, and 
in each of them a fund of sober 
and well-digested experience is to 
be found about approaching and 
shooting wild-fowl. 

He is much to be envied who 
first makes Mr. St. John’s ac- 
quaintance, if he possesses any taste 
for natural history and the pleasures 
of rustic life. And as we think of 
this true sportsman’s untimely 
death, it is hard to repress a sigh 
over the copious out-door lore and 
loving knowledge of our native 
beasts and birds irretrievably lost 
to the world. Amongst all who 
can appreciate the free wild life of 
the Scottish shooting-lodge, the 
name of Charles St. John will long 
be held in honour. They will 
apostrophise his memory as Virgil! 
addresses his Daphnis— 

Fluvios dum piscis amabit, 

Dumque thymo pascentur apes, dum rore 
cicade, 

Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudesque 


manebunt. 
M. G. Watkins. 


i., p. 29 (Ed. 1865). 





COUNT CAVOUR. 


F the four men who made a 
United Italy, Mazzini, Gari- 
baldi, Cavour, Victor Emmanuel, 
one only is now left. To distin- 
guish their several parts in the great 
work will be the task of future 
historians; meanwhile, we have now 
the opportunity of studying the 
life and character of the statesman 
whose aid was indispensable to it, 
in two recent biographies, both 
French.! 

We turn from the glowing pages 
of M. de la Rive to the cold 
unimpassioned ones of M. de 
Mazade, and feel that, after all, 
the portrait which they both at- 
tempt to draw is but little affected 
by varying methods of treatment. 
The lines of the man’s individuality 
are so strongly marked, his career 
was s0 exceptional, its arena so 
majestic, its results are so great, 
the forces he had to contend with 
became so pliant to his hand, that 
if his story is related with any 
measure of truth, it can hardly fail 
to possess the interest of a romance, 
or to exhibit him with the attrac- 
tions of a hero. There is no veil 
that friendship need throw over his 
conduct, or that criticism need seek 
to tear away. 

Camille Benso, Count de Cavour, 
born at Turin, August 1, 1810, 
and named after his sponsor, Prince 
Camille de Borghese, was the 
second son of Marquis Michele 
Benso de Cavour. ‘The family of 
Bensi was of Saxon origin, the 
founder of its Italian branch having 
entered Italy in the twelfth cen- 
tury, as a follower of Frederick 
Barbarossa (with whom he fought 
against the Lega Lombarda), and, 
after a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 


married Donna Bentia, heiress of 
the Chieri family, and, with other 
fiefs, obtained the estate of San- 
tena. Gradually attaching them- 
selves more and more to the Dukes 
of Savoy, as the dominion of those 
princes became more settled, and 
the Bensi grew more disposed to 
regard the foster-land of their 
family as its home, the sons of the 
house were found from time to 
time engaged in important contests, 
and often taking a conspicuous 
place in the court, the council, or 
the camp, long ere the genius and 
courage of their race attained its 
point of culmination in Camille. 
The title of Cavour, to which he 
has given such undying fame, is 
derived from a ruined castle on an 
immense rock, rising from a level 
plain in the province of Pignerol, 
with a village at its foot, and was 
conferred, with the fief annexed to 
it, as an extinct marquisate, on one 
of the lords of Santena in the 
middle of the last century, by 
Charles Emmanuelthe Third, second 
king of Sardinia. All these par- 
ticulars have probably more interest 
for the world in general than they 
had for Cavour, who, as M. de 
Mazade tells us in a note, was 
wont to be both indifferent and 
sceptical about traditions concern- 
ing the antiquity or origin of his 
family, whose greatest glory was. 
yet to be reflected from himself. 

In his earliest years there was 
little that calls for remark, if we 
except ‘an ardent desire to please’ 
and the faculty of pleasing—neither 
very uncommon qualities in them- 
selves, but not very commonly 
combined with the severe truthfal- 
ness and uncompromising indepen- 
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cence ‘of character which distin- 
guished Camille. He loved romp- 
ing and disliked study as most 
healthy and many intelligent 
children do, and both for the same 
reason—from the superfluity rather 
than the lack of energy. No man 
ever displayed more zeal for know- 
ledge or more steadfast application 
in its acquirement than did Cavour 
in after life, when conscious of a 
defective education, and anxious 
to repair its omissions. But the 
education must have been liberal 
indeed that could then have seemed 
sufficient to his eager and capacious 
mind; and though it is easy to 
understand his regret for the nar- 
rowness and too special nature of 
his studies at the Military School, 
they perhaps did as mach for him 
in training and invigorating his 
intellect as might have been effected 
in the way of widening it by more 
general pursuits. The education of 
an ordinary man is of immeasurable 
importance, that of an extraordinary 
one matters far less. With the 
former everything depends upon 
it, for it moulds him; with the 
latter it is but a portion of the 
‘environment’ whose disadvantages 
he surmounts. One characteristic 
little anecdote deserves to be re- 
corded of the six-year-old Camille. 
On arriving at the house of a friend 
after a long journey, he complained 
bitterly of the bad horses supplied 
to his party on the way, and declared 
that the man who was to blame for 
them ought to be dismissed. ‘Then 
you must apply to the Syndic,’ he 
was told; and, nothing daunted, he 
did so in person next day, return- 
ing with the full assurance that 
his demand would be complied 
with. At ten years of age he en- 
tered the Military Academy, and 
was soon afterwards appointed 
page to the Prince de Carignan, an 
honour reserved for the sons of 
noble families, and much coveted, 
as a rule, on account of the pri- 
vileges it entailed. But so irksome 
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to him were its restraints, so openly 
did he chafe under them, that he 
was speedily degraded from the 
position, and expressed more than 
satisfaction in the loss of a dignity 
that he despised. He won worthier 
honours as a student, closing his 
school life at sixteen with such bril- 
liant success in the examination, 
that, at the urgent request of one 
of the Professors, the rule which de- 
ferred an officer’s commission till he 
was twenty was set aside in his 
favour, and he left the Academy as 
sub-lieutenant of engineers. Led 
by his duty to service in various 
garrisons, he conceived an early 
and lasting preference for Genoa, 
always leaving with reluctance and 
revisiting with delight a sphere 
where the fuller life and ease of 
society seemed doubly charming in 
contrast with the head-quarters of 
routine and prejudice at Turin. 
To a youth so gifted, lively, and 
fascinating withal, every door stood 
open. At Genoa he was surrounded 
by friends, and by many opportu- 
nities for improvement, of which 
he eagerly availed himself. It was 
a bright phase of existence which 
in 1830 came to an unexpected end. 
The Paris Revolution of that year 
struck the liberal chords of his 
nature; he took no pains to con- 
ceal his interest in the event; his 
unguarded expressions of sympathy 
for the French recalled but too 
vividly to Charles Albert’s mind 
the memory of his former restive 
page, and Cavour was in disgrace 
again. He was punished by being 
sent to superintend the repairs of 
the fortress at Bard, without any 
companion of his own rank, or any 
occupation for his mental powers. 
After six months of this lonely 
banishment—all but ‘solitary con- 
finement’ as it was for him—he 
sent in his resignation. It was 
accepted without demur, and his 
brief career as a soldier terminated. 

His choice of another was strange 
(so, at least, it appears, unless we 
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accept the fact that, as affairs then 
stood in Piedmont, there was little 
choice in the matter) ; he became a 
farmer! No previous task or pur- 
suit had prepared the way for this, 
and when he began his apprentice- 
ship on one of the family estates 
(at Grenzano, in the province of 
Alba), he hardly knew, it is said, a 
cabbage froma turnip! Two years 
later he undertook the manage- 
ment of Léri, a large neglected 
estate then recently purchased by 
his relatives. There, in a flat coun- 
try, surrounded by rice-fields (scenes 
for ever endeared to him), he led 
for fifteen years the simple life of 
an agriculturist, apparently happy 
and content, so far, at any rate, as 
his own lot was concerned. But 
Cavour, in his retired homestead, 
was no mere plodding farmer, 
busied in his private interests alone ; 
he was already a patriot, intent on 
the interests of agriculture and of 
his country at large. Neither was 
he the man to run on in the estab- 
lished grooves of farming more 
than of anything else, unless there 
were some excellent reason for 
doing so; and this was little likely 
to be the case where science was 
dreaded and enterprise unknown. 
His aim was to develop the re- 
sources of the soil; where it failed 
in produce, to find and remedy the 
reasons of its failure; where it 
yielded well to make it yield still 
better. He turned every improve- 
ment in tillage, every discovery in 
agricultural chemistry, to account ; 
one undertaking gave rise to ano- 
ther ; steamboats on the Lago Mag- 
giore; a railway company; steam- 
mills; manufactories for manure ; 
and a bank at Turin; all owed 
their existence to his exertions at 
this time, and every new project 
seemed to engross his full atten- 
tion. 

Consistently adhering to his plan, 
M. de Mazade passes rapidly over 
the earlier and obscurer portion 
of his hero’s story, hardly even 
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pausing on the fifteen years of his 
retirement at Léri. Yet the im- 
portance of those years in the life 
of such a man, and at such a period 
of his life, can scarcely be rated too 
high. Grant that they were in- 
evitable, that at the best there was 
nothing for him but the sorry 
choice between inaction and an un- 
congenial pursuit, still, looked at 
in any way, their significance is 
great—equally so, indeed, whether 
we consider them in relation to 
their cause or their result. Occur- 
ring, as they did, at that period 
which in the lives of most men is 
replete with turmoil and excite- 
ment, with the rise and fall of many 
hopes, the weaving of many schemes, 
the fading of many visions, and 
covering one of the most momen- 
tous transitions of existence—that 
from youth to manhood—what 
strength of character do they im- 
ply! how, beyond measure, must 
they have reinforced it! Com- 


pare them, too—these fifteen years 


at Léri—with those that preceded 
them, and with the fifteen years 
that followed. Consider the youth 
who entered on them, full of life 
and fire, sensible of all the charms 
of brilliant society, of social and 
intellectual success; the man who 
emerged from them, clear-sighted, 
daring, calm, ripe for the highest 
cares of State, what volumes do 
they speak of the self-discipline 
brought to them, of that which 
they matured ! 

Meanwhile events were converg- 
ing to a climax in other parts of 
Europe, and the ‘ obscare citizen of 
Piedmont’ (so he designated him- 
self), cognisant of all around him 
on his visits to Paris and Geneva, 
and to England in 1835 and 1843, 
did not fail to note their tendency. 
While apparently immersed in the 
gaieties of the French capital, this 
many-sided being was keenly obser- 
vant of its political divisions, was 
predicting, as an aristocrat, the 
fall of his own order, and speculat- 
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ing, without an accent of regret, on 
the good or evil that the advent of 
Democracy would bring. In Eng- 
land, he studied our political and 
social institutions, our various 
branches of industry, especially 
agriculture, our national conduct 
and character. For all these, we 
may remark, in passing, his admira- 
tion, though very warm, was neither 
unbounded nor blind. The Eng- 
lishman always seemed to Cavour 
too much of a machine, and there 
was a certain indescribable some- 
thing which he found in Parisian 
salons and missed in English 
society. More than this, he con- 
fessed himself unable to believe in 
our political honesty. Be these 
things as they might, however, his 
first step, on his return to Turin in 
1835, was to remedy evils similar 
to those which, in England, our 
new Poor Law was then trying to 
meet ; and, in connection with other 
influential men, he founded infant 
asylums in Piedmont. But his zeal 
in this work, which was very dear 
to him, drew so much attention, 
that the Sardinian Government 
took umbrage, and ere long he per- 
ceived that he could only secure the 
welfare of the undertaking by with- 
drawing, sorely against his will, 
from active participation in it. 
Full of thoughts and anxieties, after 
his second visit to England, he 
sought relief in his pen, and pub- 
lished two political essays, one on 
Ireland (containing some keen- 
sighted prophecies which were ac- 
curately fulfilled), and one on the 
abolition of duties on corn in Eng- 
Jand. We need not turn to the 
‘ Italy ’ of that time—crushed, dis- 
membered, and effete, a ‘ kingdom ’ 
only on the map—in order to under- 
stand how precious must have been 
to Cavour the refreshment of ‘a 
salubrious intellectual atmosphere,’ 
which, from 1835 to 1848, he 
annually enjoyed at Geneva. A 
glance at the condition of thought 
—religious, political and scientific 
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—in his own Sardinia, will suffice. 
We cannot better realise this than 
by picturing to ourselves what it 
would be in Great Britain if the 
narrowest ecclesiastics, the most 
ignorant opponents of science, the 
most bigoted Tories—in short, the 
fiercest enemies of every kind of 
progress, were permitted to have 
all their own way. The influence 
of the Jesuits was predominant ; 
the system and spirit of Jesuitism 
— intolerance, espionnage, distrust— 
prevailed. No wonder that Cavour 
described Turin as ‘an intellectual 
hell,’ where science and intelli- 
gence were regarded as ‘ inventions 
of the devil.’ Even for an agricul- 
tural society the royal sanction, in 
1841, was with difficulty obtained ; 
and still more’ objection was made 
to the formation of a whist club, 
set on foot by Cavour, after the 
fashion of London and Paris. It 
was enough that the minds of men, 
drawn, under any pretext, together, 
might act like flint and steel. In 
the light struck out by their con- 
tact things might assume a new 
aspect, custom might cease to ap- 
pear an all-sufficient reason for 
their continuance as they were. 
That Cavour, faithful to the juste 
milieu which, when only twenty- 
five, he had put before him as his 
aim, and a Conservative in his rela- 
tion to revolutionists, should be a 
Liberal in relation to such a régime 
as this, was a matter of course. 
That under this régime he, courage- 
ous and enthusiastic, still preserved 
that juste milieu must always re- 
dound to his honour. 

But in vain was every door to 
public life held closed against him. 
Surely, though quietly, the future 
statesman was coming to the front, 
his arena all but ready for him. 
Perhaps it was some dim foreboding 
of this that caused Charles Albert 
to declare him the most dangerous 
man in his dominions, and the 
Austrian Government to keep a 
strict surveillance over him when 
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he made a tour through Northern 
Italy so early as 1836. In Decem- 
ber 1847, 
others, started, at Turin, a news- 
paper, the Risorgimento, of which 
he became the editor. At the 
moment of its appearance, the 
Liberal reforms of Pio Nono were 
exciting increased hatred of the 
Jesuits, and the Genoese were 
petitioning the King to expel them. 
In a meeting of men of all shades 
of opinion at Turin, the proposal 
that this petition should be sup- 
ported there in its original form 
found general approval, but was 
opposed by Cavour, on the ground 
that it was useless to ask for re- 
forms which led to nothing, and, 
granted or not, only disturbed the 
Government, which could not pos- 
sibly go on as it was. Let them 
instead, he urged, demand a Con- 
stitution, in accordance with the 
progress of the times, and that be- 
fore it was too late. This was too 
bold and unexpected a measure to 
be adopted at once, even had 
there been no secret jealousy of 
Cavour, or no suspicion of his 
Anglo-mania. It was resisted by 
the extreme Liberals, and _ lost. 
Covered with calumny, and defeated 
as he was, its author nevertheless 
beheld, two months later, the con- 
cession of all he had desired, when 
on February 8, 1848, the King, 
warned by the current of events, 
granted the Statuto, the charter of 
Italian liberty. Cavour was ap- 
pointed a member of the commis- 
sion for drawing up an electoral 
law, which was framed exactly on 
the suggestions of his own articles 
in the Risorgimento; but the tem- 
perate tone of that journal had ren- 
dered him unacceptable, as usual, 
to the extreme parties on both 
sides, and it was not till he had 
presented himself a second time as 
a candidate for election that he was 
returned as member for Turin. His 
political career thus at length in- 
itiated, his first object was to aid 
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the consolidation and development 
of the new institutions. The calm 
which he saw to be needful for 
this end was broken bythe revo- 
lution at Milan; he was among the 
foremost to call Sardinia to arms 
against Austria by means of the 
Risorgimento, and subsequently en- 
rolled himself among the volun- 
teers. Hardly, indeed, had the 
Statuto Fondamentale been signed 
by Charles Albert, ere half Europe 
was in a blaze of insurrections. 
Austria, enfeebled by revolution at 
Vienna, seemed for a short while 
likely to yield before Piedmont, 
victorious at Peschiera and Goito. 
But the political vane shifted; the 
little Sardinian kingdom found it- 
self bereft of European support, 
anarchy within it and around; the 
Pope in flight from Rome, the 
Grand-Duke from Florence, and a 
strong democratic party hampering 
the action of Government at Turin. 
The armistice at Milan only com- 
plicated matters by bringing peace 
to a people defeated and depressed, 
and consequently less inclined than 
ever to trust the moderate mea- 
sures which alone could place their 
liberties on a firm and lasting basis. 
The King was in despair, but Cavour 
was not. To the new Ministry, 
under his friend Alfieri, he gave his 
cordial support. Insulted in the 
Chamber, and attacked by the press, 
he still held his ground against the 
‘revolutionary measures’ which he 
deemed contrary to the Statuto; and 
so early as November 16, 1848, he 
foretold, in the columns of the Risor- 
gimento, that the revolutionary 
spirit of Europe would result in the 
elevation of Louis Napoleon to the 
throne of France! Throughout, 
Cavour was opposed alike to the 
people and the King (whose weak- 
ness. led him to prefer extremes), 
and in the general election of 1849 
his unpopularity was proved by his 
rejection. Backed now by a revo- 
lutionary majority, the new minister 
Gioberti discarded the principles 
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for which Cavour had contended, 
soon to adopt them, however; and 
then Cavour eagerly defended with 
his pen the man who had done his 
utmost to deprive him of all other 
means of influence. Gioberti fell 
(and with him Cavour), to be suc- 
ceeded for a brief and calamitous 
period by Rattazzi. To restore the 
Pope to Rome, and to Florence her 
Grand-Duke, was, in Gioberti’s opi- 
nion, the first duty to be performed; 
war with Austria for independence, 
the next. The democratic party, 
averse to all intervention, impatient 
only to break the armistice and 
plunge immediately into war, had 
now the reins of power. The King 
yielded to its pressure, and staked 
and lost all in one last throw on the 
fatal field of Novara, March 23, 
1849. His army fought bravely ; 


but, formed in great measure of raw 
recruits, and without sufficient con- 
fidence in its cause, or at any rate 
in the motives that had hurried 
it to the field, it was easily panic- 


stricken, and beyond the power of 
its gallant officers to hold together. 
A crisis of tremendous import en- 
sued. Genoa rose in revolution; 
Turin rang with cries of ‘ treason,’ 
and with denunciations of a new 
armistice; but, with Austria on the 
Sesia, threatening Piedmont with 
actual invasion, or the alternative of 
@ peace whose conditions were un- 
known, an armistice was indispens- 
able. Charles Albert was in exile,and 
Victor Emmannel, at the end of 
March 1849, found himself King of 
Sardinia with everything to begin 
again. Should he sign the Statuto, 
and be a ‘ constitutional’ monarch ? 
retain the tricolour and the scheme 
of independence ?—or not? He 
made his choice for freedom, swore 
fidelity to the Statuto, and with his 
noble minister, Massimo d’ Azeglio 
(‘the Knight of Italy,’ as M. de 
Mazade gravefully terms him), the 
young sovereign devoted himself to 
the salvation of his country. Twice 
did D’Azeglio (always upheld by the 
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Risorgimento) dissolve the Chamber, 
ere he secured a majority on the 
Right, with Cavour, once more as 
representative of Turin, at its head. 
But there were smouldering dis- 
cords in the section, and these be- 
came open and irreconcilable when, 
in March 1850, D’Azeglio, advised 
by Cavour, moved for the suppres- 
sion of ecclesiastical tribunals and 
other privileges of the clergy. The 
motion was carried after a very 
effective speech from Cavour, who 
argued that the Church cannot in a 
free State expect to retain all the 
privileges it possessed when ‘ privi- 
lege constituted law.’ The principle 
of ‘afree Church inafreeState,’ which 
it was henceforth Cavour’s avowed 
aim to carry out, may be variously ap- 
preciated according to the side from 
which it is regarded; but in any 
case it must be admitted that the 
abolition of abuses should be the 
first condition of freedom, and 
from this point at least neither the 
above step with regard to the foro, 
nor even the ‘ Rattazzi Law’ of 
1855, can be viewed as an infringe- 
ment of it. It may be well to pause 
here for a moment, though at the 
cost of anticipating some portions of 
our narrative, in order to under- 
stand clearly the meaning of those 
now far-famed words, ‘ Libera Chiesa 
in Libero Stato,’ as reiterated by 
Cavour. With him they signified 
neither more nor less than the entire 
separation of the temporal and 
spiritual powers; the Pope was to 
have no jurisdiction over the State 
affairs of Piedmont (or of Italy, as 
it afterwards stood); the State no 
jurisdiction over the affairs of the 
Church. There was no bitterness 
in Cavour’s relations with the eccle- 
siastical power ; even no opposition 
to it, so long as it confined itself to 
the regulation of religious matters, 
and in dealing with these did not 
interfere with political matters, nor 
with social rights and justice. He 
considered the temporal power of 
the Papacy injurious alike to the 
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interests of religion and of Italian 
nationality. As the whole problem 
of the mutual independence of 
Church and State was before his 
mind from the first, so it was 
always contemplated by him with 
the same characteristic temperance 
and breadth, the same clear view of 
what would constitute freedom for 
them both. When, in 1860-61, the 
time for its solution came, compli- 
cated as it was by the invasion of 
































































































































































) the Marches, and the necessity which 
, he foresaw of consummating Italian 
) independence by fixing the seat of 
‘ government at Rome, he still aimed 
, at making the Church appear to 
n Europe and the Catholic world what 
j she really appeared to himself—the 
\. gainer rather than the loser in a 
n transaction which left the Popedom 
y inviolate as a spiritual power, with 
e full enjoyment of all ecclesiastical 
e rights and honours, a large estate 
d in the kingdom, and absolute pos- 
e session of the Vatican; a trans- 
0, action, in short, which, in Cavour’s 
of opinion, would ‘ establish the liberty 
e- of the Church on the broadest 
Se foundations.’ That Catholicism 
ne should be deemed incompatible 
of with liberty seemed to him an in- 
T- justice; possibly it seemed more 
se desirable to him than to the Church 
sa herself that this fallacy—if it was 
by one—should be practically and 
ed nrevocably swept away. In all this 
ire he showed the habitual largeness 
nd of mind with which Rome could 
to neither sympathise nor cope; and 
ate it was but natural that Cardinal 
as Antonelli, when at the moment of 
no the crisis he detected in the temper 
the of Europe a loophole for escape, 
ess — should resist him by all the means 
sle- within his reach, and endeavour to 
ion § bold back the Pope, more than half 
to reconciled to his fate. The Church, 
ars, § Cavour believed, would benefit by 
not § her emancipation from the burden 
nor § of the temporal power, and feel new 
He § life in tasting the reviving cup of 
of § liberty. The King must ultimately 





be enthroned at Rome, but neither 
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Italy nor Europe must see in his 
advent there an indication of the 
Pope’s subjection to the State, or of 
interference with his spiritual rule ; 
rather they must hail it as evidence 
of the total independence of both 
Church and State—‘ Libera Chiesa 
in Libero Stato.’ This was the key- 
note of his policy, and it expressed 
exactly what he meant. 

To return from our digression 
to the events of 1850 once more :— 
A few months after D’Azeglio’s 
measure concerning the foro, Santa 
Rosa, a favourite member of the 
Cabinet, was deprived of the last 
sacraments of the Church because 
he refused to disavow on his death- 
bed the part he had taken in that 
matter. A strong reaction against 
the clergy ensued; the popular 
voice, gladly obeyed by the Premier, 
demanded Cavour, who, as the suc- 
cessor of Santa Rosa, at once be- 
came Minister of Agriculture, of the 
Navy, and of Commerce, to the 
amusement of the King, who pro- 
phesied that he would presently 
have every office in his hands, and 
proved right respecting all save one 
(that of Justice). 

Cavour had once declared at 
Paris that if ever he were a 
minister he ‘would make his 
principles triumph or resign,’ and 
he religiously kept his word. To 
extend the commerce of his country, 
and to secure it by commercial 
treaties with other countries of 
Europe, even Austria not excluded; 
to give, by means of free trade, 
a fresh impetus to industry in every 
department, and especially in that 
of agriculture; in a word, to call 
into play all the resources of Pied- 
mont, was now his incessant care; 
a mission which he steadfastly 
pursued in spite of calumny and 
opposition, and of all the distrust 
which lesser minds evince towards 
the genius and honesty which they 
cannot comprehend, the prescience 
and intuitions which they cannot 
gauge. With unflinching spirit 
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and consummate tact he brought 
about reforms which had seemed 
unpalatable at first ; himself attend- 
ing to all the details of business, 
and doing an amount of work with 
an amount of zeal which would 
have been almost incredible in any 
other man. When he became 
Minister of the Navy he knew 
about as little of it as he had 
known of agriculture when he 
became a farmer; but speedily 
mastering the knowledge necessary 
for its administration, he resolved 
on making it efficient. But other 
cares, beside those of his own mul- 
tifarious offices, devolved upon him. 
Brilliant as D’Azeglio was, he had 
not the force of Cavour, and the 
latter was soon, in everything but 
the name, the real leader of the 
Cabinet, consequently ever engaged 
with it in the attempt to reconcile 
the claims of the Church with the 
provisions of the Statuto; and in 
vain, for Rome pertinaciously re- 
fused to yield a step. Shortly 
after the coup d'état at Paris had 
produced a reactionary effect at 
Turin, Cavour, by his defence of 
a new law in favour of the press, 
offended the Right Centre, and 
propitiated the Left, whose leader, 
Rattazzi, proposed and supported 
by him, was appointed to the 
vacant Presidency of the Chamber. 
On this course, for which some of 
the Cabinet (though not D’Azeglio 
himself) severely blamed Cavour, 
a dissolution of Government fol- 
lowed, and he declined to join the 
new one. On his return from three 
months’ absence in London and 
Paris, he found D’Azeglio on the 
point of retiring, and was com- 
missioned by the King to form a 
Ministry himself. But the old 
difficulty with Rome stood for the 
moment in the way. The Pope 
had intimated that Balbo was the 
man who would be acceptable to 
him (Balbo had voted against 
D’Azeglio in the matter of the 
foro); and Cavour told the King 
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that he must either appoint Balbo 
or break with Rome. Balbo failed, 
however, both Count Revel and 
Alfieri refusing to take office with 
him: the King again sent for 
Cavour, empowered him to break 
with Rome, and bade him form a 
Cabinet. This was very soon done, 
chiefly from members of D’ Azeglio’s, 
to whom, when a vacancy occurred, 
Rattazzi was added, as Minister of 
Justice, and proved a most valuable 
ally. 

‘In the dreams of my youth,’ 
Cavour had written to a lady friend 
at Geneva, ‘I already saw myself 
Prime Minister of the Kingdom of 
Italy.’ That kingdom did not yet 
exist, save in the ambitious visions 
of Cavour, but its creation was 
assured by his accession to power. 
With this event a new spirit was 
once more infused into every part 
of the administration. Treaties of 
commerce were completed, friendly 
relations were established with 
England and with France. For 
Austria the sword of Piedmont 
was still sheathed, but her hand 
was ever on its hilt. With Rome 
the old hostility endured, and be- 
came a fertile source of trial to 
Cavour. The Senate and _ the 
Vatican mutually supported each 
other, and unless he would violate 
constitutional principles or yield, 
his only resource was to dissolve 
the Chamber. An appeal to the 
country gave him a majority, not 
an hour too soon. Abroad were 
‘rumours of wars;’ famine and 
cholera, discontent, impatience, 
and vague fears at home. Cavour 
himself was cruelly calumniated, 
and his house, which had been open 
to all sufferers during the scarcity, 
was besieged by an angry mob. A 
yet severer conflict awaited him 
when it became a question whether 
Sardinia should take part in the 
Crimean War. Even Rattazzi and 
La Marmora threatened to resign, 
but the influence of England pre- 
vailed, and in the winter of 1854-5, 
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1, was concluded between Sardinia, 
d England, and France, on the ex- 
h ressed condition that Sardinia 
wx § should immediately send an army 
k § totheCrimea. In this step Cavour 
a — and his sovereign stood alone, op- 
e, § posed by the whole Cabinet and 
8, both sides of the Chamber. By the 
d, § world at large it waslooked upon as 
of & at best but a Quixotic adventure, 
je & while at Turin much harder names 
were bestowed upon it by the Left. 
h,’ Save the wild hope of ‘ wiping out 
nd @ the disgrace of Novara,’ there 
elf § seemed indeed to be every reason 
of & against the treaty; and though 
yet Cavour had gone too far in the pre- 
ms @ liminaries for its ratification to be 
vas @ refused without risk of offence to 
er, the greater contracting Powers, it 
vas was openly said in the debates that 
art | there would be ‘an end of Piedmont 
sof @ andof Italy.” To Cavour personally, 
dly § occupying for the moment almost 
ith the position of Dictator to the 
For § Senate, and perhaps alone able to 
ont § discern the exigencies of the crisis, 
and {§ Europe in general imputed every 
ome [| motive that was base, while he dared 
be- | notavow his true one—the assertion, 
| tof viz. of that very ‘Italy,’ whose 
the | existence, if Sardinia were left out 
ach § of the alliance, would really be im- 
late perilled. Without a share in the 
ield, @ Crimean struggle, the small State 
olve @ of Piedmont could have had no 
the representative at the Congress of 
not § Paris, Italy none to speak a word 
were @ inher behalf. Neither France nor 
and Austria mistook the meaning of his 
snce, | course, and the event completely 
your jastified Cavour; but a single hint 
ated, of his object at this juncture would 
open have roused alarm and ruined all. 
city, Critical, even abnormal for a Consti- 
Af tutional minister, as his situation 
him § as, there is perhaps no epoch in 
ether § his history when he appears more 
. the truly great, holding, as it were, the 
i and destiny of his country in the hollow 
Sign, ———— 
pre- 
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of his hand, and staking everything 
he valued on one mighty throw, of 
which none could calculate the im- 
port but himself. Scarcely had he 
won this point when, by the intro- 
duction of what has ever since 
been known as the Rattazzi Law, 
he was plunged into one of the 
fiercest trials of his whole career. 
Mindful of the principle of ‘a free 
Church in a free State,’ Cavour 
would no more sanction the aliena- 
tion of Church property than he 
would permit the illegal use or abuse 
of Church privileges; and the pur- 
pose of the new law, viz. to suppress 
some religious communities, and to 
apply their revenues to raising the 
incomes of the inferiorsecularclergy, 
was in full accordance with that ru- 
ling idea. But the measure raised a 
storm which very nearly overturned 
the Government; the ministers were 
accused of sacrilege, the people in- 
censed against them ; deaths in the 
Royal Family occurring at the 
time were declared by the priests to 
be asign of the vengeance of Heaven ; 
the Court itself was fall of intrigues. 
The King and Cavour stood firm 
throughout, but it was at the cost 
of some precious friendships for the 
latter. Nevertheless, he remained 
more than ever the defender of true 
‘religious liberty,’ whether on 
behalf of the poor curés in his own 
communion, or of a few scattered 
Protestants in Savoy, for whom he 
was careful to secure freedom of 
worship in their own way. 
Meanwhile Sardinia had mourned 
the unhonoured sacrifice of many a 
gallant son smitten down by disease 
in the Crimea, ere at length her 
hour of triumph came. Her brave 
little army, only 15,000 strong, was 
animated by one great idea ;? and on 
the lines ofthe Tchernaya, August 16, 
1855; it proved itself worthy, under 
La Marmora’s guidance, of its place 
beside the forces of the Allies; it 


* ‘Nover mind,’ said a young officer to a private soldier, who was struggling through 
deep mud in the trenches; ‘it is with this mud that Italy is to be made! 
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was victorious on the field of battle. 
Once again did Sardinia believe in 
Cavour, and when he visited Paris 
and London at the close of the year, 
he had good reason to know that 
Piedmont had not fought in vain; 
her name was held in honour, her 
sovereign welcomed as a Constitu- 
tional monarch, who had made his 
country a small England in Italy. 
If Louis Napoleon, in one of the 
many interviews between Cavour 
and himself at the Tuileries, meant 
little or nothing by the words 
‘What can be done for Italy?’ he 
should not have addressed them to 
the man whose soul was all on fire 
with that question, and who was 
never likely to forget that it had 
once been mooted thus. That Sar- 
dinia should be represented in the 
Congress of Paris, 1856, was, how- 
ever, de rigueur. But what position 
was she to occupy? Here was a 
crucial point. Austria did her ut- 
most to prevent her being repre- 
sented at all, but none of the other 
Great Powers would coincide with 
this, and finally the envoy of Pied- 
mont was admitted on the same 
footing as the rest. Once there, 
moreover, the presence of Cavour 
could not fail to make itself felt. 
But with Austria in the Council, 
how could the matter of Italian 
nationality be discussed? The days 
wore away, and its champion knew 
that the silence under which he 
chafed was inevitable; but mean- 
while he had not been idle, either 
in or out of Congress. Every syl- 
lable he uttered when called on for 
his opinion had carried weight with 
it; his broad vision, his temperance, 
his clear insight, had done good 
service at the sittings; Russia was 
grateful for his attitude towards 
herself; France interested; Eng- 
land, if she could have forgiven the 
courtesy to Russia, might have 
been sympathetic. At last, April 8, 
his hour came. To the French 
plenipotentiary, Count Walewski, 
was committed the task of suggest- 
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ing on that day ‘an interchange of 
ideas’ on various points ‘ waiting 
to be settled ;’ and he enumerated 
among them the occupation of 
Rome by the French troops, of the 
Legations by the Austrians, the 
situation of the kingdom of Naples, 
&c., &c. There was no mistaking 
the real question at issue, nor did 
the Austrian envoy (Count Buol) 
pretend to misunderstand it. He 
at once declined all discussion on 
Italian affairs, protesting the in- 
competency of the Congress for it. 
Walewski pointed out the ‘ab. 
normal’ condition of Rome and 
the Papal States, living under fo- 
reign protection; Lord Clarendon 
that the Pontifical was the worst 
of all governments, and the urgent 
need of liberal reforms in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the age. 
Then it was Cavour’s turn, and 
ably did he use it. Not only, he 
said, was the position of Rome and 
Naples ‘abnormal’—that of the 
whole peninsula was so too: Austria, 
extending her power from the Ticino 
to Venice, with Ferrara, Bologna, 
Piacenza, and Parma in her grasp, 
‘ destroyed the equilibrium of Italy,’ 
and was a permanent danger to 
Piedmont ; and, facing Count Buol, 
he declared that the envoys of Sar- 
dinia thought it their duty to call 
attention to such abnormal con- 
ditions as resulted from ‘an inde- 
finite occupation of a great portion 
of Italy by Austrian troops.’ Thus 
pleaded, in that august assembly, 
the name of Italy could no longer 
be unrecognised, nor her cause for- 
gotten. To the representatives of 
France and England, Cavour, a few 
days later, expressed his conviction 
that the state of Piedmont was 
‘becoming insupportable ;’ and 
that, if nothing were done for her, 
she would be driven to take arms 
against Austria. Lord Clarendon, in 
a private conversation, told him that, 
whenever this occurred, he would 
see ‘how energetically England 
would hasten to their aid!’ But 
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in reality Cavour was not popular 
in England at this period; he had 
been too suave to Russiain thematter 
of the Danubian Principalities ; and 
for the first time, on visiting Lon- 
don after the Congress with the 
King, he was coldly received by 
the English. At Turin, on the 
contrary, for a brief while, his fame 
was at its zenith: Caveur, it was 
playfully said, was the name of 
Government, Constitution, and 
Chambers. Yet there, too, fresh 
troubles were in store, another re- 
action had set in. The new elec- 
tions were unpropitious for the 
Ministry; an outbreak at Genoa 
under Mazzini led, at the end of 
1857, to the retirement of Rattazzi 
(then Home Minister) from the 
Cabinet. Cavour, however, soon 
regained a majority in the Chamber, 
and henceforward became by de- 
grees virtually sole ruler of affairs. 
Well was it for Italy at this junc- 
ture that his hand, and his only, 
lay upon her helm, for she was 
passing through one of those mo- 
mentous crises when weak or di- 
vided counsels may be fatal. Al- 
ready her people were looking to 
Turin for their union ; but ere this 
could be accomplished, war with 
Austria was inevitable; and by ex- 
tensive preparations, both military 
and naval, Cavour was leading his 
countrymen to desire it. They 
were indeed two busy years that 
intervened between 1856 and 1858. 
The fortification of Alessandria, the 
creation of a great arsenal at Spezzia, 
the boring of the Mont Cenis Tunnel 
—these were no despicable under- 
takings. In this last achievement 
he took intense interest, both on 
account of the science it required 
(for of science he was extremely 
fond) and because by its means 
he looked forward, as he said, to 
bringing down the Alps. 

The decisive struggle for con- 
solidation and independence was 
only, as Cavour well knew, de- 
layed; and meanwhile he was carc- 
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fully strengthening his alliances. 
Between Russia and Piedmont their 
common hatred of Austria was a 
powerful bond, and in 1857, at the 
risk of offending England, Cavour 
cemented it still further by con- 
ceding to Russia the right of an- 
chorage at Villafranca. To the 
Emperor Napoleon the idea of a 
free and united Italy was not new; 
he was secretly in favour of it; but 
his ministers seemed inclined to re- 
gard it differently. England was 
quite ready to give advice all round, 
but she would give nothing else, 
and particularly disliked the notion 
of France having anything to do 
with Italian affairs. There was not 
alittlemeaningin Lord Palmerston’s 
sarcastic remark : ‘ Really, I did not 
expect Count Cavour to become 
Russian.’ ‘Tell Lord Palmerston,’ 
was the pithy response, ‘ that I am 
Liberal enough not to be Russian, 
and too much so to be Austrian.’ 
Cavour’s position was in truth 
very difficult, but as usual he rose 
to the occasion. ‘ Diplomacy,’ said 
Prince Metternich, ‘is dying out; 
there is only one diplomatist in 
Europe, and, unfortunately, he is 
against us. I mean Count Ca- 
vour. It was Cavour’s own 
laughing boast that he had found 
out the art of deceiving diplomatists. 
‘I speak the truth,’ he declared, 
‘and I am certain they will not 
believe me!’ In January 1858, 
the perplexities of the moment 
were increased by Orsini’s attempt 
on the life of the French Emperor 
and Empress. ‘ If only,’ cried Ca- 
vour, ‘the assassin be not Italian !’ 
But Orsini was a Roman revolu- 
tionist, escaped from his Austrian 
prison, and his crime was accredited 
to the principles disseminated by 
Cavour. The Papal Nuncio plainly 
told‘Napoleon that ‘ these were the 
results of the revolutionary passions 
fostered by Cavour.’ France cla- 
moured for the abolition of the 
freedom of the press, and for gene- 
ral acts of protection and repression 
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at Rome, Turin, and elsewhere. 
The Emperor even hinted that if 
his demands were not complied 
with he should be ‘constrained to 
lean upon Austria,’ and in that 
case to abandon the dearest wish 
of his heart—the independence of 
Italy. By mingled dignity and 
cordiality on the part of the Sar- 
dinian King and Government the 
crisis was safely passed. Louis 
Napoleon resumed a calmer tone, 
and was contented with a law that 
did not interfere with liberties 
guaranteed by the Statuto—a law, 
nevertheless, not carried by Cavour 
without strenuous opposition. 

How much the ill-advised attempt 
of Orsini had really to do with the 
events that followed, it is difficult, 
as in most instances of the kind, 
to know. Suffice it to say, that 
from his dungeon, face to face with 
death, he implored the Emperor to 
deliver his country, and weighted 
his prayer with the warning that 
the peace of Europe and of France 
‘ was a chimera until Italy was free.’ 
All Orsini’s documents were trans- 
mitted by the French Emperor to 
Turin; and it was not long ere, 
from another source, which proved 
to be authentic, Cavour heard the 
proposals for a marriage between 
Prince Napoleon and the daughter 
of Victor Emmanuel; not long, 
either, before Dr. Connean (doubt- 
less on a pleasure excursion through 
[taly !) visited Cavour, and arranged 
for an interview between him and 
the Emperor at Plombiéres. Thither 
in the summer, ostensibly travelling 
for relaxation, Cavonr, by way of 
Switzerland, repaired; and it was 
on this journey, famous for so many 
other reasons, that he carried away 
from the Dela Rives at Pressinge 
the volume of Buckle’s History of 
Civilisation which made such a 
profound impression on him. — It 
denoted, he thought, an evolution 
in the English mind, remarkable 
in itself, and sure to entail re- 
markable results. ‘If I were not 
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a Prime Minister,’ he said, ‘I would 
write an article on that book.’ 

The meeting at Plombiéres was 
cordial and decisive. The Emperor 
only reserved it for himself to give 
the signal which should fire the 
train. In the reception at the Tui- 
leries on New Year’s Day, 1859, the 
gauntlet was accordingly thrown to 
Austria by means of a few pregnant 
words to her ambassador, but it 
was not to be taken up until Europe 
in alarm had vainly tried to avert 
the threatened war. A congress 
was to be convened on Italian 
affairs, and ‘Preliminary Disarma- 
ment’ was the watchword of the 
hour. April 23 brought Austria’s 
ultimatum. Piedmont must disarm 
or—fight. ‘We have made some 
history,’ said Cavour exultingly, 
when three days later he had 
handed in his answer to Vienna; 
and speedily came the promise of 
the ‘fullest aid from France.’ On 
April 30 the French vanguard 
arrived in Turin; the first battle 
was fought at Montebello on May 
20; that of Magenta quickly fol- 
lowed, and on June 24 the third 
and last at Solferino. On July 11 
the war was terminated by the 
Treaty of Villafranca, whereby 
‘Lombardy was ceded to France, 
and then transferred to Piedmont.’ 
Concluded without Cavour, the 
news of it fell on him like a thunder. 
bolt. It was a bitter moment both 
for his sovereign and himself when 
they met in the royal head-quarters 
at; Pozzolengo. Victor Emmanuel 
had signed the peace with the 
strange reservation, ‘as far as I 
am concerned,’ and Cavour knew 
that no alternative had been left 
to him. But the minister’s grief 
was terrible on thus finding himself 
suddenly arrested in mid-career to 
his goal. He declined all responsi- 
bility in the matter, and, as soon as 
affairs were settled, sent in his 
resignation. The peace was un- 
popular, and no act could have 
done him better service with the 
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people, for it at once identified him 
in their eyes with the national 
cause, as he was truly identified 
with it in feeling and in fact. The 
hearts of all Italy went with him 
into his brief seclusion among the 
De la Rives. Only a few months 
elapsed before he was recalled to 
Turin; a little while longer, and 
he returned to office and to the 
completion of his great designs. 

If there are still some to whom 
the course he now pursued does 
not seem wholly blameless, its vast 
difficulties must be taken into the ac- 
count. Sorely disappointed in his 
ally, Cavour was never embittered 
against him. Neither could he be 
insensible to the fact that Northern 
Italy, freed from foreign soldiers, 
owed that freedom to France ; while, 
by her non-fulfilment of the stipula- 
tions of the Treaty of Villafranca, 
she had failed in the recognition of 
her debt. To break with the French 
Emperor, or to lose his sympathy at 
this epoch, would be ruin. The 
cession of Nice and Savoy, as a 
compensation to France, was in- 
evitable, even had no geographical 
features pointed that way; and 
Cavour was equally well aware of 
the value to be attached to its 
results. ‘Now,’ said he to the 
French plenipotentiaries, when 
the deed of annexation had been 
signed, ‘Now you are our accom- 
plices!’ True patriot as he was, 
it is not to be supposed that he 
resigned those fair possessions with- 
out a pang; but their bitterest cost 
to himself was the hostility their 
cession raised against him, and the 
alienation of Garibaldi from his side. 
From his own point of view, Gari- 
baldi had certainly a grievance. In 
his graphic language, the loss of 
Nice, his native city, had ‘ made 
him a stranger in his country ;’ he 
regarded the whole thing as nothing 
less than an act of treachery towards 
Sardinia and her King; and when 
he left Genoa, in May, 1860, to join 
the Sicilian insurrection, it was 
VOL. XVII,—NO. XCVIII. 
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with the cry of ‘Italy and Victor 
Emmanuel!’ that he rallied the 
southern kingdoms to _ revolt. 
Nevertheless, Cavour was secretly 
wishing his adventure to succeed, 
at the same time that he trembled 
for his rashness, and could not 
openly avow the anxious interest 
that he felt. His reticence, how- 
ever, was of littleuse. The Cabinet 
of Turin was assailed with remon- 
strances from nearly all the Courts 
of Europe. As far as_ possible, 
Cavour evaded all discussion of the 
matter. To ward off interference 
by the Northern Powers on the 
one hand, to keep the popular 
hero from ruining the popular 
cause on the other—in short, to let 
the struggle apparently shape out 
naturally the issues desired for 
Italy, was in reality his aim. But 
‘revolutionary Piedmont’ had be- 
come a by-word. ‘Sardinia alone,’ 
said the Emperor of the French to 
the Neapolitan king, ‘can check 
the revolution.’ Thus appealed to, 
Cavour could not remain quiescent; 
but he contrived to steer clear of 
anything that would put a stum- 
bling-block in the way of the 
cherished union that he foresaw. 
The situation was delicate and dif- 
ficult almost to the last degree ; 
but it was to become yet more so, 
if possible, when Garibaldi entered 
Naples as a conqueror, and, master 
of the Two Sicilies, proposed to 
march to Rome, and to proclaim 
the independence of Italy from the 
Capitol. In fact, the ‘ Liberator ’ 
seemed beside himself, and could 
no longer be held within bounds, 
He demanded Cavour’s dismissal 
from the King, and promised to be 
answerable for everything. The 
consequence of all this, as Cavour 
well knew, would infallibly be 
French intervention. Unless he 
would have all his projects over- 
thrown, there was not a moment 
to lose in foiling Garibaldi. The 
troops which Rome had been pre- 
paring since the early part of the 
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year, and the request of Umbria and 
the Marches for protection against 
theinvaders, supplied him with a pre- 
text which he did not fail to seize. 
On September 7th he summoned 
the Papal Government to disarm 
the corps whose existence was ‘a 
continual menace to Italian tran- 
quillity,’ threatening warlike mea- 
sures immediately in case of non- 
compliance. The Pope’s refusal was 
decisive, and by a consummate 
stroke of policy Cavour compelled 
his now dangerous rival to be his 
coadjutor once more. Throwing an 
overwhelming force into the Eccle- 
siastical States, while the King of 
Naples was retiring before Gari- 
baldi, in the space of a few days 
he ruined the Papal army. The 


Piedmontese pressed on to complete 
the conquest of Naples, and Gari- 
baldi withdrew to Caprera, after 
arranging for the annexation of the 
Two Sicilies, by ‘universal suf- 
frage,’ to Piedmont, whose sove- 
reign, thanks to the foresight of 


Cavour, had been duly empowered 
by the Chamber to accept any 
unconditional allegiance that the 
neighbouring provinces should offer. 
Pending these events, and the tu- 
mult and tension they involved, 
with Austria hovering on the Min- 
cio, the question of Venice unset- 
tled, Rome still unreached, and 
Garibaldi, from his retreat at Ca- 
prera, insulting the Government, 
and clamorous for a general arm- 
ing, it was natural that the advan- 
tages of having a despotic ruler, at 
least for the time being, should 
be somewhat keenly desired, and 
Cavour received many a suggestion 
that he would do well to assume 
the Dictatorship. But this, as he 
justly perceived, was not the réle 
for him, involving, as it must, no- 
thing short of disloyalty to the 
principles from which he had never 
swerved. 

In the spring of the following 
vear, 1861, the first National Par- 
liament assembled at Turin, and 
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proclaimed Victor Emmanuel ‘ King 
of Italy.’ Everything was referred 
to the Senate; and; after a stormy 
scene in the Chamber with Gari- 
baldi, on April 18 Cavour ob- 
tained the sanction of a majority, 
and the King, at a private meeting 
of the Minister and the ‘ Liberator’ 
in his own palace, contrived to heal 
the breach between them, though 
not to renew their friendship. 

The dream of Cavour’s youth 
was fulfilled: Italy a kingdom, 
and he its Premier! True, his goal 
was not quite attained till Rome 
became the seat of government, but 
the keystone of his work was for 
other hands to place. On June 6, 
after little more than a week’s ill- 
ness, he died of fever, no doubt 
induced by his late extraordinary 
efforts of body and of mind, and 
as certainly rendered fatal by the 
unenlightened method of Italian 
physicians, who literally bled the 
exhausted hero to death. Six years 
previously (during the struggle for 
the Rattazzi Law), he had procured 
from his confessor, Father Giacomo, 
the promise of the last sacraments, 
and it was to him that he turned 
with the final words: ‘ Frate, frate, 
Libera Chiesa in Libero Stato!’ 
Surely they were the noblest eulo- 
gium that could be uttered on him- 
self! Amid the tears of Italy he 
was laid to rest at Santena. 

The more unparalleled a man is 
the more it seems that we strive to 
find his parallel. M. de Mazade 
draws a comparison between Cavotr 
and Charles Fox. Cavour, he says, 
‘had the ardent temperament of the 
great Whig leader—the power of 


‘mind, the charm of manner, and the 


irony without bitterness. He had 
yet more than Charles Fox—the 
instinct and the natural genius of 
the man born to govern, and in his 
dreams of ambition he did not con- 
tent himself with the part of chief 
of the Opposition ;’ &c., &c., a com- 
ment which in its last clause falls 
very far below a due appreciation of 
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Cavour’s utter indifference to all 
party aims, as such. On the other 
hand, the terms in which Cavour 
writes to the younger Pitt appear 
almost to describe himself: ‘ He 
was no friend of despotism nor a 
champion of intolerance. This vast 
and able mind loved power as a 
means, not as an end De. 
void of prejudices. he was animated 
only by the love of his country and 
of glory.’ Here, again, we demur 
to the application of the closing 
words: glory, for its own sake, had 
certainly no place among the aspira- 
tions of Cavour. In the preface, 
as also in the concluding lines of 
his book, M. de Mazade contrasts 
him with Bismarck, and, naturally 
enough in a Frenchman, though by 
no means unfairly, to the advantage 
of the Italian, whom he ranks, both 
in aim and conduct, far above the 
German. But, calm and temperate 


as his narrative is—even colourless, 
as it has been styled—we must own 
that, equally with that of M. de la 


Rive, it forces on us the conviction 
that modern history offers no true 
counterpart of Camille de Cavour. 
To our mind, the portrait that most 
faithfully represents him is the ideal 
one of ‘The Happy Warrior.’ 
There is hardly a line in that beau- 
tiful poem of Wordsworth’s that 
might not be applied to Cavour. 
In character as in genius, as a 
politician and as a man, he was 
simply and essentially great. Broad 
of vision, yet in action prompt; 
sensitive, yet just; though prudent, 
fearless ; and though ardent, firm; 
truthful to the core; independent 
to a fault; generous, unprejudiced, 
patient, self-forgetting ; a reformer, 
but no revolutionist; a strong 
champion, but never a partizan; 
enthusiastic, but with abounding 
common sense ; ambitious for Italy 
alone ;—his story, in its dramatic 
completeness, rings out from the 
annals of our age like a grand har- 
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No doubt M. de 
Mazade is right in attributing 
much of his influence to the 
attractive originality of his mar- 
vellously well-balanced nature. 
Ennui and rancour, with him 
were alike unknown. Nothing 
need ever be wearisome, he said. 
‘That man,’ exclaimed Archbishop 
Darboy, ‘ was indeed of a rare sort! 
He had not the slightest sentiment 
of hatred in his heart.’ Single in 
motive and in aim, he could neither 
resent an injury nor bear a grudge. 
It was declared that Marshal Hay- 
nau was the only object of his cordial 
dislike. ‘He despised,’ says his latest 
biographer, ‘neither men nor things.’ 
‘Many card-players,’ he used to 
affirm, ‘only lose because they have 
no regard for the small cards.’ Asa 
speaker he had difficulties to con- 
tend with: an unmusical voice, a 
slight cough (which, however, he 
could turn to account when he 
chose), and the necessity of learn- 
ing to express himself in Italian. 
Nevertheless, Cavour, as might be 
expected, became one of the best 
debaters in the Chamber. His 
speeches, never written down, but 
delivered after a few hours’ reflec- 
tion, were telling, clear, remark- 
able for their comprehensive grasp of 
thought, and brilliant with repartee. 
In private life he was charming; 
among children, a child; tenderly 
affectionate, and tenderly beloved. 

Such was the statesman who in 
twelve brief years did for his nation 
what it has elsewhere taken centu- 
ries to achieve—raised her from a 
grave, and placed her on a throne! 
It may be said, ‘The time was ripe.’ 
Undoubtedly ; but without its hero 
it would have been ripe in vain. 
And his work endures; but even 
had it collapsed on his death, its 
memory would have lived as a 
monument: to the power and integ- 
rity of Cavour. 


monious strain. 
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MAY’S DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE. 


E believe it was Schiller who 
said, ‘the history of the 
world is the Doomsday of the 
world,’ a dread tribunal, before 
which each nation must appear to 
answer for its virtues or its crimes, 
and be judged accordingly. But 
there is this difference between a 
nation and an individual—that the 
first is capable of committing great 
crimes at various periods of its 
development, while at the same 
time it is animated by the noblest 
spirit; whereas the last becomes 
brutified by a continual career of 
crime, and at last meets the just re- 
ward of his misdeeds. In this sense 
there is ultimate repentance for a 
nation, butnotfora man. So it is, 
then, that though some of the most 
enlightened nations of ancient as 
well as modern times have exhi- 
bited wild outbursts of popular 
fury, and have committed such 
atrocities as would send any un- 
fortunate individual offender a thou- 
sand times to the gallows or the 
block, they have not only been 
acquitted by the historical judge, 
but even recommended as examples 
to all nations in all times, be- 
cause of the general spirit with 
which their annals have been ani- 
mated. It comes, therefore, to 
this, that with nations, even more 
than with individual men, ‘the 
spirit giveth life,’ or, as philoso- 
phers have put it, ‘ the spirit rules 
the world.’ A spirit, that is to say, 
of freedom, fruitful in civilisation 
and moral cultivation, by which 
nation after nation, after it has run 
its race of progress, has handed 
down the lamp of liberty and en- 
lightenment to its successors as the 
most precious treasure which it 
could transmit to after ages. 
Such a spirit it is which Sir 
Erskine May has chosen to consi- 


der in his History of Democracy in 
Europe; and he treats of it in its 
widest sense as the history of 
liberty in Europe in all its phases 
and developments, whether bad or 
good. For there are democracies 
and democracies; that fact can 
scarcely escape the observation of 
critics of the meanest capacity. In 
its best sense a history of Demo- 
cracy is the story of the rise and 
progress of that instinct for free- 
dom which springs up in the minds 
of races as they emerge from bar- 
barism ; until, after many centuries, 
it is matured into that conscious 
and reasonable liberty which is the 
crown and glory of nations such as 
England. Less inspiriting, but not 
less instructive, is the history of 
nations which, having been checked 
in their constitutional development, 
though they have attained demo- 
cratic institutions, have fallen short 
of liberty. Such a nation is France. 
Other communities there are that, so 
to speak, never more than chipped 
the egg of freedom, and only flut- 
tered out a feeble existence till 
their liberties were extinguished by 
tyrants. But all these as well as 
the perfect type find their place in 
a history of Democracy, for the 
story of the spirit of liberty is 
animating and ennobling even in 
its abortions. Those nations which 
Providence has placed in a position 
where the configuration of the coun- 
try, its climate and natural re- 
sources, its hardy and thrifty and 
persevering population, not to speak 
of other happy accidents, or of 
that luck and chance which in 
politics, no less than in war, at 
once render all those natural ad- 
vantages available to the race which 
knows how to turn them to the 
best account—these favoured na- 
tions, we say, while they revel in 
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their free institutions, and in that 
liberty which has become a part of 
their daily life, will do well to 
remember their early struggles, and 
the hairbreadth escapes which at 
various epochs of their national 
existence they have had of fall- 
ing into that tyranny and abso- 
lutism which have hindered people 
more highly gifted than themselves 
from running their natural course of 
constitutional liberty, andatlastren- 
dered revolution necessary, where 
in their own case reform was the 
easy remedy for social and political 
ailments. Happy England! whose 
one Revolution in 1688, politically 
speaking, led to nothing more ter- 
riblethan reform; and whose one Re- 
bellion—in which it committed the 
great mistake, afterwards repeated 
by the terrorists in France, of 
hurling the head of a king in the 
face of affrighted Europe—instead 
of establishing a Republic, only Jed 
to a restoration of the Monarchy 
during the reigns of two ignomi- 
nious sovereigns, who each in his 
own way worked for the cause of 
liberty by disgusting the nation 
with such base rulers, and so pre- 
pared the way for the constitutional 
torm of government introduced by 
William ITI. 

But to return more particularly 
to Sir Erskine May’s book and 
to its line of argument. Before 
tracing the history of Democracy, 
that is, of free institutions in their 
various forms in Europe, our 
author shows how it is that the 
Kast has ever been averse from such 
institutions. With an ancient and 
widespread civilisation, that por- 
tion of the globe has never been 
free. The wise men, indeed, came 
from the East, and it was the 
abode of sages and philosophers, but 
their teaching, rather religious 
than political, aimed at theocracy 
and tyranny as its ideal form of 
government; and in all time we 
know that where priests and tyrants 
are absolute there is little room for 
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free institutions. No doubt those 
primitive village communities in 
India, of which Sir Henry Maine 
has treated, contained a germ of 
self-government, and were thus a 
type of institutions, which, as Sir 
Erskine May well says, were de- 
veloped in more favoured realms, 
far from the pernicious influences 
of the East, into the town commu- 
nities of ancient Greece and Italy, 
and the commune and parish of 
modern Europe; but for all the 
purposes of national progress they 
were powerless to modify the merci- 
less laws of the Hindoo code. ‘ What- 
ever measure of liberty these small 
societies enjoy, they form oases in 
the political desert of India. Around 
them there is no vestige of freedom; 
but kings, chiefs, and priests have 
held the minds of millions of human 
beings in pitiless subjection.’ 

And here other phenomena con- 
nected with the East remain to be 
considered. Sir Erskine May is too 
philosophic a writer to fall into the 
fancy that nature and climate are 
all-powerful in their influence on 
the institutions of men. In this 
very work he insists on the fact 
that freedom is proud of her 
children in every climate and in 
every configuration of country in 
Western Europe. The sandy flats 
of Holland and the low marshes of 
Flanders and Friesland have been 
the abode of liberty equally with 
the slopes and spurs and valleys 
which lie beneath the peaks of the 
Alps. Within such limits, and within 
such geographical and geological 
configurations and formations, man 
has been everywhere able to achieve 
his political independence, for the 
breath of liberty is alike warm and 
genial on hill and plain in tempe- 
rate Europe. But it is different 
with men in other less favoured re- 
gions, and especially in that stag- 
nant East, where a tropical sun, 
while it supplies man’s wants with 
little or no exertion on his part, 
dries up the marrow of his mind, 
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and makes him bow down to the 
powers of nature as before an irre- 
sistible fate. Nature, in fact, is on 
too grand a scale for the compre- 
hension of the Asiatic. The gigantic 
peaks which crown the great girdle 
of mountains which shut in the 
peninsula of Hindostan on the north, 
are too sublime, too insurmount- 
able, and too unapproachable to be 
ought else than objects of awe. To 
the ryot, as he gazes on them at 
vast distances from the plains, they 
are the abode of gods and demons, 
terrible divinities, hardly to be pro- 
pitiated by prayer. The rivers are 
too broad and deep, too sacred and 
awful, for any feeling but oppres- 
sion; while the forests are too full 
of dangerous shapes of animal life 
to be entered except with a vague 
apprehension of possible calamity. 
Very different was the feeling with 
which ‘the greenwood tree’ was re- 
garded in medieval Europe, as the 
playground of sturdy yeomen and 
the home of noble outlaws. When 
such a torrid clime, with such hills, 
rivers, and forests, is visited by 
famines, floods, and tornados, to 
which all Western experience is 
mere child’s play, it can easily be 
conceived how all these natural in- 
fluences, coupled with a system of 
rule which enforces blind obedience 
to authority, may have done much 
to reduce the Asiatic, even in the 
earliest ages, to the political non- 
entity which he still continues. 
Life, except in his own little way, 
is too terrible a thing for him to 
comprehend or to meddle with ; and 
thus he leads the life of a panic- 
stricken child, from age to age, 
when in other lands, where the 
manifestations of nature are not so 
overwhelming and terrible, man has 
risen to feel himself master of the 
natural powers, and to assert his 
independence of mind and spirit, 
even in regions where mountain 
peaks tower over him and aval- 
anches rush down into the valleys, 

And this truth contains the an- 
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swer to those captious critics who, 
as they read Sir Erskine May’s 
well-weighed sentences on the effect 
of climate and nature on the Asiatic, 
turn to that eloquent chapter on the 
effects of the same influences on the 
character of the Swiss, and try to 
convict him of a contradiction. But, 
in truth, both the nature of the 
Swiss and of their conutry is very 
different from that of the Asiatic 
and his surroundings. As Sir 
Erskine May well observes, the 
general aspects of nature are cheer- 
ing and encouraging in Switzer- 
land, while in the East they are 
disheartening and oppressive. The 
very names of the distant moun- 
tains are unknown to the Hindoo; 
but the Swiss who lives at the very 
foot of the Matterhorn, Mont Blanc, 
or Monte Rosa, sees in those majestic 
peaks no obstacles but such as the 
courage, skill, and ingenuity of 
man can overcome. He lives, in fact, 
on familiar terms with the moun- 
tains of his native land; they belong 
to him, and are a part of his being. 
Very different in tongue and race 
from the timid and helpless Hin- 
doo, he looks on a mountain not as 
an object to be adored and pro- 
pitiated, but a summit to be scaled 
and surmounted, and made his own 
by conquest. 

Thus it has happened that the 
history of liberty and the history of 
Democracy has been bound up with 
those branches of the great Aryan 
race which in ancient times were 
seated round the basin of the Medi- 
terranean, and in modern times have 
risen to power and influence as the 
nations of Western Europe. There, 
whether in ancient or modern 
times, are the true limits of Sir 
Erskine May’s philosophic inquiry. 
That great Democracy which exists 
across the Atlantic lies altogether 
beyond the province of his specula- 
tions. ‘Sufficient unto the day is 
the labour thereof,’ and Democracy 
in Europe might well surpass the 
day’s work of a giant without 
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extending that toil to the United 
States; not to mention the fact, 
that Democracy in America has 
already found its own eloquent ex- 
ponent in De Tocqueville’s brilliant 
essay. That Sir Erskine May should 
have included the democracies of the 
ancient world in the range of his 
obseryation will surprise no one who 
recognises the fact that both the 
Greeks and Romans have _ been 
the patterns of modern times in the 
theory and practice of liberty, or 
who feels how instructive are the 
lessons which the history of both 
those nations affords to the states- 
men and politicians of later ages. 
Greece, as it emerges from the rule 
of its tyrants, and adopts, especially 
at Athens, the form ofa Democracy, 
presents one of the most interesting 
subjects for the study of the rise, 
triumph, and degeneracy of free 
institutions. A short bursting into 


bloom of freedom, doomed to speedy 
extinction at the hands of a foreign 
conqueror, after Attica had shown 


the world what liberty and licence 
could be, and left it a model 
in this respect as she has also be- 
queathed to after generations the 
most glorious masterpieces in litera- 
ture and the arts. Very refreshing, 
in the lightness and tenderness with 
which he treats the democracies of 
the ancient world, are Sir Erskine 
May’s chapters on Greece and Rome; 
and very impartial is the justice 
which he renders in them to the sur- 
passing genius of the Greeks, while 
he points out their inferiority in 
moral force and dignity to the reso- 
lute, steadfast, and earnest Roman. 
The political and social institutions 
of the one were brilliant conceptions, 
‘bright bubbles blown by clever 
children,’ which sparkled for a mo- 
ment, and were then extinguished, 
while those of the others have left 
their mark on all time, and must be 
everlasting so long as law and 
the science of government continue 
in the world. When the fabric of 
Roman rule fell before the bar- 
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barians by the degeneracy and ty- 
ranny of the later Roman Emperors, 
the Christian Church, the way for 
which had been prepared by the 
universal Empire of Rome, became 
the treasury in which the germs of 
civilisation and culture were de- 
posited and preserved until the 
various States of Europe, into which 
the several barbarian races had de- 
veloped themselves, slowly emerged 
from the political chaos which is 
called the Dark Ages. 

If even the Devil is not really 
so black as he is painted, the bar- 
barians were certainly not so bar- 
barous as it is the fashion of some 
to fancy. They had a liberty of 
their own, the liberty of each indi- 
vidual unit in the tribe; or rather 
they had rights clear and well de- 
fined in their ancient haunts, but 
which grew to be inconvenient and 
absurd when the tribe had de- 
veloped itself into a nation of con- 
querors. In that new state of 
things the king, before only primus 
inter pares, grew to be absolute, and, 
claiming to be lord of the soil, 
parcelled it out among his followers, 
now no longer freemen, but vassals. 
That condition of things was the 
Feudal System, a condition which, 
as the only possible form of govern- 
ment, was generally adopted or 
accepted by the nations of Europe 
in the Middle Ages. Of the old 
freeman and his rights little re- 
mained but that instinct of liberty 
which is inherent in the mind of 
man, and which lay dormant for a 
while, but which, beginning from 
that small germ, like a little morsel 
of leaven, has at last leavened the 
whole body politic of Europe. It 
is scarcely worth while to discuss 
the question whether the modern 
world was indebted for these first 
inklings of liberty to Roman tradi- 
tions, lingering, like the ghost of 
the old Latin rule, in the great towns 
of France and Italy; or whether 
the barbarians brought their liberty 
with them, and that their first steps 
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to freedom were taught by no 
foreign tutors. No race or people 
has the prerogative of freedom. It 
belongs alike to all nations as their 
natural birthright, and the voice of 
liberty made itself heard at the 
appointed time as well in great 
cities with their municipal tradi- 
tions, as in the castle of the Norman 
baron, surrounded by his retainers 
and feudal vassals. That voice has 
ever been one, though those who 
uttered in their need were of various 
rank and origin. So it was that in 
some countries the burgesses of the 
towns slowly conquered their inde- 
pendence from the counts and lords 
who oppressed them; in others, it 
was the king who was too powerful, 
and against him we find, as in Eng- 
land in the time of John, the great 
feudal lords combining, not only 
amongst themselves, but as the 
representatives of all classes of the 
community, to extort the redress of 
grievances from the sovereign who 
claimed to be absolute. In _ this 
case, as in that of all human institu- 
tions, moO sooner was a system es- 
tablished than it began to change, 
until, to take England as an ex- 
ample, the feudal system of the 
Conqueror had changed in the reign 
of Richard the Second into a Con- 
stitutional form of government in 
which the King, Lords, and Com- 
mons were each represented as great 
powers in the State, and in which 
Parliament was so conscious of its 
duties as well as its rights that it 
solemnly deposed Richard the Second 
from the throne ‘ for his notorious 
demerits.’ 

While England was thus being 
matured into a Constitutional 
government, the great cities in 
Italy and the Low Countries had 
not slumbered over their rights. 
Having triumphed over their first 
feudal lords, great Republics, like 
Pica, Genoa, Florence, and Venice, 
arose in Italy, noble communities, 
if their liberty had not been sadly 
marred by the quarrels and wars of 
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one Republic with another, and by 
their disgraceful ingratitude to 
their noblest citizens. The end of 
their turbulent existence was to 
fall into the hands of domestic 
tyrants, often splendid examples, 
as in the case of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
of cultivated rulers, but still tyrants. 
The great towns of the Low Coun- 
tries escaped the domestic tyranny 
which overtook their Italian sisters, 
but they had all fallen, by the 
middle of the sixteenth century, 
under the absolute power of the 
King of Spain, who would have 
stifled all their liberties, like those 
of Ghent and Bruges, had not 
William of Nassau, after years of 
internecine war, snatched a portion 
of the Low Countries from the 
foreign tyrant’s grasp, and estab- 
lished it firmly as the Republic 
of Holland. That Holland has 
since passed into a Constitutional 
kingdom is due to the fact that the 
Republic ruled by the Princes of 
the House of Orange was never 
really Republican at heart. It 
assumed that form of government 
as a protest against the absolu- 
tism of Spain, and, having secured 
its freedom, passed ultimately into 
a limited Monar chy, existing at this 
day side by side with Belgium, 
which has won its way to civil, 
though not perhaps to religious 
freedom, under a King whose crown 
dates from the Revolution of 1830. 
On Switzerland, the Republic 
seated among the Alps, which has 
withstood so many aggressions in 
early times from the houses of 
Hapsburgh and Burgundy, Sir 
Erskine May dwells with great 
delight. She alone, of all the 
European Republics of the Middle 
Ages, has known how to preserve 
her freedom, while so many mush- 
room Republics have sprung up 
only to pass away. Her natural 
position, no less than the valour of 
her sons, has secured her this ad- 
vantage; and though, as Sir Erskine 
May ‘admits, she has committed 
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many faults during her free career, 
she has on the whole been true to 
the principles of civil and religious 
liberty, and has won for herself a 
worthy place in the annals of 
democratic progress. 

But the onward march of Demo- 
cracy in Europe, while it may boast 
of many triumphs over tyrannical 
abuses and pretensions, is not with- 
out its lesson and its moral. Fair 
and impartial as Sir Erskine 
May’s History is, its very truth and 
justice compel it to point out the 
errors and crimes which have been 
committed in some countries by the 
abuse of the democratic principle 
when it possesses and infuriates an 
ignorant people. While England, 
inhabited by a mixed race of 
steadfast and enduring nature, and 
favoured by natural position and a 
climate which, if never very good, 
is, at any rate, very seldum so bad 
as to mock ‘at the labours of the 
husbandman—while England from 
early times has been the home of a 
reasonable and constitutional liberty, 
never seriously threatened by royal 
absolutism—except during a com- 
paratively short period in the times 
of the Tudors and Stuarts, and 
then only to be roused by the 
threatening to assert its ancient 
rights even at the cost of a king’s 
head, France has run a very dif- 
ferent course. In the one country, 
the necessary political changes and 
adjustments were effected rather by 
reform than by revolution ; in the 
other, revolution after revolution 
produces no reform, and, instead of 
democratic progress, we behold the 
strange spectacle of a nation run- 
ning round and round from Repub- 
lic to Empire, from Empire to 
Monarchy, from Monarchy to Re- 
public, from Republic to Empire 
again, and from Empire, barely 
escaping the red spectre of Com- 
munism, to a Republic at last. 
This has been the political history 
of France for nearly a hundred 
years, and who shall say that the 
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round of revolution is yet complete ? 
That France, with a finer climate, 
a more central position in Europe, 
than England, with a more fruitful 
soil, and a people far more culti- 
vated and intelligent, so far as the 
masses are concerned, than the 
English, should exhibit such fan- 
tastic freaks of political folly, and 
by her mockery of liberty disgust 
the world with liberty itself, is due 
to the hard fate which, under that 
absolutism from which England 
herself so happily escaped, re- 
pressed all political progress, and at 
the same time fostered the most 
oppressive class interests, and kept 
the great majority of the nation in 
serfdom and ignorance, while it 
squandered on idle priests, degener- 
ate nobles, and shameless mistresses 
the resources of the country. At 
last the day of reckoning came, and 
it is well known how a maddened 
and infuriated populace called the 
king, the nobles, and the clergy to 
account in the Reign of Terror. 
Then were fulfilled the prophetic 
words of the great Epicurean poet— 


Ergo regibus occisis subversa jacebat 

Pristina majestas soliorum et sceptra 
superba, 

Et capitis summi preclarum insigne cruen- 
tum 

Sub pedibus vulgi magnum lugebat ho- 
norem ; 

Nam cupide conculeatur nimis ante me- 
tutum. 


That Reign of Terror was not 
without its apostles and its political 
and social doctrines—Voltaire, the 
clever, carping unbeliever, and 
Rousseau, who believed firmly in 
his own imaginary state of liberty, 
in which all men had once been and 
were still to be, as soon as the new 
gospel was preached to the world, 
free, equal, and fraternal. How 
France adopted this new gospel, 
and sought to convert the world to 
her new creed, and signally failed, 
is matter of history, and we need not 
dwell on the miserable failure. She 
passed from the Reign of Terror 
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and: the Republic to the tyranny of 
Napoleon, whether as Consul or 
Emperor, from the First Empire 
to a Constitutional Monarchy, then 
again to a Republic, a second Em- 
pire, and a new Republic, but 
throughout these many changes, 
though Frenchmen have been often 
equal asslaves of a tyranny, they have 
never been either free or fraternal. 
One alone of Rousseau’s principles 
has been earried into effect, and 
that not at all in the sense which 
he predicted in his insane fore- 
casting of the future. 

That. Sir Erskine May, while 
rendering full justice to the great 
claims, which France has on the 
admiration of the world, as one of 
the foremost champions of civilisa- 
tion, should still regard her rather 
with pity and apprehension, when 
he considers her lamentable short- 
comings as an exponent of those 
Constitutional principles and that 
mature and regulated liberty which 
he holds so dear, is both natural 
and inevitable. On the one hand, 
he beholds, in the Government of 
England, one of the ‘ rarest ideals 
of a Democracy’ to be met with in 
the history of the world, for it is a 
Government directed by the intel- 
ligent judgment of the whole people. 
On the other, in France he discerns 
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all the evils which a degenerate 
Democracy or tyranny of the people 
can produce. There the excesses 
of an ill-regulated Democracy have 
led to usurpations and imperial 
tyrannies ending in fearful domes- 
tic troubles, which, while they have 
checked her material prosperity, 
have demoralised her society and 
arrested the intellectual growth of 
her gifted people. Bitterest of all 
it must be to her to feel that, while 
she has ‘advanced the liberties of 
other States, she has not secured 
her own.’ France, the great mis- 
tress of Europe in the laws of de- 
mocratic progress, has been utterly 
incapable of applying those laws to 
her own political development with- 
out provoking such internal con- 
flicts as have twice rendered a 
tyranny more tolerable to her than 
democratic liberty. With these two 
diametrically different examples of 
adoption of democratic principles 
before his eyes, who shall quarrel 
with Sir Erskine May for deliberately 
preferring, in this very excellent 
work, the rational Democracy of 
England, as it grows in strength 
and dignity, from age to age, to 
that parody of freedom which goes 
by the name of Democracy in 
France ? 


D. 














N a late article! on the Imperial 
policy of England, Sir John 
Lubbock, has expressed a view of 
the relation which this country 
bears to its many colonies and de- 
pendencies, which is so uncommon 
in England and yet so manifestly 
true that it deserves to be supported 
by the testimony of all who are 
acquainted with and interested in 
the subject. 

One is weary of hearing on every 
side from one’s own countrymen 
of the decline of English greatness, 
of the insignificance of our handful 
of soldiers among the armed nations 
of the Continent, and of the impo- 
tence of the voice of England in the 
councils of Europe; weary of the 
endless regrets for the past and 
discontent with the present, and of 
the dark forebodings with which the 
wealth and luxury of modern Eng- 
land fill the minds of English pessi- 
nists; and it is refreshing to find 
acompetent judge capable of form- 
ing a less desponding estimate of 
our national character, and takin 
amore hopeful prospect of the fu- 
tureof the English people. In the 
paper referred to, Sir John Lubbock 
has shown by a few simple figures 
how truly England has earned the 
title of the mother-country in re- 
spect of her vast foreign territories, 
whether holding towards her a more 
or less dependent position, and has 
drawn a contrast which must strike 
the most superficial observer, be- 
tween the treatment accorded by 
England to such a country as India 
and that administered to the an- 
tient colonies of Greece and Rome. 

As regards India, many are too 
proforndly impressed with a sense 
of its vulnerability, and of the tax 
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EDUCATIONAL MISSIONS IN INDIA. 


By P. Horprern 
(Director or Pustic Instrucrion in British Burmag). 


1 Nineteenth Century, March 1877. 


which its possession imposes on the 
national strength, to be able to 
contemplate its future without deep 
misgivings. But it is too late now 
to wish that we had at each step 
held in leash the spirit of enter- 
prise which has placed us at the 
head of a great Oriental empire ; 
we have enough to do to solve the 
practical problems of the hour, 
and upon the solutions we find will 
assuredly depend the strength of 
our tenure. How, then, do we set 
ourselves to solve them? We are 
often taunted with the profession 
that we ‘ govern India for India’s 
good,’ yet it is far from being an idle 
boast. The truth is, that the spec- 
tacle at this day presented by the 
Indian Empire is one so wholly 
without parallel and so baffling to 
the reader of history that it is hard, 
especially for Englishmen them- 
selves, to contemplate it in its true 
proportions. That we do rule India 
for herown good—that is tosay, that 
while we mean to hold firmly to 
the possessions which haye been 
gradually and often against our 
will thrown upon our hands, and 
whatever may be the defects of our 
administration, our single aim in 
their government is the material 
prosperity of the people—is a fact 
which is admitted frankly, if not 
always gratefully, by every thought- 
ful native of the country, and 
which does not need the testimony 
at this moment afforded by the 
ready hand held out to India in 
her distress ; and it seems strange 
that a phenomenon so noble and on 
so gigantic a scale should produce 
in England so little of the feel- 
ing of national pride, that to this 
day the discussion of questions of 
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vital import to India is the signal 
for emptying the House of Com- 
mons. 

But if there are those who in the 
new and wonderful scene presented 
by modern India can see nothing 
but the evil fruits of a thirst for 
conquest, nothing but the failures 
which could not but attend the 
first tentative efforts to rule and to 
weld into one empire territories so 
widely differing from one another 
as the Punjab from Burmah, or 
Bengal from Southern India, yet it 
is surprising that even they should 
be blind to the most striking feature 
ef the English administration of 
India, the system of public educa- 
tion. 

Of the many reproaches cast 
upon the Indian Government and 
the blundering honesty of its ‘ good 
intentions,’ none is more common 
or less deserved than that of being 
a ‘Godless’ government as proved 
by the principle under which its 
educational system is organised. 
Not among missionaries only, but 
among persons of all classes, the re- 
proach has long been heard that a 
Christian government is so ashamed 
of its faith, that it prohibits the 
teaching in its State schools of the 
sacred, Scriptures in which it pro- 
fesses to believe. 

And many zealous people are at, 
this time much exercised by doubts 
whether even the missionaries have 
hitherto rightly fulfilled their trust 
—whether the mission schools which 
throughout India have for years 
been the main object of labour and 
expenditure, have really effected 
anything for the great cause in 
hand, or whether they have not 
even acted in a contrary direction 
and served only to swell the hosts of 
educated unbelievers who are a 
credit neither to their teachers nor 
their native country. Some light 
may be thrown upon this interest- 
ing question by considering the 
actual circumstances of one repre- 
sentative member of the group of 
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provinces which compose the In. 
dian Empire. 

By noting in a single province 
the foundation upon which the edu. 
cational systems both of the State 
and the missionary societies have 
been built, the aspect presented by 
existing schools, the attitude taken 
by the Government in the matter 
of education, and the actual results 
already apparent, it may be possible 
to reach some conclusions which 
will facilitate a just appreciation of 
the work done in the past, and of 
the prospect held out for the future, 
especially as regards the ultimate 
acceptance of the Christian faith 
by the peoples of India. 

Attention has already been drawn 
in the pages of this Magazine to 
the peculiar interest attaching to 
the subject of native education in 
the. province of British Burmah, 
and the same province will serve as 
well as another to illustrate the 
present theme. 

In order to realise the position of 
either teacher or preacher in 4 
foreign country, it is necessary in 
the first place to have some ac. 
quaintance with the antecedents of 
the people among whom he is 
placed, and especially with the na 
ture of the social and religions be- 
liefs and associations upon which it 
is proposed to engraft the exotic 
growths of Christianity or Western 
science. In Burmah it is in the 
system of Budhism that we find the 
expression at once of the national 
religious sentiment and of the so- 
cial theories with which it is inti- 
mately interwoven. Some notion 
must therefore at the outset be 
formed of the character of this, 
one of the most remarkable and 
most widely accepted among the 
religions of the world. Notice 
has elsewhere been taken of the 
striking phenomenon presented by 
the Budhist monastic order, which 
to this day, as the outward and 
working representative of the na- 
tional religion, holds in Burmah the 
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same honourable position as two 
thousand years ago, and of the 
singular liberality which the order 
has shown in these latter days in 
the welcome given in its religious 
seminaries to a system of public 
education initiated by a foreign 
Government. It need not, how- 
ever, be supposed for a moment 
that this liberality betokens a symp- 
tom of wavering in adherence to 
the Budhist faith, rather it is the 
unshaken confidence in the creed 
of its great founder which disarms 
the fears with which a less cer- 
tain conviction might regard the 
preachers of a new science and a new 
religion. It isindeed in this brave 
confidence and the fearless liber- 
ality which it engenders that the 
missionary of Christianity finds his 
most formidable opposition, and 
from which he may himself learn a 
courage which is far too rare in the 
champions of modern Christendom. 
In the minds of most of those pious 
English men and women who year 
by year through a long useful life 
devote a solid part of their wealth to 
the support of missionary societies, 
Budhism is only one among a thon- 
sand forms of fatal error into which 
the temptation of our mother Eve 
has plunged countless generations 
of heathen. Budhism is to them 
neither above nor below Brah- 
minism, nor is either better or 
worse than Mahometanism, or ‘ fire 
worship,’ or any other religious be- 
lief outside the Christian fold; and 
many would probably sympathise 
with the Yorkshireman who, when 
asked to subscribe toa society for 
the conversion of the Jews, ex- 
claimed in surprise. ‘What, don’t 
they believe yet?’ But a curiosity 
which should lead even to a cur- 
sory inquiry into the history of 
Budhist countries, and an imagi- 
nation capable of realising for a 
moment the position taken by the 
pious follower of Budha in face of 
the Christian missionary, would 
make such people less ready than 
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they are to wonder at this ap- 
parent hardness of heart. It seems 
wonderful that even at this day it 
should be necessary, as in truth it 
is, to remind educated people that 
Budhism is not a senseless wor- 
ship of idols of wood and stone, nor 
the bigoted following of hereditary 
doctrines of which the plain reason- 
ing of an intelligent Englishman 
could at once demonstrate the hol- 
lowness. 

The truth is—and it is one which 
should be remembered by those who 
wonder at the small success recorded 
by missionaries in Budhist coun- 
tries—that, overlaid and intermixed 
as it is with much that is to the 
modern European mind childish and 
which cannot bear the light of 
modern knowledge, the Budhist 
religion is based on so firm a foun- 
dation and contains such a core of 
genuine truth, that its overthrow 
by Christianity would be the great- 
est miracle which the world has 
ever seen. The march to the 
capital of Budbism is no holiday 
promenade, and the Christian mis- 
sionary has nowhere met a more 
unyielding resistance than in the 
passive attitude of the simple- 
minded ascetic who in Burmah 
represents the creed of Budhism. 

A very brief examination will 
show something of the strength of 
the Budhist position, and of the 
force which it opposes to the ad- 
vances of Christianity. 

Of the main historical facts of 
the life of Budha, called by the 
Burmese Gaudama, there is pro- 
bably no more doubt than of those 
of the life of Christ or of Mo- 
hammed; and the researches of 
modern scholars have already 
thrown much light upon the doc- 
trines which he taught, and the 
whole history of the religion of 
which he was the founder. In the 
country here referred to the pious 
emissary of an English missionary 
college will find, perhaps to his sur- 
prise, that the poor heathen whom 
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he goes forth to enlighten is guided 
in his daily life by precepts older 
and not less noble than those of 
Christianity. He will learn that 
centuries before the birth of Christ 
men were taught by the life and 
doctrine of one of the greatest men 
who ever lived lessons of the purest 
morality ; the child was taught to 
obey his parents, and to be tender 
to all animal life ; the man to love 
his neighbour as himself, to be true 
and just in all his dealings, and to 
look beyond the vain shows of the 
world for true happiness. ‘ Every 
shade of vice,’ we are told, ‘was 
guarded by special precepts ;’ love 
in its widest sense of universal 
charity was declared to be the 
mother of all the virtues, and even 
the peculiarly Christian precepts of 
the forgiveness of injuries and the 
meek acceptance of insult were 
already taught in the farthest East. 
In a word, ‘the moral code of 
Budhism,’ to quote Professor Max 
Miiller, ‘is one of the most perfect 
which the world has ever known.’ 
Nor was this beautiful morality 
contained only in a series of dry 
maxims and precepts hard to 
follow. Its author left to his 
followers the example of one of the 
holiest lives ever lived on earth, 
practising as he did throughout a 
simple, self-denying career, the 
virtues which he preached, and 
spending long years in the enthu- 
siastic and successful effort to im- 
part to others the treasure he him- 
self had found. 

Born a prince, Budha was early 
impressed with the vanity of worldly 
things ; and, enamoured as he was 
of truth and virtue, felt embodied 
in himself the longings of a people 
enslaved by the formalities of 
Brahminism, the most formal and 
artificial religion in the world. 
Thus inspired, he voluntarily ex- 
changed his palace for a hermit’s 
cell, and a life of luxury for that of 
a beggar. By simple force of trath 
and honesty he was enabled to 
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break through the mighty chains of 
caste which had bound generations 
of his countrymen, and at the head 
of a great popular movement to 
found a social and religious organ- 
isation, which time has shown— 
notwithstanding the corruptions of 
after years—to be adapted to the 
satisfaction in millions of minds of 
those unspoken and ever unex- 
plained aspirations which are in. 
separable from humanity. It is 
true that the defects, which are 
glaring enough, in this system need 
no demonstration to the cultured 
Western mind; but it must be 
remembered that those very defects 
may often be the features which ap- 
peal most powerfully to the Oriental, 
and constitute the most binding 
links of his religion. 

And apart from the genuine 
purity of the faith itself, and the 
fund -of universal truth which it 
contains, the religion of Budha has 
the strongest hold upon its pro- 
fessors in its intimate bearing on 
the whole social life of the commu- 
nity. It has often been shown that 
its rapid success as a rival to Brab- 
minism was due less to its intrinsic 
merits as a religion than to the fact 
that it involved a vast social revo- 
lution and a popular rebellion 
against the intolerable yoke of 
caste; and to the same fact is 
doubtless still largely due the firm 
hold which it retains to this day 
over its votaries. 

The whole every-day life of the 
Burmese Budhist is coloured by 
religion, and the fearless simplicity 
of the popular religious feeling pro- 
bably outdoes that of any Christian 
country. Englishmen see _ with 
wonder the devout Catholic on the 
Continent of Europe kneeling in his 
dim cathedrals in private devotion; 
but throughout Burmah it is a daily 
sight to see men, women, and chil- 
dren kneel and pray by the road- 
side, their hands clasped and their 
faces turned devoutly to a distant 
pagoda, while at the weekly festi- 
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vals or the fall moons the devotion 
of the mass of the population is 
among the most interesting spec- 
tacles in the whole East. Every 
boy in the country is taught from 
infancy in the monastery school by 
the mendicant Budhist monk, and 
his first-text books are the Budh- 
ist scriptures. Throughout his 
youth he follows in the train of his 
religious teacher to do him service, 
and even himself submits for a time 
to the rule and discipline of the 
Order. Daily every house is visited 
by the same holy men, and contri- 
butes its best food for their support. 
And every public and private act 
of the Burman is more or less in- 
flnenced by the religious faith thus 
imbibed with his earliest breath, 
and interwoven with the routine of 
his every-day existence. Finally, 
a life so shadowed by religion is 
followed by funeral ceremonies 
which, in appearance at least, con- 
trast favourably with the gloomy 
pageant universal in Christian coun- 
tries. The Burmese coffin is gaily 
decorated with brilliant colours, and 
borne aloft under a gilded and 
painted canopy of fanciful device, 
and the release of the spirit from 
the prison of the body is celebrated 
by music and processions, associated 
in the mind of the European rather 
with marriage than with death. 

Such in rough outline is the 
religion of the Budhist, a religion 
inherited from a past earlier than 
that of Christianity, and one of 
which the brightest light of 
modern research only serves to 
illustrate the singular purity. It 
is indeed, in its essential purity, 
and in the substantial truth which 
it contains, that the secret lies of 
the invincible front which Budh- 
ism seems to present to the 
assaults of Christianity. 

It needs no argument to show 
that he who would prove to the 
deeply religious and _ essentially 
conservative mind of the Oriental 
that such a faith is a delusion, or 
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at least that it owes its acknowledged 
beauty to a source of which he has 
never heard, undertakes a gigantic 
task, for the success of which it is 
the first requirement that he should 
be able to detach himself from the 
associations which may have be- 
come almost part of his own nature 
and assume in imagination those of 
his antagonist. 

It is easy to esteem lightly the 
religious beliefs of a far-off Oriental 
nation, but it is not by such means 
that we can hope for that triumph 
of a better faith for which we pro- 
fess to look. The first steps to 
such success must rather be by the 
most careful examination of the 
beliefs we have to encounter, by a 
deep sympathy with the strange 
peoples to whom such beliefs have 
long served for a light in the dark- 
ness, by an imagination capable of 
entering into their feelings and 
seeing with their eyes, by an inti- 
mate knowledge of their languages, 
traditions, social and _ religious 
customs, public and private life and 
character. Through such a training 
must the missionary pass who 
would prevail with the professors 
of a religion so ancient, so wide- 
spread, soin harmony with national 
character, and above all so pure in 
its essential characteristics as that 
of Budhism. Nor, as experience 
shows, need even such a man, or a 
succession of such men, look for 
any success in so heroic an enter- 
prise, without a patience which has 
no limits, and is based on an 
enthusiasm unquenchable as that 
of Budha himself. 

With this preface, it may be in- 
structive to contemplate the actual 
state of the educational foundations, 
both public and private, which at 
the present time absorb so much of 
the energy and wealth both of the 
Government and of missionary 
societies. 

The town of Rangoon, the capital 
of the Burmese province and the 
head-quarters alike of the public 
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administration and of missions of 
all denominations, will furnish 
representative examples of the con- 
dition and prospects of both mission 
and Government schools, and in a 
morning’s drive within the compass 
of a few miles some practical 
notion may be gained of the ont- 
ward aspect of school education in 
India. 

Taking, in the first place, the 
principal institution of the Church 
of England, the Propagation 
Society’s school dignified with the 
name of St. John’s College, the 
visitor alights at the porch of a 
handsome and spacious semi-Gothic 
building, constructed of timber 
throughout and in the ornamental 
style most suitable to the country. 
A large and lofty central hall, flank- 
ed on either side by class-rooms, 
occupies the ground floor. Above 
are dormitories for boarders, and 
a chapel furnished with all the 
accessories of a modern church. 
The school is superintended by a 
clerical principal or warden, and 
managed byan English head master, 
supported by a staff of some ten 
junior masters, of various nationali- 
ties, European, Eurasian, Burmese, 
or natives of India. The discipline, 
equipment, and management of the 
classes are entirely those of an 
English school. 

The instruction is partly in 
English and partly in Burmese, and 
the course, while including special 
lessons in the Christian Scriptures, 
is adapted to the standards required 
by the Government Department of 
Education, in which the English 
and Burmese languages, arithmetic, 
geometry, history and geography, 
are promiment subjects. The 
school is as full as its accommoda- 
tion will allow: the order and dis- 
cipline are excellent, and the 
efficiency of the teaching is only 
checked by the difficulty of provid- 
ing adequate teaching power for 
the crowd of eager learners. From 
two to three hundred pupils are 
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assembled of every race, creed, and 
colour, the majority being Burmese, 
and the day’s work is opened with 
prayers in English and Burmese, 
in which a small minority join 
throughout. Of the mass of pupils 
it is only a small minority who 
profess to be Christians, the great 
majority attending solely for the 
secular teaching which may fit them 
to earn a livelihood, and being with. 
drawn as soon as they have learned 
enough of the English language 
to qualify them for the work of 
copying clerks in a mercantile or 
public office. Visitors are gladly 
welcomed and introduced to the 
working of the school, which is 
among the most flourishing in the 
province. 

Passing next to the principal boys’ 
school of the Roman Catholic Mis. 
sion, the stranger will find here too 
the order and method of the West; 
the same handsome, well-ordered 
buildings, the same prosperous in- 
stitution, the same crowd of learners, 
the same mixture of creeds and 
races, the same general course of 
teaching, the differences only being 
such as distinguish similar schools 
in Europe. Here the superinten- 
dent is a Frenchman, Bishop in 
partibus and Vicar Apostolic, a mis- 
sionary of long experience, who 
besides being a devout Catholic is 
a distinguished Oriental scholar and 
deeply read in the lore and history 
of Budhism. The managers of the 
school are members of the fraternity 
of the Christian Brothers, nearly 
all European by birth, and all 
conspicuous in the uniform black 
cassock and white bands of the 
brotherhood. Among them are 
some excellent teachers, and all 
alike work in the depressing climate 
with untiring devotion. ‘The sys- 
tem of teaching and examination 
here is in great part modelled on 
the French, each half-year ending 
with a public oral examination anda 
somewhat wearisome didactic stage- 
play. The standard of instruction 
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is regulated by that laid down by 
Government, and the teaching is 
thorough and practical. Here a 
larger number of the pupils are of 
European descent, and the Christian 
element is proportionately stronger, 
though all are under the same rules 
and taught the principles of Christi- 
anity. The main attraction to all 
alike is, however, the intellectual 
training which will lead to lucrative 
employment. - 

Under the same authority and at 
a short distance is situated a newly 
built and handsome convent, con- 
ducted by the Sisterhood of the 
Sacred Heart. Dressed in the well- 
known conventual garb and moving 
among their scholars with the 
gentle, absent expression, character- 
istic of the feminine recluse, a staff 
of ladies, mostly European, devote 
themselves to the charge of schools 
and orphanage, numbering together 
some hundreds of pupils, and 
adapted to the wants of girls 
of every class, from the richer Eu- 
ropean and Eurasian to the orphans 
and destitute rescued from the 
streets. In the several departments 
of this large and orderly institution 
the languages and subjects taught, 
as well as the fees charged, vary 
with the status of the children, but 
all alike of whatever race or creed 
receive a strict and careful training, 
of which the popularity is proved 
by the largeness of the attendance. 

Under less conventional manage- 
ment, a no less useful institution, 
and one in some ways resting on a 
more promising foundation, is seen 
in the immediate snburbs of the 
town in an admirably managed 
school for Burmese girls —the women 
of Burmah being happily free from 
allsuch restraints as are found in 
the zenanas of Hindu countries. 
Here the instruction, under two or 
three ladies of the American Baptist 
Mission, is almost exclusively in the 
Burmese language, through the 
medium of which a thoroughly good 
and useful education is given to 
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from seventy to a hundred girls; 
and every pupil being under agree- 
ment to remain at school fora term 
of years, the training here given 
both moral and intellectual promises 
to be of the utmost value to future 
generations of the Burmese. 

Distant not a mile from the last 
noticed school is one of a wholly 
different character from the rest, 
though equally well attended, and 
offering not less educational advan- 
tages. This school, under the care 
of the same American Mission—a 
mission to which the country is 
perhaps more largely indebted than 
to any other—is almost exclusively 
for children of the indigenous tribe of 
the Karens, a mild and simple people, 
whose villages are scattered through 
the entire country, but who live al- 
together apart from the Burmese, 
sharing neither their social nor reli- 
gious characteristics, very rarely 
intermarrying with their families, 
and holding towards them the 
hereditary position of an inferior 
and subjectrace. Among the various 
tribes of this strange people Chris- 
tian missions, especially that of the 
American Baptists, have met with 
a most remarkable success, the con« 
verts being numbered by thousands 
and whole villages having long been 
Christian. 

A brief digression must be here 
made to notice the contrast between 
the reception simultaneously given 
to Christianity by these two separate 
nationalities inhabiting the same 
country, indicating as the contrast 
perhaps does the causes of the failure 
among the Burmese aud the only 
course likely to be successful. Un- 
like their Budhist fellow country- 
men, the Karens, of a naturally 
simple and credulous disposition, 
and without any inheritance of a 
dominating national religion, were 
found by the Christian missionary 
ready for the reception of a faith 
which appeals to every people, every 
climate, and every age. Here were 
no barriers of long association to be 
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broken down, no kindred moral code 
to be absorbed, no interweaving for 
centuries of the social and religious 
life of a nation. Here, therefore, 
the citadel was from the first open 
to the invader, and willing homage 
was done by an unresisting people. 
No wonder that the task in this case 
proved infinitely easier than in that 
of the more civilised Burmese in- 
trenched behind the outworks of an 
ancient and honourable religion. 

To return to the Karen school: 
the method, discipline, and standard 
of teaching are fairly on a level 
with those of the other schools 
already noticed, and its classes, 
which are open to girls as well as 
boys, are continually recruited from 
thesmallelementary schools founded 
by the Mission in their Christian 
villages. Here, in marked contrast 
to the rest, the majority of the 
pupilsare Christian and the children 
of native Christian parents. 

In the midst of the flourishing 
schools thus established by various 
missionary bodies stands the princi- 
pal representative of the State 
system of public education in the 
overnment High School, which, as 
the central school of the province, 
serves in its several departments as 
the model for the subordinate Go- 
vernment institutions in the outlying 
districts. The buildings assigned 
to this institution, standing on a 
commanding site, are among the 
tinest which adorn the ‘capital of 
the province. Entirely maintained 
at the public expense, the school 
possesses a well-paid and efficient 
staff of masters. The mixed ele- 
ments of which the population is 
composed is illustrated by the 
variety of the races and creeds here 
represented. Among nearly five 
hundred pupils in daily attendance 
are found not only Burmese but 
Chinese, Shans, Karens, Bengalees, 
Madrasees, Sooratees, and Jews, as 
well as a considerable proportion of 
Europeans and Eurasians. Here, 
xs in all Government schools, the 
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course of instruction is exclusively 
secular, and though there is no 
bigoted proscription in the text- 
books of subjects bearing upon 
religion or inculcating the lessons 
of Christianity, religious instruction 
forms no part of the curriculum. 
It need hardly be added that under 
the trained English masters in 
charge of the several departments a 
careful moral training and discipline 
are maintained. The school is ad- 
mirably equipped, most efficiently 
conducted, and deservedly popular. 
The highest standard of instruction 
at present aimed at is the matri- 
culation standard of the University 
of Calcutta. 

From this necessarily brief review 
of the status of the principal schools 
in the chief town of the province, 
one or two general conclusions may 
be drawn. It has been seen that 
the universal desire of the natives 
to obtain an English education for 
their children—a desire prompted 
solely by the market value of such 
an education—is met in a very 
similar way by the Government and 
by missionary societies. While the 
avowed object of the mission school 
is to win converts to Christianity, 
that of the Government school is to 
train good citizens and competent 
officers for the public service. The 
general course of teaching is, how- 
ever, the same in both ; the pupils of 
both are drawn from all classes of 
the population, and the same 
motives attract the majority in 
either case, no regard whatever 
being had by parent or pupil to the 
difference of the aim with which 
each has been established. Backed 
by the resources of the State, the 
Government schools have naturally 
some material advantages. There 
are no fears of financial embarrass- 
ment, and in the prospects of 
advancement offered by the public 
service the Government school has 
a@ more certain command of the 
services of an efficient teaching staff. 
At the same time paid service may 
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be less faithfully performed than 
duties voluntarily undertaken in a 
sacred cause, and in fact a Govern- 
ment school is often left behind in 
efficiency by private schools which 
are less specially favoured. Thus 
the two classes of schools work 
usefully side by side, the one as the 
complement of the other; and while 
both the machinery and the outturn 
seem at first sight to be in both 
cases exclusively in accord with the 
aims of the Government, and not 
with those of the missionary 
societies, the religious teaching of 
the mission school is not without 
its special influence, the full force of 
which it is impossible to estimate. 
If they could not point to a 
single convert, the mission schools 
would not have ill spent their re- 
sources in the special training given 
by them and by no other institution 
to the youth of India. But it is 
not for those.who look forward with 
confidence to the universal accept- 
ance of Christianity to doubt that 
they have done and are doing much 
more than this: that it was true 
wisdom which prompted the estab- 
lishment of educational missions, 
and that in the offer of an avowedly 
religious liberal education they have 
supplied an acknowledged but un- 
avoidable deficiency in the educa- 
tional system of the State, and, 
whatever may be the ultimate 
result of their operation, have laid 
the surest foundation for the estab- 
lishment of the truths which it is 
their primary object to dissemi- 
nate. 

The next point for consideration 
is, the attitude taken, especially 
towards mission schools, by the 
Government, which meets with the 
constant reproach of being ashamed 
of the Christian faith. In the 
province now under notice it has 
been seen that the mass of the 
population professes a religion more 
ancient than Christianityand holding 
& place perhaps only second among 
the religions of the world. Among 
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this people are settled active and 
earnest representatives of the 
various rival sects into which 
Christians are divided, all alike 
eager to gain converts to their own 
faith and to their own form of its 
profession. All equally recognise 
the importance of securing the 
affections of the young, and con. 
tend for the privilege of guiding the 
youth of the country during their 
tender years. And thus, while from 
time immemorial a wide-spread 
system of elementary education has 
been indigenous to the country 
and inseparable from its whole 
social and religious organisation, 
the emissaries of Christianity have 
in late years founded efficient schools 
conducted on a Western method, 
and offering in addition to religions 
instruction a secular education 
specially adapted to render the 
rising generation useful subjects 
of the reigning Power. 

In these circumstances what has 
been the educational policy of the 
Government? It is perhaps not 
generally known in England that 
upon this so-called Godless Govern- 
ment largely depends the efficiency, 
if not the very existence, of a ma- 
jority of mission schools throughout 
the country ; that of the cost of the 
fine school buildings—some of them 
of noble proportions—devoted to 
the labours of the missionaries of 
every sect, half has not uncommonly 
been borne by the same Govern- 
ment; that among the main sup- 
ports of the mission schools, whether 
Roman Catholic, Protestant, or 
Baptist, are yearly grants from the 
public revenue, the withdrawal 
of which would probably in many 
cases involve the closing of the 
school ; that even in this, one of the 
minor provinces of India, from 
four to five thousand pounds a year 
of public money are expended in 
the direct support of mission schools, 
while a similar sum is devoted to 
improving the status and raising 
the standard of the indigenous 
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primary schools scattered through- 
out the country. For the schools 
so aided the same much-abused 
Government provides from public 
funds an efficient staff of inspectors, 
and in addition to the liberal aid 
thus given to the cause of religious 
schools (none the less substantial 
though given only in consideration 
of the secular teaching) the Govern- 
ment itself provides at every large 
centre of population schools open 
freely to all classes, in which at a 
trifling cost a liberal education is 
given by a staff of Masters ap- 
pointed, paid, and controlled by the 
State. To the classes of these latter 
schools are admitted children of 
every one of the races which make 
up the motley ;population of the 
Province, each race and tribe and 
sect having its own individual 
birthright of religious belief. 
Looking on this picture, which is 
at once faithful and representative, 
the neutral policy ofthe Government 
of India, which in its State schools 
abstains from throwing the weight 
of political authority into the scale 
even of the Christian religion, seems 
less that of a narrow self-interest, 
fearing to declare itself on the side 
of right, than of a liberal states- 
manship which, in the government 
of alien races, confines itself to the 
social well-being of the subject, and 
in the matter of religion leaves 
perfect freedom to all, trusting, 
with a courage greater than that of 
its most zealous opponents, to the 
broad light of intellectual knowledge 
to carry ultimate conviction of the 
truth. That this is the true position 
which the Government assumes in 
regard to this most difficult and 
most important matter is abun- 
dantly proved by the substantial 
aid given, as has been shown, to the 
missionaries; and if it cannot be 
denied that this policy originated in 
the first instance in considerations 
of political expediency, and was in 
early years pushed to a repre- 
hensible extreme, it is not on that 
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account in its present aspect the 
less sound or less statesmanlike. 

It remains to consider what are 
the practical results already appa- 
rent of the general work of edu- 
cation in India, and what its pro- 
spects for the future. 

Upon this point the inquirer will 
naturally meet with many conflict- 
ing opinions. Even in old and 
settled countries it is a task of 
supreme difficulty to read rightly 
the signs of the times, and to fore- 
see even the immediate future ; and 
in an empire like that of modern 
India, the difficulty is in truth in- 
surmountable. Nothing in any way 
really corresponding to this vast 
empire has ever been seen on the 
stage of the world; past history, 
therefore, affords no signs by which 
its position may be judged or its 
future foretold. In the present 
fruits of education in India, whether 
imparted in Government or mission 
schools, many see nothing hopeful, 
but rather the reverse. Hundreds 
of quick-witted natives, they say, 
are yearly turned out from the 
English colleges and schools with 
a superficial education, which serves 
only to render them restless and 
discontented, to unfit them for their 
proper station in life, and prepare 
them for one which they cannot 
obtain; robbing them at the same 
time of their old religion, and 
putting nothing in its place. A 
petty clerkship on thirty pounds a 
year is competed for by bachelors 
and masters of arts of Indian uni- 
versities, and for every one who 
finds even such employment hun- 
dreds go away disappointed, and 
turn their education to account by 
writing ignorant and seditious news- 
paper articles, or in other ways 
injurious to themselves and the 
community. The Babu educated 
in English schools is, they say, the 
most vain, useless, and offensive 
of men; yet the mill works on, and 
turns out more of the same pattern 
by thousands every year. 
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It is of course impossible to deny 
the existence of manifold evils con- 
sequent on the abrupt contact be- 
tween the civilisations of the Eastern 
and Western worlds; and the more 
active the part taken by the Go- 
vernment in education, the more 
conspicuous will be the fruits of 
this contact, whether good or evil. 
Yet the keenest observer may find 
himself at fault who should ven- 
ture to pronounce any sweeping 
judgment in the case. Nor pro- 
bably would the most dissatisfied, 
in view of the evils noticed above, 
go so far as to urge either the 
Government or private societies to 
withdraw (were such a course pos- 
sible) from the task they have un- 
dertaken, and, at this still early 
stage, pronounce the experiment of 
English education in India a failure. 
The most commonplace prudence 
would rather point to the need of 
a watchful policy, ever ready to ac- 
commodate itself to present wants, 
to modify its system by the results 
of daily experience, to add to and 
perfect to the utmost the existing 
means of education rather than 
withdraw those already provided. 

And this is, in fact, the policy 
at this moment pursued in India. 
The IndianUniversities—to which 
Government and mission schools 
are alike affiliated—are keenly alive 
to the points where their system 
fails, and quick to profit by the 
results of past experiment. Each 
year sees some new effort to adapt 
the system of examination to the 
needs of the country, to meet the 
defects which time has brought to 
light, and to render the whole edu- 
cational system at once harmonious 
and suited to the races for whose 
benefit it is intended. 

Impossible as it is to forecast the 
future, or even accurately to judge 
the present, the position thus 


actually taken seems indeed the only 
rational one; and when all has 
been said of the ill effects of English 
education upon the character of 
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the youth of modern India, there 
remain substantial proofs of a better 
influence sufficient to satisfy those 
who have the interests of India at 
heart. In law, in medicine, in edu- 
cation, in every section of official 
life, of trade and manufacture, even 
of scholarship and literature, there 
may be found at this moment 
examples of the wide benefits con- 
ferred by the schools and colleges 
of India, and a leaven may be dis- 
cerned which, it may be reasonably 
hoped, needs only the lapse of time 
to influence for permanent good 
the whole social fabric of the Em- 
pire. 

It is conceivable, indeed, that in 
an Oriental country, and in an age 
of startling surprises, a sudden 
social or political revolution might 
for a time check the advance of 
material prosperity, and undo much 
of the work of the past century— 
the most wonderful in the history 
of the East—but no revolution will 
ever again so turn back the tide 
of Western civilisation, that Asia 
should become as it was before the 
days of steamship and telegraph. 
Whether for good or evil, the 
East has been roughly but effec- 
tually awakened from the sleep of 
centuries, and for ever vanquished 
by the West. Nor is the triumph 
only that of physical force; vic- 
tories, which can never be reversed, 
are recorded in the fields of science, 
of art, and of literature, and their 
consequences must inevitably tend 
more and more to assimilate the 
East to the West. 

In the same way it may be reason- 
ably urged that if Christianity is 
ever to become the dominant reli- 
gion of India it will be borne on the 
stream of the civilisation with which 
it is so closely associated : it will be, 
that is, through the widest possible 
diffusion of the means of learning ; 
by courting rather than discourag- 
ing the spirit of inquiry; not by 
introducing new sacerdotal preten- 
sions into a land sick with those of 
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the past, but by a spirit which has 
the courage to cry, ‘If the Lord be 
God, follow Him; but if Budha, 
then follow him; or if Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, then follow them.’ 

It is perhaps not more possible 
now than a hundred years ago to 
foresee for Christianity a permanent 
triumph over the older religions of 
the East ; and a residence in India 
tends, it is to be feared, to crush 
the hopes of all but the most hope- 
fal; on the other hand, it needs no 
unreasoning enthusiasm to regard 
such a consummation as possible 
and even natural: only it seems 
certain that an intellectual revolu- 
tion must first take place, and its 
influence permeate Eastern society, 
before a change so marvellous can 
come over these ancient lands. 
That such a revolution has begun 
and already deeply and permanently 
affected the most influential strata 
of native society is a patent fact, 
and if, in looking into the future, it 
is safe to expect that truth will 


ultimately prevail, it is not difficult 
to see in the Government school with 
its purely secular teaching as much 
@ missionary institution as in the 
avowedly religious school by its 


side. None would do otherwise 
than honour the work of the 
devoted missionaries of India, yet 
their position would be strengthened 
rather than weakened by recog- 
nising that in the State system of 
secular education they have, in- 
stead of an irreligious antagonist, 
the most powerful of auxiliaries. 
Those who have seen much of 
native Christians will be ready to 
admit that it is those—few though 
they may be as yet—whose con- 
viction is the result of a thorough 
course of English education, rather 
than those who have ignorantly 
yielded to the moral power of the 
preacher, upon whom reliance may 
best be placed for the exercise of 
any permanent influence. 

From this point of view it is im- 
possible to concur with those who 
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at the present time cry out im- 
patiently that all the money and 
labour expended on mission schools 
is wasted so far as the object in view 
isconcerned. It is no doubt true 
that the vast majority of the pupils 
in such schools attend with the 
avowed object of acquiring a secular 
education and solely as the prepara- 
tion for secular employment—that 
the attraction in the mission school 
is not the beauty of Christian teach- 
ing, but the prospect of earning a 
livelihood—that the majority carry 
away no convictions whatever of 
the superiority of Christianity over 
the religion of their homes and their 
childhood—and that in numberless 
instancesa mere smattering of learn- 
ing serves only to aggravate the 
inborn conceit of a naturally vain 
mind. Nevertheless to those who 
are without misgivings in their alle- 
giance to Christianity it would seem 
a short-sighted conclusion to infer, 
because the number of converts 
is still miserably small, and even 
theirs perhaps in very many cases 
only a half-hearted adherence, that 
therefore no material advantage has 
been gained, and no advance made 
in the slow campaign against Budh- 
ism or Brahminism by the train- 
ing given to the past and present 
generations. A more fearless con- 
viction of the universal adaptability 
of the Christian faith, or at least a 
more liberal regard for the sincerity 
of those to whom it is preached, 
might see in the thirst of our 
Eastern fellow-subjects for the 
knowledge which the West has to 
give, abundant promise for the ulti- 
mate triumph of the cause which 
must be assumed to be common 
to the mission school and to the 
secular foundations of the State— 
the cause of Truth. 

It is not possible, indeed, to 
dogmatise upon a matter which at 
every turn opens such wide issues. 
While, therefore, I have ventured 
in the foregoing pages to hazard 
some expressions of individual 
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opinion, it is rather by representing 
for the consideration of others 
the present position and aspect 
of. mission schools in a Budhist 
country that I have hoped to con- 
tribute something to the treatment 
of a subject of immense interest. 
In the country of which I have 
written, Christian missionaries of 
many denominations, confronted by 
® primitive religion powerful at 
once by its antiquity and its intrin- 
sic purity, have united to devote 
their energies almost exclusively to 
education, and it cannot be denied 
that the visible fruits of their 
labours for the conversion of Budh- 
ists are singularly meagre down 
to the present day, nor do there 
seem to be any reasons for antici- 
pating a more rapid success in the 
immediate future. On the other 
hand, the process of transforming 
the religious belief of a nation may, 
like some vast geological change, 
be not the less certain though the 
steps are almost imperceptible. At 


all events, it is an intelligible theory 
that in order to achieve the astound- 
ing results aimed at by the Christian 
missionary, in countries already 
rich in moral and religious tradi- 
tions of vast antiquity, bound up 
less 


with social traditions not 
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ancient, and adapted to the con- 
ditions of the climate under which 
they were originated, the first ap- 
proaches must be by a general rais- 
ing of the national standard of in- 
tellectual culture. 

In this work the State shares 
from a different motive, and al- 
though a more rapid apparent suc- 
cess might be achieved by the active 
propagation of Christianity by the 
governing power, the neutral posi- 
tion taken in India by the State, 
which neither gives nor withholds 
its aid on account of any form of 
religious teaching, may prove more 
directly conducive to the interests 
of Christianity than would be an 
exclusive favour shown to its 
teachers. 

From such considerations as these 
one seems led to the conclusion, not 
that the Indian mission school is 
an institution which has been tried 
and found wanting, but that to pro- 
nounce judgment in the present 
day upon its merits as an agency 
for the spread of Christianity is 
still premature, while there are 
sufficient grounds for regarding it 
as the most rational and the most 
hopeful means which, under the 
given conditions, could be employed 
for the end in view. 
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THE HOSPITAL OF S, MARTA DELLA SCALA AT SIENA, 


i ear the stately northern 

front of the great cathedral of 
Siena a long two-storeyed building 
fills the side of the piazza, and 
spreads at either angle a wing. 
Gothic doorways and windows, and 
walls barred in black and yellow 
stripes, scarcely relieve the sim- 
plicity of the design. On this side 
the elevation appears insignificant ; 
but descend the steep steps on the 
right, and pass beneath the build- 
ing, and you shall see how the 
great walls rear themselves above 
trees and gardens, above churches 
and houses, and at their feet for- 
tress-like flanks and tier above tier 
of massive masonry. So imposing 
is the scale, so venerable the ap- 
pearance of the structure, that 
viewing it for the first time, you 
might be excused for asking if this 
were the citadel of Siena, or some 
great fortified palace from the days 
of the ‘tyrants,’ built for pride and 
oppression, and holding within 
those thick walls dungeons and 
oubliettes. Yet is this huge pile no 
stronghold of tyranny, but a house 
of mercy; itis the famous Hospital 
of Santa Maria della Scala, known 
far and wide for its ancient founda- 
tion, for its wealth, and its great 
charities over a period of eight or 
nine centuries. 

Tradition places the origin of the 
hospital in the charitable works of 
a certain ‘Beato Soror,’ towards 
the close of the ninth century. 
After founding the pious house, 
and edifying all men by an example 
of illustrious virtues, this eroe del 
Paradiso died on the Feast of the 
Assumption, August 15,888. His 
memory has been preserved by the 
pencils of. artists who adorned the 
walls of the hospital with frescoes. 
Faluschi, in his Breve Relazione 
delle cose notabili, speaks of a 


statue of the founder, robed in 
the Augustine garb, which was 
graven with the inscription: ‘B. 
Soror Sen. hujus almi xenodochij 
Institutor in honorem gloriosse 
Virginis Marie, natus anno Domini 
DCCCXXXI, obijt anno DCCCLXXXVIII.’ 
Sooth to say, however, the ‘ Beato 
Soror’ seems a somewhat mythical 
personage, and hence the legend 
which clings about the name of the 
hospital ‘della Scala’ incurs the 
doubts of the incredulous, A vision 
vouchsafed ere his birth to the 
mother of the ‘ Beato’ of a ladder 
which reached from heaven to 
earth, significant of the good works 
by which he should hereafter attain 
celestial ascendance, is said to have 
originated the dedication of the 
hospital to Saint Mary of the 
Ladder. 

In fact sceptical writers cast aside 
both vision and saint. The name, 
some say, first belonged to the 
cathedral, when it was known as 
* della Scala,’ from the long flight of 
steps that led down into its famous 
confessional, above which, on the 
altar, lay the bones of Saint 
Severus, brought from Cologne in 
770 by the German Randulph, 
Bishop of Siena. The affix was 
transferred to the hospital because 
often named in ancient deeds as 
the Spedale ‘ before the steps of the 
church.’ In the document whereby 
Pope Urban III. confirmed to the 
canons of the cathedral all the 
property then possessed by them, 
special mention is made of the 
place wherein are situated the church 
and the hospital—ante gradus 
majores ecclesie, an expression used 
some time previously by Bishop 
Buonfigli, in some legal instrument. 
Recent writers, on the authority of 
the archives, assign to the canons 
of the cathedral the foundation of 
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the hospital itself about the com- 
mencement of the twelfth century, 
and a like period is given rather 
vaguely by Malavolti, whose book 
on the Fatti e Guerrede’ Sanese came 
out at Venice in 1599. The great 
hospital, he says, was established 
about the time when Siena was 
governed by the nobles under the 
successors of Charlemagne; for 
grandeur and wealth, for charities 
and good government, it became 
famous throughout Italy, so that 
other cities and townships were 
moved to found similar establish- 
ments, which they placed under the 
direction ofthe Rector of S. Maria 
della Scala. Malavolti names many 
of these subsidiary hospitals, 
such as those of Fiorenza, 
also called ‘della Scala,’ the Spe- 
dali at San Giungnano, Acqua- 
pendente, Ruti, Todi, S. Miniato al 
Tedesco, Poggibonsi, Del Monte 
Savio, Barberino, and others which 
he declares to be ‘still’ governed 
by the Rector of the Siena hos- 
pital. No institution has had a 
more stormy history, none has 
known more remarkable changes of 
success and failure, round none 
have stranger contrasts gathered of 
war and peace. The grasping hand 
of avarice and the mild touch of 
mercy have left their impress on its 
records ; its outer walls are scarred 
with wear of time and violence, 
while within its spacious chambers 
may be traced the rise and fall of 
a school of painters and sculptors, 
who once made Siena glad with 
their works of beauty. 

Important as must have been 
the part played by the great 
hospital in the general vicissitudes 
of the city, it is strange that his- 
torians make little especial mention 
of it. You may search volume after 
volume in vain for the graphic 
touches from which to conjure up 
the old pile as a background for 
picturesque incidents. It is only by 
implication from the books of the 
institution, and the history written 
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on its walls, that we realise how 
strange and various must have been 
the dramas enacted within its 
bounds. The private records of the 
foundling hospital, which from the 
first was an important feature in 
the charitable scheme, would tell 
many a story in which the patri- 
cians of Siena are implicated, little 
to their credit. The books of the 
Infirmary, too, might reveal strange 
things. Here inconvenient mem- 
bers of rich families were left year 
after year to live on the charities 
of the State, till death removed the 
burden, then a grand funeral cor- 
tége for the corpse paid the debts 
long owed to the living. The ad- 
ministration of this great hospital, 
with its numerous dependencies, 
has been a complicated and difficult 
matter from the very first, and the 
abuses which from time to time have 
marred its benefits offer bitter 
matter for comment. So early as 
the twelfth century we find the then 
rector, Incontrato of the Tolomei 
family, obtaining with difficulty the 
independent government of the hos- 
pital, and the right use of the funds 
from the canons of the cathedral, 
who expended them on their own 
institution. Both parties suppli- 
cated Pope Celestin III., and the 
matter ended in the administration 
of the property being left in the 
hands of the canons, while Incon- 
trato remained hospitarius under 
the supreme jurisdiction of the 
archbishop. The canons retained 
possession until 1404, when the 
Republican Government took the 
reins out of their hands. The in- 
ternal organisation of the hospital 
in these early days was admirable ; 
the rules had been modelled by the 
Blessed Agostino Novello of Paler- 
mo, and exhibited the good working 
of: a semi-monastic, semi-secular 
body. The government of the 
hospital resided in one secular 
order of Augustines—brothers and 
sisters, non-celibates, called offerti 
and offerte. The form was collegiate. 
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The brothers constituted a chapter, 
and elected a rector, chose and 
dismissed the officials. Some 
of the property of the institution 
could be alienated without the con- 
sent of the rector, the chapter, and 
the brothers. The details of ad- 
ministration were simple and excel- 
lent. Little by little, however, the 
hospital was deprived of its inde- 
pendent government, but continued 
for a long period to increase in 
wealth, privileges, and fame. To- 
wards the close of the fifteenth 
century, through various causes, 
such as abuses in the administra- 
tion, help given to the finances of 
the Republic, the burdens of war, 
which entailed the building of 
fortresses and maintenance of sol- 
diers, the possessions of the hospital 
began todwindle, while the expenses 
continually increased. Under the 


Medici, there was a great organisa- 
tion of the establishment, and a 
great code of rules, which was 
printed. Still expenditure mounted 


and contributions from without fell ; 
bad management lessened the in- 
come from farms; the number of 
children thrown on the foundling 
hospital, legitimate as well as ille- 
gitimate, became enormous; the 
hospital at Grasseto taxed greatly 
the resources; things went from 
bad to worse. 

In 1724 the income of several 
suppressed hospitals was decreed to 
bolster up the failing means of S. 
Maria della Scala, but still the 
balance fell on the wrong side. The 
Grand-Duke Leopold, in 1775, in- 
stituted a special commission for 
the sale of its possessions. In 1783 
well-meant but unwise regulations 
were issued, which required an 
immense outlay on the official staff 
necessary to carry them out. Sub- 
sequently an attempt was made to 
lessen the official salaries, and the 
obligation on the hospital of receiv- 
ing patients suffering under certain 
diseases was removed. Still matters 
mended not. At the commence- 
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ment of the present century, the 
Government proposed the sale of 
the treasury, reliquaries, and other 
valuables, and the Grand-Duke 
Ferdinand appropriated to the use 
of the establishment the proceeds 
arising from the suppression of 
various religious bodies. A depu- 
tation of inquiry, which, among 
other innovations, had decreed the 
division of the hospital into paying 
and non-paying wards, wasdissolved 
in 1833, and the administration 
passed directly into the hands of 
the Government, who opened the 
institution to general admission, 
without right of priority or privi- 
lege to the members of the com- 
munity, ‘a step opposed to the 
practice of all countries,’ comments 
the narrator, whose account we 
follow. The consequence of this 
measure was an enormous rush on 
the hospital. The people came to § 
regard it as their own property; | 
the idle came in, the sick came in 
and stayed on after they were cured ; 
unreasonable demands were made 
and granted, and the expenditure 
rose frightfully. A compromise 
had to be entered into with 
creditors, but from 1841 to 1865 the 
outgoings were steadily in excess 
of the income. 

An awkward episode falls within 
these latter times. Rumours 
crept about of ill-treatment of the 
sick folk, and insufficient food. | 
The poor dreaded to be sent to the 
hospital, it was said. The populace 
began to mutter, and the Press 
took the matter up, and made it 
worse, inflaming the public mind, 
till things looked really formidable. 
In November 1860 Professore Pietro 
Betti was appointed to inquire, and 
all might have gone well if his 
report, which demonstrated the 
falsity or exaggeration of the re- 
ported abuses, had only been pub- 
lished. But unfortunately the 
Government thought fit to withhold 
the publication, and the popular 
fury increased tenfold under the 
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sense of mystery. The fact was 
that the internal organisation was 
in a state of rottenness. The sister- 
hood of St. Vincent, who, after 
having been chased away by the 
populace in 1848, had returned in 
1851 to be petted and privileged, had 
by degrees virtually slipped into 
the government of the hospital. 
But the discontent of the servants 
under this régime broke out at last, 
in 1859, into open rebellion, and 
even reached the point of imprison- 
ing the sisters in their own infir- 
mary. The patients, too, turned 
refractory, and refused to obey 
orders, and if threatened, declared 
they would write to the giornali! 
A commission of inquiry naturally 
reported the establishment in a 
state of ‘ profound demoralisation ;’ 
and the next few years present the 
spectacle of deputation after depu- 
tation attempting in vain to bring 
order out of chaos, and to establish 
anew administration upon a firm 
footing. The Avvocato Evandro 
Caravaggio, as commissioner extra- 
ordinary, struggled with the diffi- 
culties of the case from 1865 to 
1868, when he left; putting on re- 
cord in the lucid account from which 
our narration has been chiefly 
gathered, the fact that the work of 
reorganisation was beyond his 
powers. He spoke bitterly of the 
pernicious system of the turn-table 
at the foundling hospital, and of 
the indiscriminate admission of 
patients to the infirmary. 

Both these abuses, despite of 
honest effort to abolish them, 
still existed when we visited the 
hospital recently ; and the courteous 
rector who showed us over con- 
firmed, regretfully, the account of 
Signor Caravaggio. People who 
could afford to keep their sick at 
home threw them on the hospital ; 
the vicious, when inclined for rest 
and food, or when suffering from the 
effects of dissipation, claimed the 
right to come in and _ recruit 
strength, to be spent in fresh vice. 
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On occasion of a public festa 
there is a general exodus; but no 
sooner is the holiday over, than 
men and women pour into the 
wards again, on excuse of ailments 
induced by excess. Moreover, in 
spite of the utmost care, the benefits 
of the foundling hospital continue to 
be muchabused. But setting aside 
these evils, the administration of 
the hospital has settled down into 
comparative order; and from per- 
sonal inspection we can testify to 
the admirable internal arrange- 
ments, to the cleanliness, quiet, 
good ventilation, and good food; 
while the: learning of the profes- 
sorial and medical staff has worthily 
obtained abundant recognition 
beyond the bounds of Siena. 

The present government of the 
hospital and its subsidiaries, known 
now as the Spedali Riuniti di Siena, 
is vested in a commission of four 
members, elected every four years 
by the Provincial and Communal 
Council of Siena, and eligible for 
re-election, under a president who 
is nominated by the prefect, and 
whoremains also four years in office. 
The president is represented by the 
rector, under whom are a secretary, 
an archivrat, a sanitary director and 
sub-director, the latter being speci- 
ally entrusted with the affairs of the 
foundling hospital. Both directors 
must have matriculated in medicine 
and surgery. Underthem are two 
physicians of the first class, and two 
of the second, one surgeon of the 
first class and one of the second, 
besides physicians ‘ extraordinary ’ 
in equal numbers; one professor of 
obstetrics, two assistant practition- 
ers, a midwife (maestra levatrice, 
who must have matriculated and 
been approved on obstetrics, and 
had at least four years’ experience), 
and two assistant pupils. The 
director of the anatomical classes is 
the professor at the university for 
the time being. The clinical doctor 
and surgeon are consulting first phy- 
sician and surgeon of the hospital. 
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The administration, it may be 
inferred, is still somewhat over- 
weighted, even taking into account 
the scale of the institution. The 
admissions into the infirmary are 
both gratuitous and by payment, 
the latter being in the proportion 
of about two to three. The rate of 
payment averages from two to 
three francs a day, while the cost of 
the gratuitous beds is about one to 
two francs, or more according to the 
ease. The hospital makes up 296 
beds in the men’s division, and 226 
in the women’s, the total in twenty- 
six rooms. Want of space is cer- 
tainly not the fault of the hospital, 
yet it is to be regretted that the 
noble central hall, called Il Pelle- 
grinajo, cannot be kept altogether 
for convalescents. As it is, beds 
fill about two-thirds of the space ; 
the remaining third, where the great 
north window opens upon one of 
the finest views to be seen in all 
Tuscany, and the sweet air blows in 
fresh and pure, is left for recrea- 
tion. 

There is a certain reciprocity 
of working between the foundling 
establishment (Casa degli Esposti) 
and the general hospital, the child- 
ren of the former, as they grow up, 
being constantly drafted off as 
servants into the latter. The 
esposti are a great source of expendi- 
ture; the numbers thrown upon the 
administration may be judged by 
the figures standing on the books 
on January 1, 1873, namely, 1,926, 
to which number 406 were added 
through the wheel window during 
the year, making a total of 2,332. 
The esposti are located in a build- 
ing on the slope of the hill below 
S. Maria della Scala, a sufficiently 
airy but notover commodious house, 
and, so far as it is possible for a 
visitor to judge, are well looked 
after and cared for. The infants 
and the delicate are sent into 
the country to be nursed; as they 
grow up, they learn a trade or are 
placed outat service. The boys are 
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apprenticed at thirteen, the girls 
receive a dower on marriage. Al- 
together an esposto has every oppor- 
tunity of becoming a useful member 
of the community. Still this es- 
tablishment, so long as the perni- 
cious system of the ruota exists, 
burdens out of all fair proportion 
the heavily taxed resources of the 
hospital, especially among a people 
whose morale is at low ebb, and who 
have to re-learn, after centuries of 
misgovernment, the responsibilities 
of citizenship. 

The topography of the great hos- 
pital must exercise the full force of 
a good ‘bump of locality,’ so as- 
tounding are its varieties of level, 
so intricate its succession of cham- 
bers, chapels, and passages. Be- 
tween the airy amplitude of the Hall 
of the Pilgrim you may peep 
through every degree of scale and 
of light, down to the little chapel of 
S. Caterina della Notte, where at 
midnight the Confraternita della 
SS. Trinita lay the dead and cele- 
brate their service, while the flame 
of torches flickers on their strange 
scarlet garments, and lights up the 
blind walls. In descending to the 
official rooms of the rector you may 
be startled by the apparition of a 
sturdy pair of white oxen, who have 
just dragged their load of corn into 
the granary of the hospital here- 
abouts. 

It may be supposed that from 
time to time alterations and 
additions have complicated the 
plan of the building, while utili- 
tarian necessities have meddled 
with architectural features, and 
brought the brush of the white- 
washer to obliterate the work of the 
artist. Asrecently as 1720 was de- 
molished a long roof which the 
brothers 
Lorenzetti caused to be erected in 
1335 over their external frescoes 
from the life of the Blessed Virgin 
to preserve them from the weather. 
No trace is now left of these frescoes, 
which were, as Della Valle says, ‘ un 
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giocondo spettacolo per chi passava 
per la Piazza del Duomo.’ The school 
of painters which had sprung up 
under the leadership of Duccio, 
Simone Martini, and Mino will ever 
beassociated with the great hospital 
on whose walls they exercised their 
powers and matured their fame. 
Already in 1358 the Guild of Science 
Painters determined to hold the 
festival of their patron, Saint Luke, 
henceforth in the church of the 
hospital, and later on we find the 
cunning goldsmith and artist Lo- 
renzo di Pietro, called Vechietta, 
making for the Capella de’ Pittori 
Sanesi nello Spedale Grandean image 
of Christ, ‘ nudo, che tiene la croce 
in mano.’ The grand bronze cibo- 
rium, since 1506 standing on the high 
altar of the cathedral whence it 
ousted Duccio’s famous altar-piece, 
was worked by Vechietta for the 
‘new church’ of the hospital in 
1465. The aécount book of the 
hospital of 1472 assigns him 1,150 
florins of 4 lire per florin for his 


labour, and he used 2,240 pounds of 


metal therein. He received also 
the use of a house for his life near 
the bishop’s palace. He painted 
in the vestibule of the hospital a 
crude Virgin and Child, with SS. 
Peter and Paul, changing the ham- 
mer for the brush with the versa- 
tility of the artists of those days. 
He prided himself on his paint- 
ing, and signed his metal work 
with the affix pictor. The hospital 
must have swarmed with artists, 
while he held his way, a ‘sad and 
solitary man, always buried in deep 
thought,’ for a continual succession 
of painters had been busy on the walls 
since the time of the Lorenzetti, from 
whose family Vechietta himself 
sprang. In 1440 the decoration 
of the great central Hall of the 
Pilgrim, Il Pellegrinajo, was com- 
menced, Here worked principally 
Domenico di Bartolo, whose father, 
Bartolo da Fredi, had painted a 
Crucifixion in the hospital chancel- 
lery, also Vechietta, Giovanni and 
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Priamo Pucci, and Luciano da Vel- 
letri. Also, according to some, 
Sano diPietro. Lateron,in1577,an 
addition to the hall was painted by 
Giovanni di Raffaello Navesi. The 
series of frescoes illustrating the 
acts of mercy, and the investiture 
of the rector by Pope Celestin III. 
with the privileges of the hospital, 
are Domenico’s work, also a vision 
of children ascending aladderto the 
Madonna’s throne, painted on the 
wall outside theentry. The remain- 
ing subjects illustrate the life of the 
‘Beato Agostino Novello,’ together 
with single figures of prophets and 
patriarchs. The chronological suc- 
cession of artists passes onward 
through the work of Razzi and his 
pupil Beccafumi on the principal 
entrance, down to the fresco by 
the Neapolitan Conca in the church, 
or the work of Giuseppe Nasini, 
1728. Over four centuries the rise 
and fall of the Sienese school may 
be followed. In the little chapter 
room of the Confraternita della 
Madonna dello Spedale are gathered 
some few of the gift pictures and 
tabernacles still remaining of the 
treasures once possessed by the 
hospital; here is a circular Ma- 
donna and Child painted and given 
by Sano di Pietro, a curious semi- 
circular panel, commemorating 
the return of Pope Gregory from 
Avignon to Rome, by Matteo di 
Giovanni, a fine triptych of the 
enthroned Madonna, with attendant 
saints and angels, and SS. Peter 
and Paul on the leaves, carefully 
and well restored, and so on through 
small tabernacles and altar pictures 
of the school, down to gifts from 
the modern painters Maccari, the 
copyist of the cathedral pavement, 
and Cassioli, one of the most pro- 
mising and individual of the men 
of to-day. 

Of the once rich treasury 
of gold and silver work, ena- 
melled and jewelled vessels, 
nothing remains since the disper- 
sion at the beginning of the cen- 
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tury. Even the manuscripts of the 
Order and the choral books, which 
employed illuminators and minia- 
turists, both within and without 
the brotherhood of the hospital, 
are no longer to be seen. In the 
record of chamberlains, Fra Raf- 
faello Floriani, dating from 1468 to 
1474, are entries in abundance as 
to commissions given to artists and 
others for the painting, binding, and 
clasping of such books. Fra Matteo 
commenced in 1469 five books 
for the Sacristy, and the fubbro, 
Dionision, is required to supply the 
‘ fornimenti,’ i.e. clasps, nails, rivets, 
also tools for future bookbinding. 
In 1470 @ certain Frate Alessandro 
of the Servi is to fiorire seventy- 
three letters, and to ‘fill in’ forty- 
two, which Donicolo Dosegli, ‘nostro 
salariato,’ has failed to finish. In 
the books of the convent of S. 
Marta may be found entries of the 
work done for the Hospital in 
writing and rubricating books. In 
our British Museum we hold a pre- 


cious memorial of the confraternity 
of the Hospital in a MS., ‘Ordo 


ad commnunicandum infirmum,’ 
being the rules of the order of the 
Hermits of 8. Augustine, with the 
hymns and the prayers to be by 
them recited. The psalms are mu- 
sically notated in old style, and the 
MSS., written on vellum in me- 
dizval Latin, abound in beautiful 
illuminated capitals. It is a signi- 
ficant token of the fall of the great 
hospital to find this book of its 
ancient order in an English museum. 

The halo of art may have waned, 
the prestige of possessions and 
power passed, yet S. Maria della 
Scala remains one of the most im- 
pressive monuments of splendid 
charity anywhere to be seen. When 
the summer sun draws rainbow hues 
over the pale billowy land around 
Siena, gold and rose of ripening 
crops, emerald of vine and pearl of 
olive, celestial blue and stormy 
purple, and shifting radiance of 
opal on the distant mountain 
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ranges; when the city of tortuous 
streets and frowning palaces, crown- 
ing her rocky bastions with tier on 
tier of roof and tower, is glad for 
the plash of water in her cool cis- 
terns, it is well to climb up through 
the stately steps of the Baptistry 
of S. Giovanni, and through the 
wondrous archway into the Piazza 
del Duomo, and so pass across the 
pavement into the great hospital, 
whose doorway stands ever open 
for the sweetairs to enter. Coolness 
and shadow and silence fill the 
place. Solemn faces look dimly 
down from wall and arch; a long- 
gowned servitor leaves his slumbers 
in a corner to know your pleasure. 
In the long Hall of the Pilgrim, the 
sick lie on their couches, beneath 
the time-darkened frescoes of the 
noble Sienese painters, and gaze 
listlessly at the pictures which the 
visitors from far-off England are 
come to see. 

Perhaps for the first time they con- 
nect their comfort and good tending 
with the stories pictured on the 
walls ; there are sick folk fed and 
clothed by brothers in dark robes, 
there are the girls from the found- 
ling hard by dowered and married, 
there are the children being nursed 
or playing about, as they will. 
‘ Why, we know all these things in 
the pictures, and see them any day 
in our Siena; here we are lying 
like those ailing folk on the walls. 
Santissima Vergine! how won- 
derful, we never thought of this 
before!’ But in comes a sister of 
S. Vincent, in the blue gown and 
flapping white cap, with a tray, and 
the invalids turn from their artistic 
studies to the more familiar and 
practical business of eating. A few 
convalescents are lounging idly 
about the farther end, where who 
shall say how fair a sight is open 
for their gazing? From the wide 
window we look down upon the 
heads of the trees in the gardens 
below, so steeply falls the ground to 
the base of the building. Far down 
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is a little church, designed by 
Baldassari Peruzzi, now in process 
of temporary disfigurement for a 
festa with mock flowers and finery ; 
close by stands on the edge of a 
second descent the Casa degli 
Esposti; on the left a steep road 
winds up to the level of the cathe- 
dral piazza from which we entered, 
and along it passes a file of the 
brothers of the Misericordia, with 
their red hoods andblack hats. But 
out over roof and wall and gabled 
point of church facades we can 
look straight away to the Roman 
frontier, and sweeps of hill and 
folds of champaign land, all bathed 
in calm southern glow, till the 
mountains merge their heads in the 
motionless recesses of slumbrous 
cloud on the horizon. The air 
meets us with the delicate rareness 
so delicious on these heights of 
Siena, even on hottest days, and 
floats down the long hall to sweeten 
the wards opening on either side. 
The thought crosses our minds, 
Could we but send a breath of this 
sweet healing breeze into the close 
wards of many a London hospital, 
what an angel of refreshment would 
it be! 

Going one day from room to 
room, we came into the ward of S. 
Pietro, where the feverish sick men 
stretched their gaunt arms over the 
beds and looked at us with hollow 
eyes, while one broke into delirious 
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exclamations. Old, earnest faces 
and figures, from which the white- 
wash had been scraped, looked 
down from the walls, and at the 
end of the room shutters were un- 
fastened for us to see Domenico 
Bartolo’s dignified and gracious 
Madonna, covering with her blue 
mantle the kneeling citizens of Siena. 
At the unlocking of the doors the 
sick folk stretched their heads for- 
ward to see tuo; one young man, 
whose bed stood just behind the 
shutters, was soeager that he got out 
tolook. The friends ofthe patients 
(for this was visitors’ day) clus- 
tered around, and some dropped on 
their knees before Our Lady of Con- 
solation. In another moment the 
shutters were closed, the people 
returned to their watching at the 
beds, and the sick fell wearily back 
on their pillows, refreshed and 
happier for the sight. ‘ Vita brevis, 
ars longa.’ Strange power, indeed, 
of Art to bridge over time. Four 
stormy centuries have passed over 
the great hospital since Domenico 
painted that solemn Madonna. Yet 
still she smiles serenely from the 
wall, and lifts awhile the hearts of 
men above their sordid cares, and 
even their sufferings, signifying to 
them in her benignant aspect and 
the outspreading of her blue mantle 
the comfort and shelter of a 
spiritual presence. 


Acnes D. Arxinson. 





A VISIT TO DR. SCHLIEMANN’S TROY:.! 


By Witwum C. Bortase. 


‘TNO glean the relics of exhausted 
7 Troy ’—such, in the words of 
Pope, was the object we had in 
view when, on August 8, 1875, the 
Austrian Lloyd's steamer Achille 
stopped to land passengers, and 
myself and a friend amongst the 
number, opposite the bright line of 
consular mansions which forms the 
sea-face of the town of the Dar- 
danelles. I say ‘bright,’ for, in 
addition to its whiteness, the day 
was fine, and it was Sunday, and 
every flag of every nation there 
represented was fluttering gaily in 
the breeze. Stepping on shore, 


however, the pretty illusion was at 
once dispelled, and we saw that the 
fair front only hid from view the 
usual medley of shipping agencies, 
restaurants, and thievish-looking 


dens which constitute a seaport 
town of Asia Minor. Nevertheless 
—leaving out of the question that 
the Hellespont Hotel has infinitely 
more inhabitants in its upper 
stories than is reconcilable with the 
fastidious ideal of a good night’s 
rest—the Dardanelles seems really 
a cleanlier little town than many 
others on that coast, and the 
numerous shops for jugs of a 
peculiar green glaze give it an air 
of industry, if not of art, unusual 
at least in a Greco-Turkish town. 
Going at once to the house of our 
consul, Mr. Malins, whose kind 
attention to travellers smoothes for 
them the way over the few diffi- 
culties to be encountered at the 
Dardanelles, we informed him of 
our intention of riding next morn- 
ing to ‘Troy.’ With much courtesy, 
he at once obtained for us the 


necessary ‘firman,’ and also a 
‘cavash,’ or escort, in the shape of 
a military policeman. At first 
sight, the idea of having an escort 
appeared highly agreeable, if not 
complimentary on the part of the 
authorities, and we ventured to 
ask whether there were brigands 
in the foot-hills of Ida, or whether 
it was to the gratitude and respect 
felt by the Turk towards a British 
subject that we must attribute 
this little attention. We were 
informed in reply that, from the 
Turkish point of view, the possible 
tendencies to brigandage lay in 
ourselves ; and that, so far from his 
presence being intended as a deli- 
cate compliment, to watch over the 
personal safety of the tourist, this 
armed and mounted officer accom- 


panied him—more especially if. 


ruins were the object of his visit 
—to protect the country against 
any disposition he might have to 
an aristocratic form of larceny not 
unknown amongst ourselves at 
home. 

Even the country people, jealous 
enough of foreign intrusion before, 
had been aroused to aid the Govern- 
meut in preventing strangers with- 
out passports from approaching 
Hissarlik, and, shortly before our 
arrival, a yachting party, who had 
landed at Besika Bay with the 
innocent object of ‘doing Troy,’ 
had been compelled by villagers 
to return to their boat. But what, 
it will be asked, is the reason of all 
this suspicion and strict surveillance? 
Unfortunately, as it seems, for future 
explorers, recent experience has in- 
delibly impressed on the minds of 


' The substance of this paper was read by the author before the Royal Institution at 
Cornwall, of which he is the President, at the Annual Meeting of the Society, Novem- 


ber 19, 1877. 
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the Turkish authorities — prone 
enough to suspicion already, the 
notion that the savants of civilised 
Christendom have a way of remov- 
ing surreptitiously such articles of 
value as they may be lucky enough 
to unearth, without much regard 
to Mahommedan superstitions on 
the subject of ‘ treasure trove.’ The 
question which lies under this, 
namely, the alleged deportation of 
‘Priam’s Treasure’ to Athens con- 
trary to the terms of an agreement 
entered into by Herr Schliemann 
with the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion at the Porte, was brought before 
the English public three years ago 
in a letter to the Athenewm? from 
the pen of a certain M. Comnos. 
In justice to this gentleman, whose 
letter was characterised by the 
editor of Troy and its Remains as 
‘an effusion of spite from a Greek 
who envies a German his discoveries 
on Greek grourid,’ I am bound to 
state that the account of these pro- 
ceedings, as narrated to me by 
several independent parties in Asia 
Minor, was substantially the same 
as that told by him. As M. Comnos 
quotes chapter and verse of the 
transaction, and mentions the names 
of all parties concerned, it will be 
well for those who take an interest 
in each step of the process by which 
‘Troy was found’ to read his letter 
for themselves. It is, however, in 
order to call attention to Herr 
Schliemann’s answer to that letter 
that I am making this seeming 
digression. It was contained in the 
Academy, and was couched in terms 
which, if ever they reached the ears 
of the Turkish authorities, were 
amply sufficient to make them 
redouble the vigilance of their 
espionnage, and increase their mis- 
trust in the case of every European 
archeologist who may in future 
visit their shores. As a plea to 
justify the practice of breaking 


2 August 8, 1874. 
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agreements and carrying off ‘the 
lion’s share,’ Herr Schliemann urges 
that he is only copying the example 
set him by ‘all the great English, 
French, German, and American 
archeologists who have ever made 
archeological researches in Turkey,’ 
and he goes on boldly to aver that 
although each and all of them, in 
order to obtain their ‘ firman,’ have 
signed an agreement to give up one 
half of what they may discover, 
‘none of them have ever thought of 
fulfilling this convention.”* Had 
this extraordinary statement indeed 
been true, had the name of archer- 
ology in Europe been capable of 
being compromised by such an 
estimate of its honour as this, such 
facts would have been more than 
enough to justify a Government less 
susceptible than the Turkish, not 
only in sending police to guard its 
property, but in barring every 
means of ingress to its ancient 
cities. Happily, however, for the 
good name of those who have been 
and still are labouring in the ex- 
tensive field of Turkish territory— 
amongst whom I can number friends 
not a few—such a charge bears on 
its face its own denial, and the 
Turks themselves, in their regard 
for truth, would not have ventured 
for one moment to make it. The 
reason they assigned for the mea- 
sures of strict precaution adopted 
at Hissarlik when I was there in 
1875 was the suspicion with which 
they, rightly or wrongly, regarded 
the conduct of Herr Schliemann 
himself, conduct which he himself 
attempts to justify by compromising 
the reputation of every archwologist 
who has ever worked on Turkish 
soil. So much for our finding our- 
selves under police supervision. 

By seven o’clock on the morning 
after our arrival at the Dardanelles, 
we were already in our saddles and 
riding westwards, or rather, south. 


* November 7, 1874. 


* The italics are mine. 
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westward, along the level shore, 
with the white cliffs of Europe 
glittering in the morning sun on 
the opposite side of the narrow 
strait. Before us rode the ‘cavash’ 
in charge of our little party, 
equipped in European military style, 
with only the addition of a Turk’s 
cap. Then came we, and lastly the 
horse-boy, singing, holloaing, or 
cracking his thong at intervals. 
Our horses were worse than indif- 
ferent, and we agreed that the ap- 
proach to the arz alta was, perhaps, 
effected quite as comfortably inside 
the wooden beast, asof old, as outside 
the living one of to-day. For the 
first few miles we passed over an 
uneven sandy tract, with melons 
trailing here and there, and sloes, 
veronicas, and junipers as we neared 
the hills. Every now and then 
eagles, vultures, and ravens—pre- 
served, as in American forests, as 
scavengers of the country round— 
rose close beside us, and swooped 
away towards the higher ground. 
The only man we met upon the 
road, besides some drovers with 
their tinkling camel trains, was the 
stout burly Greek who was to act 
as our guide—none other than Herr 
Schliemann’s foreman of the works 
—‘his constant attendant,’ as he 
calls him, ‘cook and paymaster,’® 
the faithful Nicholas Zaphyros, of 
Renkoi, whose honesty has gained 
him special mention in his master’s 
work. Ashe rode towards us down 
the bank of a rivulet, this fellow 
was quite a picture in himself. His 
bulky form poised jauntily on a pile 
of rugs and skins on the back of a 
pony, whose poor knees trembled 
as it jogged along, his honest and 
intelligent face, his slouched hat, 
open tunic, and crimson waistband, 
and lastly, his knife at his belt, and 
his rusty pistols at his saddle-bow, 
all proclaimed him the very type 
of a well-to-do lazy Trojan of the 
year of grace 1875. The services 
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of this indispensable gentleman 
being secured, and his person added 
to our party, we continued our 
march, passing the picturesque 
English hospital of the old Crimean 
war time, and ascending a thickly- 
wooded hill, from which we gained 
a fine view seawards, down a valley 
of brushwood of Imbros and ‘ high 
Samothraki.’ On the hillside close 
at hand lay the village of Renkoi, a 
group of quaint square houses, which 
we presently entered down an 
avenue of oaks. Here we stopped 
to breakfast, that meal consisting 
of eggs, melons, and native wine, 
taken at what, in countries farther 
east, we should have called the 
‘rest-house’ of the place. Hither 
the village doctor came—a Greek 
from Corfu, who, having lived under 
the British flag, thought it his duty 
to pay us his respects, to help us 
with our bottle, treat us to a second, 
and last, but not least, to hear the 
latest news. Putting nationalities 
aside, thought we, how like was 
this little scene to those we picture 
at the wayside inns of England 
centuries ago. I remember being 
frequently struck with the same 
thought when in the interior of 
Japan. English travellers, I sup- 
pose, in semi-civilised lands, can 
never fail to be reminded of the 
ideals they have formed of their 
own middle ages. The doctor, too, 
was a local antiquary, and showed 
us a coin from his collection, found, 
he said, at Alexandria Troas, and 
by which he set great store. 

As we left the village, and crossed 
the brow of the hill on which it 
stands, the object of our morning’s 
ride first opened on our view. Be- 
fore us lay the veritable ‘ Plain: of 
Troy ;’ and, passing down its centre, 
like a spur of the distant mountain 
range behind, we could plainly see 
the limestone ridge ‘on whose 
western extremity, or ‘boss,’ lies 
Hissarlik—the Ilium Novum of the 


5 Troy and its Remains, p. 357. 
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Grecian colonists, and the reputed 
site of that ancient town—no matter 
how insignificant it may have been, 
which the poet chose to immortalise. 

If our conception of ‘a plain’ 
lies somewhere between Salisbury 
Plain and the plains of North- 
Western America, then certainly 
the ‘Plain of Troy’ will scarcely 
come under that denomination at 
all. On the north and west 
it is bounded respectively by 
the Hellespont and the Aigean ; on 
the south by the mountain spurs, 
much more lofty than Hissarlik, 
amongst which lies the old reputed 
site of the city of Bunarbishi ; and 
on the east by two fertile valleys, 
full of corn and vines, which, 
watered respectively by the Dom- 
brek and the Mendere, run up into 
the hills from either side of the 
ridge of Hissarlik, till they are lost 
at last in the foot-hills of the distant 
range to the south of which lies 
‘many-fountained Ida.’ A narrow 
strip of slightly elevated ground, on 
which are several tumuli, running 
along the western shore from the Bay 
of Besika to Sigeum, separates the 
marshy flats in front of Hissarlik 
from the sea. Through these flats 
the Mendere takes a devious course, 
and this portion of the map seems 
to represent, more correctly speak- 
ing, the actual ‘ Plain of Troy.’ On 
looking down from the hills above 
Renkoi over the scenery we have 
here described, one thing seems to 
strike the traveller at once, and 
that is, that ‘if this be indeed the 
Plain of Troy at all, Troy must have 
been situated at the summit of His- 
sarlik.’ 

Such was the opinion of Mac- 
laren, and Eckenbrecker, as also of 
Mr. Frank Calvert, whose relatives 
are part owners of the site. It was 
at the instance of the latter that 
Herr Schliemann was induced to 
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adopt this view, and, as he tells us, 
to set about ‘digging away a hill 
at his own cost.’6 

A nicely wooded road soon 
brought us down into the valley of 
Dombrek, which, if Hissarlik be 
Troy, and if Homer troubled him- 
self at all about geographical cor- 
rectness, must be identified with 
the Simois. It was harvest-time, 
and we had opportunities of notic- 
ing the native methods of saving 
the grain; and, amongst others, 
the mode of threshing, with boards 
stuck full of flints on the under 
side, and drawn along the ground 
in a circular area by oxen—the 
driver, the while, standing on the 
upper side of the frame to guide his 
team, and give weight to the 
machine, Similar implements were 
noticed by Sir John Lubbock 
several years ago, and one of them 
was brought home and deposited 
by him in the Christy Museum. 
On approaching the hill, the most 
prominent object (since it stands on 
the very top) is the honse of Herr 
Schliemann; and on climbing u 
to it the prospect well repays the 
trouble. On the one hand, it over- 
looks every part of the excavations, 
and on the other it commands a 
truly beautiful panoramic view of 
the whole district, literally bristling 
with objects of the deepest interest. 
To the east, the mountains; to the 
south, Bunarbiishi, and the sur- 
Younding hills; to the west, Alex- 
andria Troas, Sigeum, and many 
a barrow, or ‘tepé,’ bearing some 
old heroic name from the days of 
Patroclus to those of St. Demetrius ; 
to the north, Rheteum, and the 
fabled site of the Grecian camp ; 
over the line of blue water, Galli- 
poli, Imbros, and Ida in Samo- 
thraki; westward again Tenedos ; 
while the whole plain beneath is 
strewn with groups of ruins—each 


* Since Herr Schliemann has denied that it was Mr. Calvert who indicated to him 
Hissarlik as the site of Troy, the reader is referred to a communication made by Mr. 
Calvert to the Levant Herald, Sept. 8, 1875, wherein Herr Schliemann’s own letters are 
brought forward as convincing proofs that it was so. 
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one marking the site of some ancient 
Troad town. 

Turning our eyes inwards from 
the lovely distant prospect, and 
looking down into the cutting con- 
taining the dwellings and walls 
which Herr Schliemann has suc- 
ceeded in denuding of their envelop 
of primeval rubbish, my friend and 
T have, since reading his article, been 
fully able to enter into Mr. Simpson’s 
feelings, expressed in the July num- 
ber of Fraser,’ when he speaks of an 
irresistible inclination to regard the 
whole thing asajoke. The feelings 
with which we regard any object or 
locality of which we have previously 
raised up an ideal in our own minds, 
must necessarily be damped or 
warmed in proportion as_ that 
object exceeds or falls short of that 
ideal standard. The different im- 
pressions made on the minds of 
travellers by their first sight of 
Jerusalem may instance what I 
mean. For myself, on beholding 
for the first time objects which I 
had read of in Herr Schliemann’s 
book, as ‘Ilium’s Great Tower,’ 
‘Priam’s Palace,’ ‘the grandest 
building in Troy,’ ‘splendid ruins’ 
&c., &c., I did not precisely feel dis- 
appointed ; I felt (what travellers so 
often feel that the feeling becomes 
normal with them) that I had been 
taken in—taken in this time by the 
natural interpretation which I had 
put, and which all Europe naturally 
has put, upon the words and phrases 
used by the excavator to describe 
what he has done. 

My own old ideal was, after all, 
not upset. I had never for an instant 
dreamed that Troy had ever existed 
anywhere inall the sizeand splendour 
of the poet’s rich fancy any more 
than I had supposed that Arthur’s 
Camelot was all that it has been 
described to be. A small walled 
town—it mattered not how primi- 
tive its construction; a brave little 
army well officered—it mattered not 
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its numerical sirength; an equally 
gallant force to attack it ; anamount 
of patience almost superhuman, and 
a woman at the bottom of the mis- 
chief; such simple facts as these 
were quite enough, in my view, to 
form the basis of the Iliad. Given 
the rich pure light of a genius like 
Homer ; given also the magnifying 
glass by which the forefathers of a 
race are seen as giants, or heroes, 
or gods, and a very small historic 
basis is ground enough to work 
on. The less he describes of realities 
present before him, the greater is 
the honour due to that imaginative 
faculty which goes sofar to make the 
poet. Such, then, was my own idea 
of Homer, and I give it merely 
because it accounts for my lack of 
disappointment at the absence of 
lofty towers and halls of polished 
stone in Troy. Not that, with my 
present knowledge, I am here pre- 
pared to contend, from a compa- 
rison of the Iliad with the great 
Indian epics, the Ramayana, or the 
Mahabharata, that the scene of 
action must be sought for far back 
in the cradle-land of that mythology 
which Greece, in common with 
India, derived in virtue of her 
Aryan descent. Sufficient it would 
be for me to accept the tradition 
that the Troad was indeed the battle 
ground, and that Ilium Novum 
stood on the real site of the ancient 
fortress of Priam. 

Now, in spite of all the gilding 
with which Herr Schliemann, in 
the exuberance of his almost poetic 
imagination, has overlaid his dis- 
coveries, the factis still clear and un- 
questioned that at the depth of two 
strata, some forty feet perhaps, under 
the ruins of the [lium Novum of the 
time of Lysimachus, he has unearthed 
upon the hill of Hissarlik a portion 
of the wall, or rampart, of an ex- 
ceedingly primitive fort, more 
ancient, it may well be, than any- 
thing yet brought to light in the 


* Fraser, July 1877. 
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Troad. For this we owe him a debt 
of gratitude. It is of excessively 
mean construction, and differs (as 
Mr. Simpson has truly pointed out) 
in essential details from that kind 
of masonry known to antiquaries in 
Greece as ‘cyclopean.’ Still, for all 
that, it might have been the very 
wall defended by Priam. If so, the 
king of men at Mycene had the ad- 
vantage of better masons; for the 
walling which Herr Schliemann has 
since discovered there, and has 
attributed to Agamemnon, is re- 
ported by those who have visited it 
to be of undoubtedly true ‘cyclo- 
pean’ structure, All that Ican say 
on this point, then, is, that at the 
depth of some sixty feet below the 
surface of the hill at Hissarlik a 
primitive fort has been discovered, 
and that that fortis onthe site which 
the most ancient histories and tradi- 
tions have agreed in assigning to 
Troy. 

We will now proceed to examine 
the ruins in detail. Our guide, 
Nicholas, first of all conducted us 
to a plateau—apparently artificially 
levelled—on the eastern side of the 
ridge, or knoll, on the summit of 
which stood the city of [lium 
Novum. Here we tethered our 
horses, and began our descent by 
the main passage into the heart of 
the excavations. Grouped together 
at the entrance stood several sec- 
tions of the fluted white marble 
columns of a temple disinterred 
from the uppermost stratum, or 
that of the Grecian colony of the 
time of Lysimachus. We were in- 
formed by several persons, including 
Nicholas, that so intent was the ex- 
plorer on finding the older Troy, 
and that alone, that he did not 
care to find columns, such as these, 
or even bas-reliefs, but had many 
of them buried under the mounds 
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of rubbish, and others knocked to 
pieces. A few of the more intrin- 
sically valuable ones at last he 
saved, and fortunately amongst them 
the splendid bas-relief of the chariot 
of Phebus. Some portions, too, 
of the closely-fitting masonry of the 
walls of Ilium Novum are spared— 
from all which discoveries it may 
be judged to have been a town of 
considerable wealth and no little 
artistic beauty. The prodigious 
amount of débris which Herr 
Schliemann has succeeded in dis- 
placing during the course of his 
work, goes to form terraces or em- 
bankments round the sides of the 
hill, and the cost of Jabour to the 
employer must have been great. 
Passing down the trench, we made 
directly for the lowest portion of 
the ruins, which consists of the 
rampart or wall I have already 
mentioned. This rests—externally 
at least—upon the natural soil. 
Where it has been excavated, it 
averages some fifteen to twenty 
feet in height, and is thirty feet 
broad at the top. For a consider- 
able distance along the south-west 
side of the main excavation it has 
been uncovered to its base, and is 
seen to be composed of uncemented 
limestones, neither remarkable for 
size nor closely fitted. The outer 
face has a slight batter, the lower 
layers of stone protruding beyond 
the upper, in the fashion of little 
ledges or steps, an inch or two in 
width. On the top, at the broadest 
point, is a long depression, ten feet 
in width, which would seem to have 
been a chamber of some sort not 
yet fully explored.* There is no 
appearance of the wall having been 
higher here than at any other 
point—indeed, I think there are in- 
dications that the present surface 
represents the original top of 








* This depression Herr Schliemann calls in his plan, and perhaps rightly, ‘trenches 


for the protection of archers.’ 


This view is only reconcilable with the fact that the wall 


Was a rampart no higher than it is at present, and not a tower at this point—‘ a ramp,’ 


in fact, as Mr. Simpson calls it. 
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the rampart—nor, in my opinion, 
could the masonry of this portion 
have ever admitted of a weighty 
superstructure. Yet this is the 
place which Herr Schliemann has 
arbitrarily styled ‘the Great Tower 
of Ilium.’ The representation of it 
in Troy and its Remains’ gives it 
the appearance of at least three 
times its real height, besides being 
otherwise incorrect. 

Following the wall northwards 
from this point, we came to what 
had clearly been the entrance to 
this primitive fortress, consisting 
of a passage eighteen feet wide, 
in which lie numerous flagstones, 
which, from their position, were 
once part of a pavement or steps. 
Four buttresses, two on either side, 
project into this passage, and the 
side walls are about three feet and 
a half in height. The structure 
of this gateway is a little more 
massive than the rest of the wall, 
and reminded me somewhat of 
the rude masonry known to us 
as ‘Ancient British,’ such as 
I have on several occasions ex- 
humed in connection with the 
‘castles, and ‘hut-clusters’ found 
on Cornish moors. This, then, 
Herr Schliemann marks in his plan 
as ai Xeacai rvAar, ‘ the Sceean gate.’ 
Passing up through it, we found our 
progress blocked by the continuous 
side wall of a line of miserable 
hovels drawn at right angles across 
our path. The only picture in Troy 
and its Remains which gives at all 
an adequate idea of the relative 
position of the Scswean gate to these 
‘ hovels’, is that which fronts p. 321, 
and in this their front is correctly 


* Plate viii. p. 200. 
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shown to be an unbroken wall. 
They—that is, the ‘ hovels’—clearly 
belong to a period altogether later 
than the wallor rampart and its gate. 
Apart from the fact that dwellings 
of similar construction were removed 
from the top of the wall itself, there 
was at least one such dwelling when 
we were there, on the further side 
of the spot, called the ‘Tower of 
lium,’ actually standing in situ upon 
it. These structures belong to what 
I have ventured to term, in speak. 
ing of the place, ‘the hovel period 
of Hissarlik,’ represented by a 
stratum intermediate between the 
ruins of [liam Novum and the 
lowest wall. As they present no 
signs of doors or windows, they 
were entered, perhaps, like those of 
the Mogquis Indians of Arizona— 
from the top. Their walls, con- 
structed in the rudest possible man- 
ner, of dried mud, shells, and small 
stones, with slightly larger stones 
as a basement,'® are from eighteen 
inches to two feet thick, and their 
interiors are mostly divided into 
two or three compartments, each 
compartment about nine feet long 
by six feet broad. Yet such we are 
to believe were the chambers of the 
sons and daughters of Priam! The 
height of culture attained by their 
inhabitants is attested by the stone 
implements, mullars, bones, and 
pebbles which are found in the 
stratum in which they occur, It is 
not impossible that in these traces 
of a wave of barbarism overspread- 
ing this part of Asia Minor at a 
very early period, we may have 
evidence of the temporary setile- 
ment in the Troad of some hovel- 


© Tf I understand aright, Herr Schliemann’s answer to Mr. Simpson, which was con- 
tained in a singular letter to the Zimes, he would have us believe that this basement 
(only some two feet high), represents the ruins of Priam’s Palace, and that the super- 


structure is later. 


Two facts, however, make this theory as untenable as the other. 


First, in common with the upper portion of the structures, this basement is continuous 
ueross the ‘Scan gate;’ second, if a previous building had been raised on this base, it 
would have been of equally narrow proportions with those subsequently raised on it. 
‘The fact seems to be clear that a stone foundation was laid for the mud-brick walls to 


rest on. 
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building Scythian tribe, carried 
southwards during an invasion, 
such as that mentioned by Hero- 
dotus,'' as having occurred in the 
sixth or seventh century B.c. That 
this ‘hut town’ was not a small 
one appears from the fact that in 
other parts of the hill, where the 
excavations have reached a suffi- 
cient depth, similar structures have 
been brought to light. Yet that 
portion of these wretched hovels, 
which, as I have described, block 
up the ‘Scsan gate,’ that is, the 
entrance to Priam’s city, are, we 
are informed by the excavator, with 
an ipse dixit quite inadmissible in 
any scientific research, neither more 
nor less than the veritable palace of 
Priam himself. It appears, more- 
over, that he has actually applied 
the term ‘ splendid’ to the ruins of 
these holes, which a Digger Indian 
in the Californian mountains could 
scarcely be induced to inhabit. It 
must here be noticed that, in his 
plan, Herr Schliemann places a 
partition open at each _ end, 
which in reality is barely three feet 
wide, between two of the hovels. 
While, however, he tacitly pre- 
sumes that his readers will be satis- 
fied that such was the approach to 
Troy—his Homeric Troy, that is— 
with all its beautiful palaces and 
lofty towers,—he does not anywhere 
give the respective levels of the 
floor of that would-be passage, and 
of the pavement of the gateway, nor 
does he insert in his plan the fact that 
the side wall of the hovels is continu- 
ous from its very foundation? up- 
wards across, not only the outer gate- 
way, but the mouth of this partition 
itself,'? both which facts are fatal 
to the supposition that this was ever 
the means of ingress from the broad 
gateway without to the ‘ hovel 


" Bk. i. ch. 104, 
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town’ with its ‘Trojan houses,’ as 
he calls them, within. The most 
casual observer can see for himself 
at a glance that such an entrance 
could not have served the purposes 
of the meanest village. 

About twenty yards N.W. of the 
Scean gate is the point where the 
so-called treasure of Priam was 
found, but the details of that dis- 
covery, as related by Nicholas Za- 
phyros, were so utterly different to 
Herr Schliemann’s own account, 
that I find any attempt to reconcile 
them out of the question. To take 
an instance of discrepancy, in which 
I am able to verify the truth of 
Nicholas’s account, Herr Schlie- 
mann states that, upon making the 
discovery, he sent all his workmen 
to dinner, and dug out the articles 
himself; adding, ‘It would have 
been impossible for me to have re- 
moved the treasure without the 
help of my dear wife, who stood by 
me ready to pack the things which 
I cut out in her shawl, and carry 
them away.’ Nicholas, on the 
other hand, told me that he had 
assisted in digging out the things, 
and in taking them to the house. 
On my asking what part Madame 
Schliemann took, he replied, ‘ She 
was not here; she was at Athens at 
the time;’ and on subsequent in- 
quiry this was confirmed at the Dar- 
danelles. I should stiil have thought 
there must have been some mistake, 
were it not that I know on the best 
authority that Herr Schliemann has 
himself owned in conversation with 
a gentleman holding a high and 
responsible position in European 
archeological circles, and who per- 
mits me, if necessary, to use his 
name, that his wife was not really 
there, but that he brought in her 
name to give her a zest for archew- 


This is a very important fact, since it shows, as before stated, that not even the 
basement of the hovels can have been contemporaneous with the Gate, See Herr Schlie- 


mann’s answer to Mr, Simpson in the 7Zimes. 


'* See the picture fronting p. 321 in Troy and its Remains, where no break in the 


wall is to be seen. 
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ology. This little piece of embel- 
lishment is in every way unlucky, 
since Madame Schliemann was held 
to be a most important witness of 
the great discovery—in fact, her 
presence was the only corrobora- 
tion of it until Nicholas Zaphyros 
affirmed to me that he was there. He, 
Nicholas, remembered that there was 
a large quantity of bronze articles, 
but his memory was hazy as to the 
rest of the treasure. He persisted in 
stating that it lay not ‘ on,’ as stated 
by Herr Schliemann," but close to 
the outer side of the wall; that 
there were no signs whatever of its 
having been compacted into a chest, 
but, on the contrary, that it was 
contained in a little place built 
round with stones, and having flat 
stones to cover it; and lastly, that 
the key, reported as found '® ‘ close 
by the side of the articles,’ came 
from the stratum of the time of 
Lysimachus (to which it much more 
properly belongs), at a distance of 
some 200 yards from the spot. The 
man’s statements on these points 
were direct and graphic, and I 
think it is right to record them. 

The evidence of conflagration, 
especially near the spot where the 
treasure is said to have been found, 
was very marked, and a stratum of 
burnt earth and ashes forms a dis- 
tinct band throughout the trench. 
Of the ruins of the Grecian colony, 
I have already spoken. A great 
part of it has been destroyed in 
digging the present cuttings. Por- 
tions of well-fitted walls, columns 
of a fine temple of Apollo or 
Minerva, bas-reliefs and inscriptions 
—identifying the site with that of 
Tlium Novum—such have been the 
objects which have rewarded the 
labours of Mr. Frank Calvert and 
Herr Schliemann in passing through 
them. Still the object of their re- 


* Troy and its Remains, p. 332. 
% Jb, P 
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searches (as of our visit) was with 
Homer’s Troy—if indeed it was 
there—and Homer’s Troy alone. 
‘To glean its relics’ has fallen to 
the lot of an enthusiast, who admits 
that his enthusiasm ‘ borders on fa- 
naticism.’ It is unfortunate for the 
interests of archeology that it has 
been so. Possessed with the one 
predetermined notion that Troy was 
there, and that find it he must, '¢ 
we have only to read his book tosee 
that every fresh turn of the shovel 
sent new theories rushing through 
his brain : contradictions have had to 
be reconciled no matter at what ex- 
pense.'? Priam has to be housed in 
a dark and dingy hovel, with a gate 
to his city which he position of his 
own habitation rendered it impossi- 
ble for the citizens to make use of ; 
and finally the symbol of the god- 
dess Athena has been discovered in 
the rude imitation of two eyes and 
a nose, with, often, a still ruder 
mouth, on pottery, which deserves 
rather to be regarded by students of 
Aryan mythology as the ancestor of 
our ‘ Toby Fillpot’ mugs. These are 
‘certainly not owls’, but rude human 
faces, as any visitor to the South 
Kensington Museum may see. 
Although, as I have said before, 
we could not but feel convinced that 
if Troy was to be looked for at all in 
the Troad, Hissarlik must have been 
its site, we determined to devote a 
day to the examination of the other 
reputed site, Bunarbishi. It is 
situated some five miles or so, as 
the crow flies, south of Hissarlik, 
and the ride thither, and the view 
from its summit—apart from the 
antiquarian interest of the place— 
amply repaid us for our second day’s 
work, On our way down to the 
banks of the Scamander (i.e. if 
Hissarlik be Troy) we passed 
through fields of vines, and sugar, 


- 333. 
%* See Mr. Calvert's letter to the Atheneum, Nov. 7, 1874. 
™ See Mr. Calvert's letter to the Atheneum, Nov. 7 and 14, 1874. 
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and tobacco—the latter apparently 

wn in considerable quantity. 
Herds of cattle and horses grazing 
on the uplands, flocks of sheep 
and goats, women singing at their 
harvest work, quaint old-world wag- 
gons, whose creaking could be heard 
afar, such were the sights and sounds 
which added life to a scene of 
rural beauty such as, once seen, 
can never be forgotten. From the 
appearance of the river-bed, when 
we reached it, it is plain that the 
Mendere, or Scamander, often 
shifts its course. Just then it was 
low, and tortoises were basking on 
the gravelly strand. 

Near the farm of Thymbria we 
passed one of those ‘ tepés,’ or 
tumuli, so common in the Troad. 
It rises to a height of forty or 
fifty feet from the level of the 
plain below, and has been opened 
by Mr. Frank Calvert, to whom, 
more than to any other resident 
in the district, the thanks of an- 
tiquaries are due for the light 
which his researches have thrown 
on the whereabouts of the ancient 
towns, and the structure and con- 
tents of the tumuli. At the depth 
of about ten feet he discovered the 
natural soil, showing that the 
mound, in this instance, had been 
heaped up on a previously existing 
knoll. In the centre, as usual, a 
large deposit of ashes and burnt 
bones was brought to light, together 
with shells and flints such as those 
from the ‘hovel’ stratum at His- 
sarlik. In ‘tepés’ of this kind, a 
circle of stones generally incloses 
the deposit ofashes. Riding bence 
to the top of Mount Dedéh, we 
noticed two oval, or rather oblong, 
stone inclosures, the object of which 
we could not divine. We now be- 
gan the ascent of Bunarbishi— 
rough, stony, and steep towards 
the plain, but absolutely precipitous 
on the farther side, where it de- 
scends sheer down to the river, 
which winds round its base, some 
hundreds of feet below, in the form 
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of a horse-shoe. The position is 
undoubtedly a fine and a strong one, 
and so high that, as seen from its 
summit, the hill of Hissarlik seems 
dwarfed into the plain. On arriv- 
ing at the edge of the first and 
largest plateau of the hill, a large 
stone cairn strikes the eye, placed 
like a distant outpost to the forti- 
fied citadel above. 

Farther on is a second barrow, 
formed of stones and earth, which, 
like the former, has been opened 
without success. Five or six hun- 
dred yards beyond this second 
mound, two lines of stones may be 
observed crossing the neck of the 
promontory in the manner of ‘ the 
ciiff castles’ known to British 
archeologists. Inside these lines, 
the land rises rapidly to the base of 
a high mound, 130 paces in length, 
likewise stretching across the hill, 
its western extremity being suffi- 
ciently protected by its proximity 
to the edge of a steep declivity, 
and its eastern end curving round 
so as to inclose the arz alta which 
lies within. On excavation by 
Herr Schliemann, Mr. Calvert, and 
others, this mound has been found 
to contain a well-built city wall. 
The greater portion of it is as late 
as the age of the Grecian colonists; 
but at the western extremity I 
noticed a piece of corner-work, 
more massive than the rest, which 
might veritably pass for cyclopean, 
and (as if all styles of building 
were here to be represented) a third 
piece again which bore great re- 
semblance to the mode of building 
by receding layers noticeable in the 
lowest wall at Hissarlik. The wall 
is built in zigzag fashion with fre- 
quent angles, and immediately in- 
side it, near the centre, are the re- 
mains of a few dwellings of the 
Greek period built with strong 
cement. The principal entrance 
was to the westward of the centre, 
but a little narrow arched gateway, 
now fallen in, was also pointed out 
to us at a point farther east. So 
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precipitous are the cliffs to the 
southward that no wall is there 
necessary. The length of the in- 
terior of the citadel from the wall 
to the cliff is 120 paces, and the 
breadthaboutthe same. There are no 
mounds within the inclosure, as at 
Hissarlik, and the foundations of 
the walls and houses rest on the 
natural soil, thus precluding all 
hope of further discovery. This is, 
indeed, one of the principal reasons 
for abandoning all idea of Bunar- 
bishi having been Troy, added to 
which, from the discovery of nume- 
rous coins at this site, and for other 
reasons, Mr. Frank Calvert consi- 
ders that it may be identified with 
the site of Gergis. The view 
from the citadel is one of surpass- 
ing grandeur. The barren moun- 
tain-sides to the southward, sparsely 
mottled with the olive green of a 
dwarf species of oak; the clear 
dark river far below winding pasta 
bright oasis snugly sheltered in a 
little creek or bight, then lost be- 
hind the next protruding hill—such 
is the contrast to the plain we had 
just left which the short ride to the 
heights of Bunarbishi affords. 

Our ride back to the Dardanelles 
was without incident, and the next 
morning found us on board the 
Messageries steamer Copernic, bound 
for Constantinople, with leisure 
to think over what we had seen 
and heard during the few last days. 
We were returning to Europe 
from a long tour, made, as far as I 
was concerned, in great mea- 
sure, with the object of visiting 
places of archeological importance. 
Fresh from the mound-builders’ 
works in Ohio, and the temples of 
Nikko in Japan; from the Budh- 
ist monasteries of China, and the 
holy cities of Ceylon; not forget- 
ting Egypt on our way, and about 
to run through Turkey and Russia 
on our homeward track, I had 
reserved for myself the pleasur- 
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able task of examining those 
‘splendid ruins,’ the account of 
which I had seen before leaving 
England. The fascination to visit 
them was enhanced, if anything, 
by the disjointed fashion in which 
the explorations had been narrated, 
and I was prepared to recognise in 
the author not only the most suc- 
cessful explorer the world has ever 
seen, but the most painstaking and 
accurate reporter of each new fact 
as the spade revealed it. 

I left the shores of the Troad 
oppressed with the painfal con- 
viction that the public had not 
been put into possession of the 
real state of things. Call it en- 
thusiasm—call it exaggeration— 
call it what we will—the published 
works and letters of Herr Schlie- 
mann are calculated to convey an 
impression totally out of accord- 
ance with what any person of ordi- 
nary intelligence can see for him- 
self by the most cursory inspection. 
Had it been a matter of slight 
moment to the historian, or to the 
student of comparative mythology, 
I would fain have let the subject 
rest. But it is not. Never since 
the study of archeology had its 
birth in the mind of old Herodo- 
tus has a question of such vital 
importance come before the public 
as that which was raised on the 
day when the Allgemeine Zeitung 
contained the announcement that 
Herr Schliemann had found the 
Palace of Priam. What he then 
called the ‘Palace of Priam’ is 
not the same as that which he 
calls the ‘ Palace of Priam’ now.'® 
It proved to be a building of 
too late a date; so he went back 
to find another structure that 
might better serve his purpose, 
and he found it. Will this second 
discovery share a like fate with the 
first? Most assuredly it will, as 
soon as ever it falls under the eye 
of fair modern criticism. 


1 See Atheneum, Nov. 7, 1874. 
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Let me add, however, that whoever 
wishes to see the ruins as they are, 
should lose no time about it. The 
material of the ‘hovel’ walls is such 
that, year by year, as winter rains 
wash into them, they will grow less 
and less; the stones of the Scean 
gate may be removed for building 
purposes; the mounds of débris, 
with their perpendicular sides, may 
even fall and cover the whole, and 
then the ‘ confusion’ of the subject 
will become ‘worse confounded.’ 
It was for this reason that— 
following as I did so closely in 
the wake of the explorer—I made 
it my business to inspect these 
ruins with all the care I could, and 
to gather up every tittle of evidence 
from the mouths of those in whose 
memory the work was still fresh, 
or who had actually assisted in it, 
little expecting to find so much that 
was perplexing and contradictory. 

It is now more than two years 
since I was at Hissarlik, and during 
the time which has elapsed since 
then I have only noticed one ac- 
count by an intelligent observer of 
a visit to that place. I refer to 
that given by Mr. Simpson in the 
July number of Fraser, whose im- 
pression, itappears, of the ‘ hovels,’ or 
‘Priam’s pigsties,’as he irreverently 
terms them, and their relation 
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to the lowest wall, is perfectly in 
accordance with mine. Although 
I have hitherto refrained from 
making my notes more public than 
by writing a letter to a local paper, 
I feel it my duty to come forward 
and add my confirmation to the 
words of those who, like Mr. 
Simpson, by simply stating what 
they have seen, are doing their 
best, in the interests of archeology, 
to prevent the over-credulous 
English public from accepting, 
without further question, statements 
which demand a most searching 
investigaticn. 

In the present state of doubt and 
difficulty in which many now feel 
this whole question to be involved, 
would it not be well that a commit- 
tee should be formed of European 
archeeologists, under the auspices, 
say, of the Pre-historic Congress, to 
proceed to Hissarlik, and then and 
there to draw up a full and careful 
report of what has been already 
done, and, further, to estimate the 
probable advantages which might 
be gained by opening up what yet 
remains of the town or fortress 
enclosed by the lowest wall? Those 
who possess authority in any de- 
partment of scientific research 
should guard its interests and its 
good name with a jealous care. 





THE PAST AND FUTURE OF 


EW episodes of modern Church 
history would beso interesting, 
if well written, as the history of the 
Oxford Tract movement. The sin- 
gular beauty and holiness of the 
characters of its first promoters, the 
wonderful way in which the move- 
ment leavened with spiritual life a 
whole generation of Oxford men, the 
power over men’s minds which was 
wielded by one man, of lonely life 
and ascetic habits, a power such as 
has seldom been wielded anywhere 
since the great teachers of the 
Middle Ages, and the bewilderment 
which seized on his followers when 
the teacher withdrew first into entire 
isolation and then intosecession, and 
lastly the break-up of that band of 
disciples when the master’s spell 
was taken off them, and their sin- 
gularly diverse after-courses, some 
following him to Rome, some re- 
maining perplexed and doubting 
where he left them, some falling 
back into a more or less routine 
Anglicanism, while some wandered 
away into what he would have con- 
sidered the outer darkness of Libe- 
ralism and free thought—all this 
would present a picture of enthusi- 
astic hopes, of blank disappoint- 
ment, of noble ideals fading into poor 
realities, of much heroism mingled 
with much weakness and some ab- 
surdity, such as in these unheroic 
days might be worth dwelling on. 
But there seems little hope of 
such a history ever being written. 
For the historian must be one who 
had himself lived in thescenes which 
he would have to describe—a 
requirement which limits our 
choice to Oxford men over fifty- 
five years of age; he must have 
had and must still retain some 
sympathy for the movement, which 
limits us still further by excluding 
those who have gone over to Rome 
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or to the liberalism of modern Ox- 
ford ; and he must be a man capable 
of seeing the errors as well as the 
excellences of the movement, which 
excludes many of the rank and file 
who still survive. It is a subject 
worthy of the pen of the Dean of 
Westminster ; and yet he even in his 
younger days never entered suf- 
ficiently into the charmed circle of 
Dr. Newman’s influence to be able 
to do it full justice. 

Two remarkable writings there 
are indeed, not professing to be 
histories of the movement, which yet 
throw a wonderful light uponit from 
quite opposite sides, the Apologia 
(or as he has since called it The 
History of my Religious Opinions) by 
Dr. Newman, and a striking article 
on Keble and The Christian Year, 
republished both in a separate form 
and also with other literary criti- 
cisms, by Professor Shairp. Of all 
autobiographies, there is none so 
pathetic, none so self-revealing and 
yet so delicately self-respecting, as 
Dr. Newman’s: purporting to be sim- 
ply a vindication of himself and his 
creed from an aspersion of Canon 
Kingsley’s, it rises into a history of 
a great movement, and incidentally 
and unintentionally discloses to us 
in the author a character most 
loveable and most Christian. To 
those who never fell under Dr. 
Newman’s influence it explains the 
strong fascination which he exer- 
cised on minds most diverse from 
each other, a fascination of which 
Professor Shairp’s little book pre- 
sents a striking instance. Coming 
up to Oxford from Scotland in the 
height of the movement, he, 
evidently a Scot io the backbone, 
a Presbyterian of the Presbyterians, 
brought up in an element utterly 
alien from the Oxford Theology, 
was by Newman not indeed cured of 
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his Presbyterianism and turned into 
a High Churchman, but attracted, 
influenced, interested while remain- 
ing unshaken in his principles, appar- 
ently with the same personal interest 
and attraction which held the hearts 
of his most obedient disciples. 

It was indeed a remarkable, 
almost a singular, influence that 
Newman possessed in Oxford. It 
was, in Professor Shairp’s words, 
‘altogether unlike anything else in 
our times. A mysterious veneration 
had by degrees gathered round him, 
till now it was almost as though 
some Ambrose or Augustine of elder 
ages had reappeared.’ There was 
much indeed outwardly that fa- 
voured such a power: the medieval 
tone still lingering in the Oxford of 
forty years ago ; the stirring of new 
intellectual life which sought a 
channel to flow in and a leader to 
direct it; his position as a Fellow 
of the most distinguished Society 
in Oxford, the happy accident of 
his fellowship giving him in the 
parochial pulpit of St. Mary’s a 
quasi-academical standing point 
from which he could week by week 
address professedly indeed his own 
handful of parishioners, but practi- 
cally half the rising generation of 
Englishmen—all these things fa- 
voured him ; but the real secret of 
his power was the single-minded- 
ness, the ascetic self-concentration, 
and the absolute belief in his first 
principles, in which he contrasted so 
remarkably with the intellectual 
dissipation and spiritual wavering 
so common in our time. 

It is a fact which has been often 
overlooked, that the Oxford move- 
ment traced its descent directly 
from the two great historic sections 
of the English Church. John Henry 
Newman was brought up, as he 
himself tells us, in the Evangelical 
school, and bore the traces of it for 
years after he had begun to diverge 
from it: indeed, the great doctor 
and authority of his early days, of 
whom in his Apologia he continues 
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to speak with the utmost reverence 
was, strange to say, Thomas Scott 
the Commentator. But there was 
another, who thongh far less promi- 
nent and in some respects less gifted 
than Newman, was yet according to 
Newman’s own testimony the true 
originator of the movement, who 
owed his religions training not tothe 
Evangelicals, but to that calm and 
stately yet deep and genuine form 
of spiritual religion, the school of 
Laud and Andrewes and Beveridge, 
the Old High Church School. This 
section of the Church had indeed, 
as we have shown in a previous 
article, largely degenerated into 
routine, port wine, and pluralities, 
but still here and there in secluded 
country parsonages the fire of the 
ancient piety was kept alive, ready 
to burn up anew when it should 
find fresh fuel. 

Thus the Oxford movement had 
in its veins the blood of both the 
leading sections of the English 
Church. And that it drew its 
recruits from both sections, no one 
will deny who is familiar with the 
names of its disciples. Nor did its 
earliest and greatest teachers fail to 
reproduce in their teaching in various 
proportionsand under various forms, 
the characteristics of both. In the 
writings of Dr. Pusey, of Dr. New- 
man, of Keble, and of Archdeacon 
(now Cardinal) Manning, we re- 
cognise along with the reverence 
for tradition and antiquity, the sense 
of corporate unity in the Church, 
and the somewhat ascetic tone of 
piety, which characterise one school ; 
the deep spirituality, the earnest per- 
sonal religion, and the reverence for 
the letter of Scripture, which mark 
the other. And it is curious further 
to note that the Oxford movement 
received its first impulse from the 
same great wave of Liberalism which 
produced the Reform Bill. When 
the Reform Ministry in 1833 intro- 
duced a Bill dealing with the revenues 
of the Irish Church and reducing 
the number of Bishoprics from 
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twenty-six to fourteen—a measure 
which to us after our more recent 
experience looks mild enough—they 
little thought that they were giving 
the first start to a movement which 
would make itself felt in every 
parish in England, which would 
multiply the English Episcopate in 
every quarter of the globe, which 
would raise everywhere the standard 
of pastoral duty and of ritual obser- 
vance, and which would affect for 
good or for evil the whole after- 
history of the English Church. Yet 
so it has been. It is no doubt 
true that even without this measure 
the movement would have taken 
place in some form or other: the 
electricity was in the air, and the 
storm was bound to gather and 
break, but none the less the Irish 
Church Bill was the occasion which 
precipitated and consolidated the 
various forces which issued in the 
great High Church revival. How 
entirely the movement was agenuine 
product of the times is evident from 
its whole history. It sprang and 
grew up, men knew not how; there 
was no propaganda, no noise, no 
advertising and blowing of trum- 
pets: for years, few persons not 
connected with Oxford were aware 
of anything important going on 
within her cloisters: a few solitary 
students, high thinkers and plain 
livers, yearning, in Dr. Newman’s 
words, for ‘something deeper and 
truer than satisfied the last century,’ 
determined to call the attention of 
their fellow-Churchmen to dangers 
which seemed to them to threaten 
the Church, and to principles which 
appeared to them to be forgotten ; the 
stream gathered force by being pent 
for a time within narrow banks, but 
in a few years it ‘ overbore its conti- 
nents,’ and the men who had pro- 
moted it found themselves forced 
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into a position of party leaders for 
which they had neither inclination 
nor qualifications. That Newman 
was the true leader, in the sense 
that men looked to him for guidance, 
there can be no doubt, although Dr. 
Pusey’s name! has been popularly 
attached to it; and yet, in a letter 
written after his secession, Dr. 
Newman speaks of himself as hav- 
ing been magnified into the leader 
of a party without his wishing it or 
acting as such. In truth, notwith- 
standing his unrivalled power of 
influencing men, he had not the gift 
of leading them : how indeed could 
he lead who was himself but feeling 
his way step by step? Hence it 
resulted that a certain want of dis- 
cipline soon made itself apparent 
in the party; hence too, when 
Dr. Newman first retired into 
lay communion and then seceded 
altogether, the party in Oxford 
became disorganised, and its head- 
quarters were to be found rather in 
London than in the University. 

Of the fortunes of the party since 
Dr. Newman’s secession in 1845 it 
is not within our scope at present 
to speak, nor need we notice now 
atany length the remarkable offshoot 
which it has thrown off within the 
last twenty years in the Ritualistic 
party : our purpose is rather to ask, 
What upon the whole has been the 
success of the Oxford movement, 
and what are its future prospects? 

If adevout member of the Church 
of England had left this country 
forty years ago and were to return 
to it now, the change which he 
would observe in all the externals 
of the Church would seem to him 
nothing short of a revolution. The 
cathedrals, which he had left mere 
interesting relics of antiquity, many 
of them hastening to decay, he 
would find not only restored and 


! The name of ‘ Puseyite’ came to be applied to the party from the fact that just at 
the time when its corporate existence became apparent to the public at large, and when 
therefore a name was wanted, Dr. Pusey put forth a defence of its doctrines and (then 
incipient) practices in a letter to Bishop Blomfield. The title of ‘The New-mania’ and 
‘ Newmaniacs’ was tried by the Protestant press, but it never took. 
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embellished at vast expense, but 
alive and showing their vitality in 
ways then undreamt of: where he 
left old mouldering churches blocked 
up with pews, he would find build- 
ings restored to an almost painful 
condition of newness, bright with 
stained glass and seated with demo- 
cratic-looking open _ benches: 
everywhere in town and country 
he would notice new churches thick 
as mushrooms in autumn, of more or 
less correct Gothic architecture and 
giving evidence of unstinted expen- 
diture ; attached to these he would 
find school buildings, of atype which 
forty years ago would have been con- 
demned as utterly extravagant and 
inconsistent with their purpose; 
elsewhere he would find training 
colleges, middle-class schools, sister- 
hoods, houses of mercy, all of a 
more or less ecclesiastical character, 
and all maintained.at a vast annual 
outlay. If he entered the churches 
on Sunday, in place of the old hum- 
drum service with little life or 
brightness, he would almost every- 
where find attractive services, with 
fairly good music, and in many 
places musical services of a high 
degree of excellence. When he took 
out his Prayer-book prepared tosing 
four verses from Tate and Brady, he 
would find that remarkable produc- 
tion improved off the face of the 
Church, and replaced by collections 
nearly all containing a fair propor- 
tion of really excellent hymns. 
Instead of the bassoon and fiddle in 
the gallery, he would see an impos- 
ing organ in a chamber of its own, 
or in very poor churches at least a 
harmonium : and in a large propor- 
tion of important churches he would 
see surpliced choirs, and all the 
accessories of worship on an impos- 
ing scale. And if he went on to 
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investigate the work of the clergy, 
he would find that the standard of 
duty had risen along with that of 
worship : that parishes were better 
served ; that the clergy, with a lower 
average of professional income, 
spent more on their work; that 
hunting parsons were a race almost 
extinct ; that in short the parochial 
clergy as a body were doing their 
work if not always wisely yet well 
and heartily. He would find that 
the infection of energy was not 
confined to the lower clergy, but 
had made havoc of the Episcopal 
order ; that a Bishop had ceased to 
possess either ease or dignity, that he 
was expected to be here, there, and 
everywhere in his diocese, preaching, 
confirming, consecrating, church 
opening, conference holding, insti- 
tating, speech making; and that 

Grenville’s ?_ distinction of 
bishoprics (the busy and the easy) 
had long been a thing of the 
past. He would find that the 
amount of money offerings freely 
given for Church purposes was what 
forty years ago would have been 
thought fabulous; that the loss of 
Church rates had been more than 
made up by free-will offerings ; and 
that there were churches not in 
very rich neighbourhoods where the 
annual amount of the offertory was 
reckoned not by hundreds but by 
thousands. In short, he would find 
that the Church of England, which 
he had left but half roused from her 
sleep, had become not only awake 
but active to an extent that she 
had never been before. 

How much of this new life is to 
be set down to the account of the 
Oxford movement ? It is difficult, 
nay, impossible, to adjudicate 
between the claims of the High 
Church and the Low Church party. 





? «Mr, Grenville said that he considered bishoprics of two kinds—bishoprics of 
business, for men of ability and learning ; and bishoprics of ease, for men of families and 


fashion. 


chester, and Salisbury, and Worcester.’ 
St. Paul 8, Pp. 470.) 


Of the former sort he considered Canterbury, and York, and London, and Ely 
on account of its connection with Cambridge. 


Of the latter sort, Durham, and Win- 


(Life of Newton, p. 154, quoted in Milman’s 
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The latter, as we saw ina recent 
article? were the first to bestir 
themselves: to them is due the 
great awakening of the latter part 
of the last century ; but theirs was 
an almost exclusively spiritual work: 
of the Church as a living body, and 
of what is now called Church work, 
they had, as we have seen, hardly any 
conception. Some churches they 
built, and would doubtless have built 
more had not the vexatious impedi- 
ments raised by the law at that 
time compelled them in many cases 
to build Nonconformist chapels 
instead: but church restoration, 
school building, and improvement 
of ritual were not in their line. 
Speaking as impartial observers, 
we may safely say that by far the 
greater part of the work which we 
have alluded to as carried out in 
the last forty years is due to the 
High Church party, either directly, 
or indirectly by provoking their 
rivals to jealousy. 

In literature, too, the High 
Church movement has left its mark. 
Not to speak of Newman’s sermons 
—‘high poems,’ Professor Shairp 
calls them, ‘ as of an inspired singer, 
or the outpourings as of a prophet 
rapt yet self-possessed’—not to 
speak of these, nor of the Anglican 
sermons of Cardinal Manning, there 
are books of erudition and research, 
as the Commentaries of Dr. Pusey 
and Bishop Wordsworth; there are 
devotional works, such as those of 
Dr. Hook and Canon Carter ; there 
are novels and tales of every degree 
of merit short of the highest, from 
the works of Miss Yonge and Miss 
Sewell and Mr. Gresley, down to a 
depth of silliness inconceivable 
and indescribable ; there are hymns 
in great number, some of a very high 
degree of excellence, which have 
taken their place along with Charles 
Wesley’s and Isaac Watts’ and Dr. 
Doddridge’s and Dean Alford’s and 
Dean Milman’s in the common 
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storehouse of the Church ; above all 
there is John Keble’s Christian Year, 
which has almost won for itself a 
place among the formularies of the 
Anglican Church, and which has 
added a new College to Oxford. 
After such a list—and that after 
all a brief and imperfect one— 
of works achieved within forty 
years, we may surely pronounce a 
verdict of ‘successful’ in reply to 
the question with which we started. 
And yet, if Dr. Newman could be 
called to give evidence, if the whole 
present facts of the case could be 
laid before him, and he could be 
asked, If you had known all this 
beforehand when the movement was 
at its height and before any doubts 
as to your own position had made 
themselves felt, would you have 
greeted this beforehand as victory 
or mourned over it by anticipation as 
defeat, what may we suppose would 
be his reply? ‘True,’ he might 
say, ‘a very great and a very salu- 
tary change has been wrought in 
the external aspect of the Church of 
England ; the fabrics of the churches 
have been restored; the services 
have been improved and multiplied, 
the clergy are more reverent and 
more zealous ; much which in years 
gone by we dared not attempt is now 
universally accepted and approved, 
but what we set about to do in the 
first place was to leaven the Church 
of England with Catholic principles, 
to raise the standard of dogmatic 
belief; to bring back to England 
the ages of faith. We cared nothing 
for churches without belief in the 
Church: nothing for frequent and 
reverent communions without faith 
in the Real Presence: nothing for 
surpliced choirs without the priest- 
hood: nothing for multiplied 
Bishoprics without belief in the 
Apostolic Succession. Itis no new 
thing to build the tombs of prophets 
whom the builders’ fathers killed.’ 
It is a fact of great significance 


* See ‘The Position of the Evangelical Party,’ Fraser, January 1878. 
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that Professor Shairp records with 
reference to St. Mary’s, Oxford, 
when Newman was vicar. ‘ The ser- 
vice was very simple, no pomp, no 
ritualism ; for it was characteristic 
of the leading men of the movement 
that they left these things to the 
weaker brethren. Their thoughts, 
at all events, were set on great 
questions which touched the heart 
of unseen things.’ It is true that 
the survivors of the movement have 
identified themselveswith the Ritual- 
ist movement, from a chivalrous 
feeling of unwillingness to desert 
men who were carrying out their 
own principles; but it is equally 
true that they have never them- 
selves been ritualists. And there- 
fore we are justified in measuring 
the success of the movement not 
by outward improvements, not by 
building of churches and expendi- 
ture of money, but by the inward 
effect produced on the mind and 
faith of Englishmen. And tried 
by this test it is impossible to assert 
that the Oxford movement has 
succeeded. 

The corner-stone of the move- 
ment was doubtless the doctrine 
of the Apostolical Succession. Grant 
this, and the rest follows: deny 
this, and all else becomes to the 
High Churchman valueless, and to 
the Low Churchman innocuous. The 
tendency of the Liberal statesmen of 
the day to treat the Church simply 
as an establishment, as the Depart- 
ment of Public Worship, or, if they 
recognised any spiritual character in 
it, to regard it at the utmost as 
merely a sect among sects, drove 
men to look for some basis on which 
they could logically maintain the 


‘ ‘ Thou art the Church of Scotland 
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supremacy of the Church of Eng- 
land over other religious bodies 
apart from the uncertain ground of 
State Establishment. This basis 
they found in the doctrine that the 
Founder of Christianity had com- 
mitted the government of His 
Church to the Apostles, to be by 
them handed on to their successors, 
the Bishops, through whom the 
sacred succession was to be trans- 
mitted by imposition of hands 
through all ages to the end of time. 
From this it followed, that so-called 
churches which did not possess 
Bishops rightly consecrated and 
deriving their office from the 
Apostles were not churches at all; 
and as no churches even professed 
to have this succession except the 
Roman, the Greek, and the Angli- 
can, these were the only true and 
lawful churches, and Scotch Presby- 
terians,‘ established though they 
were, were no better than Dissenters, 
and could only be by a stretch of 
Christian charity likened to schis- 
matical Samaria. By this doctrine 
the Nonconformists were at once 
placed outside the pale of the 
Church, and the Church was set on 
an unassailable vantage-ground ; so 
that State Establishment and re- 
cognition became a mere accident, 
and if these were withdrawn or 
transferred to-morrow, the Episco- 
pal communion was still the Ca- 
tholic Church, and all others were 
schismatics, whose sacraments were 
nonentities, whose ministers were 
mere laymen, and whose worship 
no Churchman might join without 
sin. 

This, then, we may take as acru- 
cialand critical doctrine, and we may 


Till Scotland melt in flame,’ 
sings an American bishop to the Scottish Episcopal Church. 
‘ Oh, rail not on our brethren of the North, 
Albeit Samaria finds her likeness there ; 
A self-formed Priesthood, and the Church cast forth 
To the chill mountain air, 
What though their fathers sinned, and lost the grace 
Which seals the Holy Apostolic line ?’ 
So Dr. Newman, in the Lyra Apostolica, sings of the Presbyterian Church. 
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ask, Has the Oxford movement suc- 
ceeded in instilling it into the minds 
of Englishmen or of English Church- 
men? ‘To this question but one an- 
swer can be given. The clergy in- 
deed have largely accepted a doctrine 
which appeals not only to the love of 
authority, inherent even in the cleri- 
cal nature, but also to their loyalty 
to the Church ; upon the laity 
it has fallen dead. No doubt the 
laity have a decided, sometimes 
an enthusiastic, preference for the 
Church over other bodies; they 
are attached to her Liturgy, they 
value her sober tone of piety, and 
they respect her because, like the 
Monarchy and the House of Lords, 
she retains in this vulgar bustling 
age something of the ancient stateli- 
ness and calm which befits the 
institutions of a great nation. But 
to suppose that they regard her as 
the only true Christian Church in 
the realm, and Dissenters as schis- 
matics ; to suppose that they regard 
Bishops as more than important 
and dignified Church officers, as 
the only authorised channels of 
Divine grace; this would be en- 
tirely to mistake their attitude with 
reference to her. For the most 
part they are willing to accept 
the Church of England® as they find 
her, without troubling themselves 
much about theological dogmas, 
and to accept Bishops as part of her 
system; but they are, as a body, 
very strongly and decidedly Pro. 
testant, and any dogma which 
would range them with the Church 
of Rome on one side and the 
non-Episcopal Protestants on the 
other they would simply disregard. 
It is true that in rural neighbour- 
hoods the old social prejudice 
against Dissenters has not yet 
entirely disappeared, but it is 
yielding gradually to a better under- 
standing, and to higher education 
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and wider culture on either side ; 
and any strong theological anti- 
pathy is altogether a thing of the 
past. Few laymen would have any 
scruple in following the example of 
their Sovereign, and attending Pres- 
byterian worship and even receiving 
the communion in Presbyterian 
churches, while in Scotland; nor 
would their conscience forbid them, 
however they might think it inexpe- 
dient, to attend a Nonconformist 
chapel south of the Tweed. In short, 
a layman (and we may hope many 
aclergyman too) regards Episcopacy 
exactly as he regards Monarchy, asa 
form of government which comes to 
us with the recommendation of an- 
tiquity and prescription, as a valu- 
able link with past history, but not 
by any means as possessing any 
exclusive Divine sanction. The 
belief in the Divine right of Bishops 
has outlived that in the Divine 
right of Kings, but it is going the 
same road, nor has the Oxford 
movement done more than slightly 
to prolong its life. 

Nor can it be said that the so- 
called sacramental system—which 
is a kind of corollary of the Aposto- 
lical Succession—has laid any real 
hold on the mind of the Church 
laity. It is true, and we rejoice to 
record it, that a far more frequent 
and far more reverent attendance 
at the highest office of religion has 
become almost universal; but this 
is a part of the general awakening 
of Church life, which may have 
sprung out of the High Church 
movement, but which is entirely 
independent of it, and which in- 
deed extends to the Nonconformists. 
Many practices which thirty or 
forty years ago were proscribed as 
High Church, such as surpliced 
choirs, choral services, weekly com- 
munion, and the rest, have now 
become common, but it is by ceasing 


* It is probable that a considerable proportion of hereditary English Roman Catholics 
not of course the converts from Anglicanism) accept their Church in the same way, 
without desiring to commit themselves very definitely to details. 
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to be distinctively High Church ; 
indeed instances are not rare in 
which Broad Church clergymen 
have introduced such things with 
general approval because in their 
case they were known to be inno- 
cuous, while their High Church 
neighbours feared to propose them. 
We are brought therefore to the 
conclusion that the High Church 
movement which began at Oxford 
about the year 1834, and which 
received its chief impulse from the 
personal influence of Dr. Newman 
over the young Oxford men of his 
day, although it has produced great 
and lasting and in many respects 
beneficial results, has yet not been 
successful in leavening the Church 
with the principles which it was 
intended to promote, It has had 


the advantage of conspicuous intel- 
lectual ability and great saintliness 
of life among its promoters and 
adherents ; it has had the command 
of the press and of the pulpit; it has 
not shrunk from publicity, but has 


striven and cried and let its voice 
be heard in the streets; and yet it 
has made no real impression upon 
the lay mind of England. How 
are we to account for this? There 
can be but one reason. The cause 
of its failure is the cause of the 
failure of Archbishop Laud, of 
King James II., of the Nonjurors— 
the invincible Protestantism of the 
religious mind of England. That 
Protestantism has often been very 
absurd, very wrong-headed, very 
fanatical: it has protested against 
chanting the Psalms, against preach- 
ing in the surplice, against the 
abolition of pews, against painted 
windows; but it has done so be- 
cause it believed that these things 
were part of a system of sacerdo- 
talism to which it was irrecon- 
cilably hostile. 

In saying so much, we have by 
anticipation answered the second 
question which we proposed to dis- 
cuss: the future prospects of the 
High Church party. Snuperficially, 
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these prospects may seem fair 
enough. The English laity have 
pretty well got over the Protestant 
panic, which caused them to smell 
‘Puseyism’ in every proposal for 
the restoration or embellishment of 
a church, for the introduction of an 
improved hymnal, or for a more 
eesthetic form of service. Indeed, 
we are not sure that a moderate 
High Churchman is not on the 
whole more . acceptable in most 
parishes than an Evangelical. So 
that, if the High Church party are 
content to be the party of Culture, 
of Austhetics, of the Refined and 
Beautiful, in other words to sink the 
principles for which their founders 
would have died, and to. confine 
themselves to things which their 
founders passed by as trivial, they 
may have a. considerable career 
before them. But if they wish to 
do more than this—if their object 
is to persuade English people to 
accept what are technically known 
as ‘Catholic’ or ‘Church’ prin- 
ciples, and to bring back the ages 
of faith minus the corruptions of 
Rome, they will find that they have 
to deal with a somewhat stiff- 
necked generation, and that their 
breath would be more usefully em- 
ployed in cooling their porridge 
than in trying to blow up the flame 
of Catholic zeal in the green and 
hissing wood of English Protestant- 
ism. There are, it is true, con- 
spicuous instances of pronounced 
High Churchmen whose preaching 
isamong the intellectual and spiritual 
influences of the day; but if we 
mistake not, they would themselves 
acknowledge that their power lies 
rather in the application of Chris- 
tian principles to the great social 
questions of the day, than in the 
exhibition of a dogmatic or ecclesi- 
astical system. There are, and pro- 
bably will be, influential and popular 
High Churchmen ; but it is impro- 
bable that the High Church party 
will become either influential or 
popular. 
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In truth, the strength and the 
weakness of the High Church party 
have lain in its culture and its 
freedom from vulgarity. Its early 
motto, ‘In quietness and in con- 
fidence shall be your strength,’ is no 
unfair description of its character 
and method. Like a house of busi- 
ness which refuses to advertise and 
puff, it has always had a respect- 
able connection, and has never 
used popular arts. And the conse- 
quence is that it has succeeded with 
the classes that like old-established 
shops, and failed with the classes 
that prefer advertising houses. 
You may find in its ranks some 
wealthy merchants and bankers ; 
you will find few retail traders. 
Professor Shairp remarks of New- 
man’s preaching, ‘There was no 
vehemence, no declamation, no 


show of elaborated argument. . . 

Indeed, we believe that if he had 
preached one of his St. Mary’s 
sermons before a Scotch town con- 
gregation, they would have thought 


the preacher a “silly body.””’ And 
in the services of the earlier High 
Churchmen there was, along with a 
very deep reverence, a severity and 
self-repression which contrasts sin- 
gularly with the modern ritualistic 
development, and which in itself 
was sufficient to repel persons accus- 
tomed to the florid ‘impressiveness ’ 
of the Evangelical school whether 
within or without the Established 
Church. And it is probably owing 
in a great measure to the sense of 
this deficiency in the old High 
Churchmen, that the modern Ritual- 
ist school have cultivated so sensa- 
tional a style both of service and of 
preaching. The old style was too 
decorous, too respectable: it did 
not draw. And so, even as an old- 
fashioned tradesman who finds that 
the steady humdrum business does 
not pay, will sometimes put in a new 
shop front, bright with gilding and 
gas, and spend a few hundreds inad- 
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vertising, to attract the public at- 
tention, so the new school of High 
Churchmen, copying the example 
of the children of this world, 
adapted themselves to the require- 
ments of a sensational age, and 
competed for public favour with 
Cardinal Manning and Mr. Spur- 
geon. That there have been other 
and worthier influences at work we 
do not for a moment deny; no one 
who knows anything of the Ritualist 
leaders will doubt their earnest- 
ness and sincerity of purpose; but 
neither can anyone doubt their 
inferiority tc the old High Church 
leaders, of whom Dr. Pusey is 
almost the only survivor and Dr. 
Liddon almost the only successor, 
in mental calibre, in sobriety, in 
loyalty and submission to lawful 
authority. Dr. Newman, in the full 
swing of the movement, was ready 
at any moment to stop the issue 
of the Tracts for the Times at the 
mere bidding of his Bishop: Mr. 
Tooth, when his Bishop had li- 
censed another clergyman to officiate 
in his stead, being unable to enter 
by the door into the sheepfold, 
climbs up some other way and 
celebrates the highest mysteries of 
religion by the aid of the cracks- 
man’s tools. Ritualism, if it re- 
presents the old High Churchmen, 
does so no otherwise than as a 
foolish son represents his grave and 
reverend father. 

It will appear from what has 
been said that we do not estimate 
very highly the future prospects of 
High Church principles. Sacer- 
dotalism in truth has never stood 
much chance with the sturdy and 
somewhat defiant independence of 
the English character. Yet it 
seems not improbable that the 
High Church party may still have 
an important part to play in the 
future. We pointed out in a 
previous article’ the tendency of 
the Evangelical party to sink its 
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differences and make common cause 
with its old adversary: and we 
suggested that this might be in 
part at least attributable to an 
instinctive consciousness of its 
need of an ally in the presence 
of a common danger. The Chris- 
tendom of the future will, ac- 
cording to all appearances, be 
ranged in (it may be) its final 
divisions, the party of Authority 
and that of Free Inquiry and Criti- 
cism. And if so, it is certain that 
in the former party will be found 
the High Church, the Low Church, 
and the Roman Catholics, merging 
their differences in the preparation 
for the final struggle. Little as 
either party may be inclined to ac- 
knowledge it, it is yet certain that 
the difference between those who 
build their faith on an infallible 
and unquestionable authority, 
whether that authority be a man, 
a church, or a book, is in principle 
insignificant when compared with 
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the difference between any religion 
of authority and the religion based 
on scientific inquiry. What form 
the faith of the future will take— 
what elements of our present re- 
ligion will survive the fire, and 
which will be burnt up—which 
party is destined finally to prevail; 
these are questions which lie out- 
side our present discussion. It is 
enough to indicate our belief that 
of the parties which now divide the 
Church, two are likely in future 
to be more and more drawn 
together in defence of old tradition 
against modern thought, and that 
the High Church and Low Church 
parties, retaining, no doubt, for a 
long time much of their separate 
individuality, will more and more 
coalesce into a single army against 
that Liberal movement which, as 
Dr. Newman foresaw more than 
forty years ago, is the dividing 
principle of the present and the 
coming age. 


R. E. B. 
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KAFFIR WAR. 


By an Enouisu Orricer 1n Sourm AFRICA. 


N important step in the con- 
LA solidation of our South African 
possessions received lately a brief 
description in the pages of this 
Magazine. We refer to a paper on 
the Annexation of the Transvaal.! 
It was there pointed out that this 
event was but one stage in a process 
which must result in the confede- 
ration of all South Africa under the 
British flag. But, as is frequently 
observed in similar cases, the first 
step taken, others follow with un- 
expected rapidity ; and such has 
been the case here. The close of 1877 
has witnessed the absorption of yet 
another slice of territory into the 
area of British dominion. 

It may be safely assumed that 
civilisation and barbarism, in close 
juxtaposition, are incompatible. 
The savage must accept civilisation 
or disappear before it. The history, 
both past and recent, of South Africa 
proves the truth of this proposition. 
But before proceeding further with 
our narrative, we shall attempt a 
brief sketch of the Kaffir races 
which inhabit the region between 
the frontiers of the Cape Colony 
and Natal ; the numerous and 
martial race of Zulu Kaffirs, dwell- 
ing to the north of the latter colony, 
having been alluded to in the former 
paper. 

Independent Kaffraria, as it is 
somewhat incorrectly styled in con- 
tradistinction to British Kaffraria, 
is comprised between the rivers Kei 
and Umzimkulu, and is composed of 
various Kaffir tribes, all in different 
degrees subject or tributary to the 
British Crown. Foremest amongst 

hem are the Amaxosa, these and 
the Zulus forming the two great 


sections into which the Kaffir nation 
is divided. Again, the Xosa branch 
(ama is a prefix, denoting the plural) 
is divided into three principal tribes : 
Gaikas, Tembus or Tambookies, 
and Galekas. The Gaikas, a war- 
like race, dwell within the precincts 
of the colony in the vicinity of King 
William's Town. The Tambookies’ 
territory was annexed in 1875. The 
Galekas, the paramount tribe of the 
Amaxosa, under their chief Kreli, 
occupied till recently the beautiful 
strip of country which extends from 
the mouth of the Kei to that of the 
Bashee river. It was against these 
that the recent hostilities were di- 
rected. Farther on, beyond the 
Umtala river, and extending up 
to Natal, dwell the Pondo Kaffirs 
and the Basutos. 

The Fingoes, as an important 
factor in the war, next deserve 
notice. They are located, under 
their headman, Veldman, chiefly due 
north of the country of the Galekas, 
but are found in various other parts 
of the colony. They are descendants 
of the ancient inhabitants of Natal, 
a few of whom escaped southwards 
after the devastation, in the early 
years of this century, of their country 
by the armies of the Zulu conqueror, 
Tchaka. On arrival in the country 
of the Xosa Kaffirs they were en- 
slaved by them, and thus they re- 
mained until liberated by the English 
Government. Great antipathy natu- 
rally exists between these liberated 
bondsmen and their former ances- 
tors; the one, confident in the pro- 
tection and support of the English, 
doubtless repay with insult the con- 
tempt of the other. The close 
proximity of these combustible 
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materials, separated by no great 
natural obstacle as a boundary, 
promised to be fruitful of discord. 
Such has been the result. Twenty 
years ago Kreli and his tribe were 
driven out of the territory we have 
described to the farther side of the 
Bashee, but were restored to their 
former homes seven years later, 
through the mistaken clemency of 
Sir Philip Wodehouse. 

If we seek the causes of Kaflir 
wars, we shall find them chiefly 
attributable to-increase of popula- 
tion, and consequent deficiency of 
land. The people are pastoral and 
require a much greater quantity 
of land for their support than is 
necessary for a nation which has 
betaken itself to agricultural pur- 
suits. Again, population rapidly 
increases Owing to the comparative 
law and order which reign under 
the shadow of British rule. There 


is no land for the rising generation, 
consequently no oxen, and further, 
no wives, as every wife is bought 


with a certain number of cattle. 
Discontent grows apaceamongst the 
youths, and war is the natural out- 
let for the surplus population in a 
country where epidemics are almost 
unknown. The ladies, if they are 
not belied, add to the difficulties of 
the situation by taunting their 
amorous swains with their inex- 
perience of war. In Zululand, 
it is asserted, a _ still more 
terrible state of things exists. The 
young girls are handed over. as 
wives to the aged veterans cunning 
in the art of war, whilst the youths 
are left in unmarried misery. This 
state of things leads to frequent 
elopements to Natal of dusky 
beauties, blighted in their affections ; 
but we are informed that, usually, 
a short experience of life in that 
colony leads to a return to domestic 
bliss and their aged admirers. The 
witch doctors, too, have a powerful 
influence over the minds of the 
chiefs. These impostors, often 
women, profess to foretell the 
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future, make rain, heal wounds and 
diseases ; and before commencing 
war, every Kaffir is doctored for it 
by them. This operation is per- 
formed by painting the forehead 
with a mixture of all sorts of abo- 
minations, to which, it has been 
asserted, the flesh of dead human 
bodies is sometimes added. In 1857 
Kreli and his tribe were persuaded 
by one of these prophetesses to 
destroy their cattle and attack the 
English. She promised, in case of 
his acquiescence, conquest and the 
subsequent resurrection of his slain 
cattle. Her instructions were 
obeyed, and these infatuated 
wretches would have been starved 
toa man had it not been for the 
timely assistance of the British 
Government. Thus much for the 
causes which operate in producing 
a desire for war on the part of the 
Kaffirs. Hostilities are generally 
ushered in by much cattle-lifting, 
when the border farmers suffer 
greatly, their cattle and sheep being 
swept off in hundreds. Cattle is, 
be it understoood, the great objec- 
tive in Kaffir warfare, and has 
as much importance as _ the 
capital of an enemy’s country in a 
European campaign. The Kaffir 
adores his cattle with a fervour 
that can hardly be pictured by 
ourselves. It is his all. He would 
sooner lose his wife than his cow ; 
this, perhaps, because with cows he 
can purchase another partner of his 
affections. He will fight bravely 
for his cattle, and many think that 
to attack them is the only way of 
forcing him into action. Thus a 
campaign against our dusky neigh- 
bours begins and ends with the 
word ‘cattle.’ Indeed, their war-cry 
is ‘cattle.’ This is their method of 
carrying on war, but whether we 
are right in following their example 
so closely is another question. 
We have, in past years, incurred 
at least one defeat through a too 
great eagerness for the living spoil. 

The present disturbances origin- 
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ated in a beer-drinking party in the 
Transkei in the early days of last 
August. The Kaffirs make beer, 
not unlike the Russian was, from 
the grains of a species of millet, 
termed by the colonists Kaffir 
corn. Its intoxicating qualities 
prove as fertile of evil here as simi- 
lar things elsewhere. This ‘ big 
drink’ took place near the frontier 
which divides Fingo from Galeka. 
The hosts were Fingoes, who invited 
some Galeka men to cross and join 
the festive throng, but they com- 
mitted the error of consuming the 
liquor before the arrival of their 
guests. This unpardonable beha- 
vionr resulted in a_ free fight, 
during which sundry injuries were 
inflicted. Then followed raids 
into each other’s territory, cattle- 
lifting, destruction and thefts of 
property, &c. This unsettled state 
of things went on with scarce an 
intermission from the beginning of 
August till the latter days of 
September. Then, on the 26th of 


that month, something much more 
serious occurred—the collision of 
the frontier armed and mounted 
police with a large force of Galekas 
on the Guadana, otherwise named 


Mount Wodehouse. Sir Philip 
Wodehouse restored the country to 
the Galekas, and, as if in mockery 
of the transaction, the first colli- 
sion of the insurgents with our 
people took place on the hill which 
bears his name. On this day a 
troop of police, whilst on patrol, 
accompanied by a seven-pounder 
mountain gun and a body of 
Fingoes, attacked a large force of 
the enemy on aspur of the above 
mountain. The result was not 
satisfactory. The trail of the gun- 
carriage broke after several dis- 
charges, and the piece itself had to 
be taken at speed out of action to 
avoid capture. The Fingoes, see- 
ing this, took to flight. The police, 
or a portion of them, were ex- 
tended in skirmishing order, dis- 
mounted, their horses being held 
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by their comrades in rear. Insen- 
sibly the enemy crept round the 
flanks of this small force, which did 
not exceed sixty men. When their 
danger was discovered, a swift rush 
was made for the horses. But the 
animals and those who held them 
had become startled and disordered 
by the sudden sweep of the retreat- 
ing Fingoes. Many broke away. 
The retreating skirmishers had to 
mount any horse which came to 
hand, and what in modern phrase 
is termed ‘a strategic movement to 
the rear’ took place. Seven mem- 
bers of that corps, amongst whom 
was Inspector Hohenein, lost their 
lives on this occasion. This was 
certainly not an auspicious com- 
mencement of a war when first 
movements must involve to such 
an extent the prestige of the 
British power. The small post at 
Ibika, composed of police, sup- 
ported by Veldman’s Fingoes, was 
now felt to be in imminent danger, 
and in fact, on September 29, 
it was attacked in force by the 
Galeka army, in strength abont 
8,000 men. 

A short description of the physi- 
cal configuration of Galekaland 
may now properly be given. It 
extends from the Kei to the Bashee, 
is in length about eighty miles, and 
stretches inland to a depth of about 
thirty-five miles. Along the northern 
boundary line stretches the water- 
shed of the minor streams, such as 
the Qora, though the larger ones, 
such as the Kei and Bashee, draw 
their waters from more distant 
sources of supply. These minor 
streams run in parallel beds to the 
sea. Their courses are deep ravines, 
clothed with bush, which become 
more and more impracticable the 
nearer they approach the sea. The 
main tracks of communication run 
along the intervening ridges, which 
are bare and practicable for guns 
and wheeled transport. Lateral 
communication is rare and difficult. 
It occurs chiefly near the source, 
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before the stream has assumed 
formidable dimensions, and at the 
mouth, where the ocean throws up 
a bar of sand which, in some cases, 
entirely closes the mouth of the 
river. The writer saw the entire 
field force cross dry-shod the mouth 
of the Kolona river ; but in others, 
such as the Qora, the stream cuts 
a channel through the bar, and 
must therefore be forded. The 
coast scenery is of extreme beauty, 
vegetation reaching nearly to the 
edge of the ocean, where the blue 
transparent billows are rolled head- 
long into a sea of foam. The river- 
mouths, too, strike the eye. Cliffs 
and rocks broken into every fan- 
tastic shape, and often of brilliant 
colouring, are overshadowed by 
rich dark green brushwood, whilst 
in the moist hollows, facing south, 
turned away from the sun, nestle 
the more imposing trees of forest 
growth. A pure sky of the deepest 
blue and floods of sunlight complete 
a landscape not often seen in South 
Africa. 

Ibika, a small trading station, oc- 
cupies the junction of several ridges, 
and consequently ofas many roads, 
or, more properly speaking, tracks. 
{tis situated at the sources of the 
Qora river. It has a fine com- 
manding position, destitute of the 
thick brushwood which flourishes 
nearer the sea, but is commanded 
at the distance of about 800 yards 
by an eminence on the left. The 
clump of gum trees which encircle 
the trader’s house and store are a 
very prominent landmark, owing to 
the bareness of the country and their 
elevated situation. This position, 
we said, was attacked at about 
3 P.M. in the afternoon of September 
29 by the Galeka forces. They 
attacked in three columns, with a 
certain attempt at tactical forma- 
tion which excited no little surprise 
amongst their opponents. One co- 
lumn advanced against the centre, 
whilst the remaining two attempted 
to turn either flank of our position. 
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But they were soon thrown into 
disorder by the police artillery, under 
the direction of Captain Robinson, 
R.A., and being attacked by the 
Fingo levies, who were led on most 
gallantly by Mr. McClean, of the 
Mounted Police, were compelled to 
retire with considerable loss by 
sundown. A famous witch doc- 
tress, who had promised, it is re- 
ported, to catch the English bullets 
in her mouth, was slain whilst 
heading their left column. Next 
morning a further attempt was 
made to turn the left flank of the 
position by the eminence of which 
we spoke above. But a few well- 
directed shells immediately dis- 
persed the assailants. 

There can be no doubt, in re- 
viewing these occurrences, that they 
constituted a crisis which, had it 
taken a turn unfavournble to our- 
selves, might have involved the 
colony in a general war, entailing 
great loss of life, and a vast sacri- 
fice of property. Had the Galeka 
army succeeded in forcing this 
weakly occupied position, the en- 
tire Kaffir nation would, in all pro- 
bability have risen as one man 
against us. Nay, there is evidence 
that Cetywayo, the Zulu king, 
was but waiting for Kreli’s success 
to attack Natal. But the defence 
of the Ibika position arrested the 
tide of invasion, and afforded the 
colony time to collect its forces for 
the struggle, and concoct means for 
entirely localising and suppressing 
the rebellion. Commandant Griffith 
and his police, therefore, deservedon 
this day the unqualified gratitude 
of all colonists. The breathing- 
time his success procured was 
utilised without delay. 

It was a fortunate though a for- 
tuitous occurrence that Sir Bartle 
Frere was at the moment in King 
William’s Town, near the seat of 
disturbance. Sir Arthur Cunning- 
hame, commanding her Majesty’s 
troops in the colony, was also in 
the neighbourhood, returning from 
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a tour of inspection in the Trans- 
vaal. Not a moment was there- 
fore lost in taking adequate mea- 
sures to meet the emergency. We 
may add, too, that the colonial 
volunteers nobly responded to the 
call of duty and patriotism. We 
regret to say that the Dutch did 
not follow their example. There 
was only one of them in the 
Transkei force. But English and 
Germans maintained the ancient 
renown of the Teutonic race, and a 
respectable force of volunteers and 
burghers were soon sent to the 
front. These, with the additional 
police which had been hurried up to 
reinforce Mr. Griffith at Ibika, con- 
stituted about the middle of Octo- 
ber a force of 800 Europeans, with 
about 5,000 Fingoes. Meantime 
the Tambookies had been called 


out to assist Government, and took 
up their station at Idutywa, some 
sixteen miles to the left of Ibika, 
ander their chief, Ganga Lizwe, 
and magistrate Major Elliott. They 


were supported by a troop of police 
and the Queen’s Town volunteers, 
and numbered about 2,000 men. 
On the right of Ibika, near the 
Kei, another force had been assem- 
bled for the invasion of the 
enemy's country at a place called 
the ‘Springs,’ where, on October 9g, 
a, skirmish took place with the 
Kaffrarian volunteers under Com- 
mandant Gray. The volunteers 
showed much spirit in this little 
affair, and had two of their number 
wounded. October 18 was the date 
fixed for the commencement of 
offensive operations. 

Before proceeding farther it is 
proper to explain the disposition 
and employment of her Majesty’s 
troops in this colony. There are 
altogether 4 entire regiments of in- 
fantry composing its garrison and 
the head-quarters, and 5 companies 
of another, whose remaining 3 are 
in the mountains. A company has 
likewise to be furnished for the 
garrison of St. Helena, Of these, 
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roughly speaking, 44 battalions— 
1 occupies the Transvaal; 14 
Natal; 2 Cape Colony (1 company 
at St. Helena). At the outbreak 
of war the 1st battalion 24th Regi- 
ment was quartered in King Wil- 
liam’s Town; and immediately affairs 
assumed a threatening aspect, as 
many of the 88th Regiment as could 
possibly be spared from Cape Town 
(which, amongst other things, has 
to furnish the garrison of our naval 
station at Simon’s Bay), were or- 
dered up to the eastern frontier by 
the General commanding. He at 
first intended to despatch a force 
of her Majesty’s troops across the 
Kei, but this project was aban- 
doned after mature consideration, 
and the military: force at his dis- 
posal was distributed at various 
points along the Kei to protect the 
colony from attack, whilst the re- 
bellion in Galekaland was being 
stamped out by the colonial forces. 
Two important considerations 
prompted this wise policy. The 
first of these was, that in and 
around King William’s Town dwell 
the Gaika tribe of the Amaxosa 
Kaflirs, reputed the most formidable 
and warlike of all the branches of 
this race. A forward movement of 
her Majesty’s troops would, there- 
fore, have exposed not only the base 
of supply, but also placed the pro- 
perty and lives of the colonists in 
jeopardy. This was the chief con- 
sideration which suggested retain- 
ing her Majesty’s troops within 
the limits of the colony. A 
second but altogether auxiliary 
advantage was the following :— 
That in case of success on the part 
of the colonial forces, it might be 
asserted that a local conflict with a 
single tribe was not a sufficiently 
serious affair to call for interference 
on the part ofher Majesty’s troops. 
Thus much explanation is due of 
what at first glance might appear un- 
accountable—that the active cam- 
paign. was waged by the colonial 
rather than the Imperial forces. 
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Let us now proceed to a brief 
sketch of the movements which 
resulted in the complete evacuatior: 
of Galekaland by the enemy. 

On October 18, the columns 
advanced simultaneously. Ofthese 
there were from the extreme right, 
starting from the Springs, under 
Inspector Chalmers, of the Police, 
the two centre ones, the head- 
quarter column under Commandant 
Griffith, and the other under Inspec- 
tor Hook, starting from Ibika; and 
that on the left, Tambookies under 
Major Elliott, with about 200 
volunteers and mounted police, 
advanced from Idutywa. 

Let the reader suppose the 
theatre of war Galekaland, the 
country between the Keiand Bashee 
rivers, divided into two sections by 
the river Qora, a stream running 
in a deep rugged bushy valley, quite 
impracticable for troops except at 
its mouth and high up near its 
sources. It may here be remarked, 
that these Kaffrarian river-beds 
have a character peculiar to them- 
selves. Not being a geologist, Iam 
unable to account for their origin, 
but they appear to have been bur- 
rowed out of a table, and worn by 
the action of water for ages. The 
river-sides are similarly scored, and 
usually covered with brush, most 
favourable for the species of war- 
fare to which the Kaffirs are 
addicted. But to return. In the 
middle of October the main body 
of Kreli’s forces, repulsed at the 
battle of Ibika, on September 29, 
now lay in the western section of his 
country, z.e. between the Kei and the 
Qora rivers. Many were reported 
in the rough country bordering the 
Kei; large bodies of them on the 
banks of the Qora and in the 
neighbourhood of the Manubi 
Forest. Into this latter it was 
always predicted that they 
would retreat before our forces. 
So, to clear the frontiers of the 
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colony by extruding the enemy 
from his fastnesses about the Kei, 
the Commandant resolved on exe- 
cuting a concentric movement from 
Ibika on the mountain Centani 
with his own column and that of 
Chalmers from the Springs ; whilst, 
to cover his flank movement, and 
at the same time threaten the re- 
treat of the enemy into the Manubi 
Forest, he detached Hook’s column 
with a nine-pounder gun to occupy 
the Nxalaxa Mountain.' On the 
21st inst. a smart action took place 
here. The enemy attacked Hook’s 
camp, but was repulsed with heavy 
loss. This action was remarkable 
as establishing the superiority of 
the Fingoes over their former an- 
cestors. The European forces did 
not draw a trigger, being held in re- 
serve the whole time. Two English- 
men, officers of the Fingo levies, how- 
ever, perished. The circumstance 
was tragic, as they were brothers, and 
left large families to mourn their 
loss. 

Some retreating Galekas had en- 
sconced themselves in a hollow 
stony dell, the bed of a stream, 
most densely crammed with trees 
and brushwood—a kloof, to use the 
local term. One of these brothers, 
Goss by name, boldly, but rashly, 
led his Fingoes into the skloof. The 
exit was barred on the far side by a 
cliff, so that the retreat of the foe 
was cut off, and they were taken 
‘like rats ina trap.’ Goss was shot 
dead, and his brother rushing in to 
his assistance, a bullet laid him 
dead by his side. Eighteen Fingoes 
were shot ere the fastness was 
taken. The garrison consisted but 
of seven Kaffirs, all of whom were 
slain. The writer entered this 
slaughter-house a few hours after 
the occurrence, with the Comman- 
dant. The Kaffirs had concealed 
themselves in the stony bed of the 
stream, where they were now lying 
dead, and so thick was the vegeta- 
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tion that the slain had been shot 
at the distance ofa yard or two, An 
officer of police had, too, a narrow 
escape, being fired at at so short a 
range that the sparks from the dis- 
charge flew into his face; but, 
fortuns ately for him, the bullet found 
its billet in the cranium of a Fingo 
standing beside him. 

Upon Hook’s force, as a pivot, 
the Commandant swept round, 
bringing his right shoulder forward 
and clearing the whole country 
near the Kei and the seashore. 
The enemy, after their attempt on 
the 21st, swiftly retreated across 
the Qora. Even the Manubi was 
penetrated, and found to be deserted 
by the enemy. During these move- 
ments the Fingoes performed the 
duties of light troops very effi- 
ciently. The pace at which they 
move, and the thorough way in 
which they explore every nook and 
crevice, in search of a lurking 
enemy, is truly admirable. Blazing 
huts, as faras the eye can reach, 


proclaim their destructive activity. 
The amount of life which is saved 
by using them as auxiliaries is 


great. Europeans generally find 
the bush-fighting the most bloody 
and hopeless work in Kaffir wars. 
But at this the natives are quite at 
home; in fact, far more so than 
fighting in the open. They are 
sent into the bush to ferret out the 
enemy, whilst the Europeans stand 
outside and forbid all exit. This is 
but one more example of the 
principle of division of labour. 
Arrived in the vicinity of the 
Qora, the force was delayed by a 
week of bad weather. The pro- 
longed drought had at last broken 
up, heaven’s flood-gates were 
opened, and the country was de- 
luged with an uninterrupted fall of 
rain for three days and nights. 
During one of these a false alarm 
added to the ordinary miseries of 
camp life under similar conditions. 
About 1o p.m. the whole force was 
routed out by an alarm that the 
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Kaffirs were advancing to the 
attack. Standing two or three 
hours in the drenching rain was the 
result. A party marauding for 
horses, which are frequently left to 
run loose (knee haltered, or their 
head collars attached, in a stooping 
position, to a band above the knee) 
had probably been mistaken for the 
advance-guard of the Kaffirs in 
motion to attack us. Some were 
disposed to consider a night attack 
on the part of the enemy probable, 
since he had everything to gain by 
the same. He could approach the 
camp unmolested by the guns and 
arms of precision; and, once at 
close quarters, his superior numbers 
and skill in the use of the assequi 
would Jend him considerable advan. 
tages. But the fact is that great 
courage, exact discipline, and 
special training are indispensable 
for troops employed in this descrip- 
tion of service. If these be not 
present, hesitation, confusion, and 
disaster inevitably ensue. In the 
present instance, the writer did not 
believe in the reality of the sup- 
posed attack, for, had the Kaffirs 
been advancing, the violent storm 
of rain and wind would have dashed 
straight in their faces. This, it is 
well known, they cannot stand. 
Their ammunition also becomes 
damp, and unserviceable under these 
circumstances. Nevertheless, spies 
had reported that night attacks 
were much talked of in the camp of 
the enemy. This was, no doubt, 
the case; but when the time came 
for the execution of these designs, 
they fell through owing to lack of 
discipline. 

The line of the Qora was forced, 
or rather turned, by the river 
mouth, and high up at Ibika in the 
early ‘part of November, whilst 
Elliott’s column, which had pre- 
viously been somewhat refused, lest 
it should be overwhelmed by the 
superior force of the retiring 
Galekas, was now let loose upon 
their flank. The result of these 
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combined movements was _ that 
Kreli and his army fled across the 
Bashee river, driving immense 
herds of cattle before them into the 
country of the Bomvanas, a tribe 
owing allegiance to Kreli as para- 
mountchief.? Thither they were im- 
mediately pursued by Commandant 
Griffiths. Many thousand cattle 
were captured by him, but great 
confusion arose in this respect, 
owing to the cattle of the Galekas 
having become mixed up (design- 
edly, no doubt, in many cases) with 
those of the friendly Bomvanas. 
The army of Kreli dispersed in all 
directions, though, as is the case 
with all savage troops, the fact of 
their dispersion affords no guaran- 
tee against a rapid reunion of their 
forces. The highly organised ma- 
chine of a civilised army, when 
once thoroughly broken, cannot be 
reconstructed without ample means 
and leisure, undisturbed by hostile 
approach. But it is far otherwise 
with savages. They frequently scat- 
ter only in the sense in which a 
swarm of flies disappear when dis- 
turbed, viz. to settle once more on 
the coveted object when the momen- 
tary alarm has passed away. Let us 
hope it will not be so in this case. 
‘In reviewing the events of the 
past campaign, it is impossible to 
avoid regretting that a more severe 
measure of retribution was not dealt 
out to this offending tribe, which 
had defied unprovoked the authority 
of the Government. And this the 
more so, that the native mind is 
agitated throughout the length and 
breadth of the colony, signs not 
having been wanting of a combina- 
tion, not only of the different tribes 
of Xosa Kaflirs, but even of the dis- 
tant Zulus. A salutary but severe 
lesson should not have been spared 
them. That this was feasible, and 
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only depended on rapidity of move- 
ment, must be plain to any soldier 
who applies his mind to the study 
of the movements which took place 
from October 18 till November ro. 
The situation was as follows :— 
The enemy found himself hemmed 
in, in front by the forces lining 
the frontier of the colony, on 
his left by the sea, on his right 
by the colonial forces stationed in a 
succession of positions, an advance 
from any of which would have cut 
perpendicularly his line of retreat. 
Only a retreat across the Bashee 
could save him from complete en- 
velopment. Making every allow- 
ance for detention resulting from 
inclement weather, the verdict can- 
not be avoided that time and op- 
portunity were lost. The various 
columns should have been let loose 
on the flank of the enemy—soon 
enough to cut his line of retreat, 
but late enough to obviate the 
danger of each being attacked in 
detail and destroyed. 

Nevertheless, the operations were 
for the time successful, and attained 
the objects they professed to compass 
—the occupation of Kreli’s country 
and his expulsion therefrom. If we 
took the greatest measure of possible 
success as our standard by which to 
gauge military capacity, there might 
be few commanders who would en- 
tirely escape censure. If a modicum 
of success is attained and disaster 
avoided, we have no right to com- 
plain, though we may regret, after 
the event, that a more rigorous 
course of action had not been 
adopted. 

In conclusion, the question arises 
in the mind, What may we not 
have to chronicle regarding South 
Africa during the ensuing twelve 
months? The present hostile atti- 
tude of the Gaikas, the exasperation 


? The word Bomvana, derived from bomvu, ‘ red,’ seems applied to these Kaffirs 


owing to their lighter complexion. 
their veins. 
cross of white blood introduced. 
stories current. 


The legend runs that they have white blood in 
Ships have been wrecked in days past on the coast of Kaffraria, and a 
Apropos of this subject, there are many painful 
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of the frontier farmers against them, 
occasioned by cattle and sheep, 
stealing on a wholesale and unpre- 
cedented scale, cause grave anxie- 
ties in the minds of all when 
coupled with the attitude of Kaffir 
tribes in more distant parts of these 
lands. The Galekas are not de- 
stroyed ; the disposition of the 
Pondos is doubtful; whilst news 
arrives from Natal that Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone has hada highly un- 
satisfactory interview with the emis- 
saries of the Zulu king touching 
the border question, and considers 
the state of affairs unpromising. 
In short, the native mind is in a 
ferment. A supreme effort seems 
probable on their part to overcome 
the white man, and finally thrust 
him into the ocean from which he 
sprang. As to the Zulu question, 
no rational being believes in the 
struggle with that military nation 
being postponed much longer. A 
potentate who keeps 50,000 trained 
warriors within striking distance of 
the capital of Natal must eventually 
be disposed of, or he must dispose 
of us. The troops and guns which 
are now on the way, are certainly 
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not in excess of the requirements 
of the case. 

This is emphatically a ‘ question,’ 
and one that can only be settled 
by force of arms; the rational 
plan being, having collected a force 
amply sufficient for the purpose, to 
attack and overthrow the barbarous 
Power which weighs so heavily on 
the prosperity of the youthfulcolony. 
This is said in no spirit of cruelty, 
and the process would in no way be 
applicable to the Xosa Kaffirs of the 
Cape Colony, whose barbarism is, 
let us hope, gradually yielding to 
the efforts and teaching of civilised 
men sent amongst them. But be- 
tween the native ignorance and 
savagery of the Amaxosa and their 
neighbours, and the bloody fabric of 
military tyranny which is organised 
in Zululand, there is a vast differ- 
ence. The one may yield to the 
soft and gradual pressure of moral 
and material progress, but the latter 
must be struck down with an iron 
hand. The interests of the unhappy 
subjects of Cetyway demand this 
no less than those of the colonists of 
Natal. The interests of the civilised 
world demand it. 


H. §. 





IVY-LEAVES. 
FROM THE HERMITAGE, EPPING FOREST. 


T this bare time, the fringes of 
A ivy-leaves at my window are 
a real enrichment of life. After 
breakfast on the first day of the 
year, I made a little drawing of 
one of the sprays, and thought the 
while of fair Esther from Massa- 
chusetts, and how she rejoiced in ivy 
on her first visitto the ‘Old Country’ 
(she had one precious slip in her 
greenhouse at home), and how she 
stood fixed before a wall or a 
cottage gable clouded with its 
dark abundant foliage—I had the 
good luck to companion her in that 
first walk in English fields—scarce 
believing that ivy coyld be so com- 
mon. Aladdin was no more enrap- 
tured with the jewel-bearing trees ; 
and Esther wreathed herself with 
sprays like a Bacchante. Daisies, 


too, and skylarks, were wonderful 
and delightful beyond words, and 
robin redbreast outwent all pos- 
sible flamingoes and cassowaries in 


interest. For English poetry and 
literature is full of ivy and daisies, 
robins and skylarks, and to the New 
Englander these are familiar things 
in literature and foreign things in 
life. How odd must our talk of 
the Seasons sound to an Anglo- 
Australian ; and still more odd to 
his children. Geography versus 
Language insists that these outlying 
English should by degrees cultivate 
amoreintimate home-poetry, the free 
growth of their own gardens and 
fields. A man may relish Harvey 
Sauce at the antipodes, and Burton 
ale, but how sing heartily of the 
yule-log, with the thermometer at 
go°, or quote ‘ then came hot July,’ 
in biting weather? The American 
writers, indeed, are already turn- 
ing the tables on us with their 
sumach and hickory, blue-birds and 
bobolinks. 


We are luckily at one with the old 
Greek and Roman poets in the pos- 
session of ivy and the love of it, 
though it seems their favourite ivy 
was a kind with rich yellow berries, 
not our stygian green. Ivy was put 
in the chaplets of Bacchanals, and 
of poets, because these, too, are 
rapt, inspired, or else because good 
poetry is evergreen. Of ivy-wood 
drinking cups were made, and often 
decorated with carven leaves of the 
plant. Theocritus’s goatherd pro- 
mises to a singer : 

A goblet deep of ivy-wood, 

Two-handled, rubb’d with fragrant wax, 

Fresh from the carving-tool ; nor Jacks 

Around its border ivy-twine 

Mingling with amber-flow’r’d woodbine. 

(dd. i. 27.) 

Another tells his 
Amaryllis : 

Ah, cruel! you will make me tear 

This ivy-garland in despair, 

Woven for you, with flow’rs betwixt, 

And fragrant parsley intermixt. 

(iii. 21.) 


goatherd 


I wonder if the Sicilian ivy has 
the same acrid untameable odour 
asours. The ancients held ivy to 
be an antidote to drunkenness— 
whence, perhaps, its special dedica- 
tion to Bacchus, the vine and ivy 
representing not antagonistic but 
counterbalancing natural powers. 
But the picturesqueness of ivy as 
a head-garland, or thyrsus-wreath, 
or adornment of sculpture-work, 
was probably its first and main 
recommendation. 

For whatever reason, ivy was 
often, if not always, the inviting 
‘bush’ which good wine did not 
need, but would not reject. How 
singeth Maistre Jean le Houx (who 
hath come rather tardily into his 
property of fame) : 


Je ne voy si volontiers 
Les boutiques des grossiercs, 
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Comme j'ayme en chaque rue 
Les bouchons des taverniers. 
Belle hyerre, que je fuis 
Joyeux, quand ma reue 
Regarde en tant de logis 
Ta branche pendue! 
Lhyerre, c’est en tous lieux 
L’arbrisseau que j’ayme mieux : 
Il m’enseigne ou je doy boire, 
Quand j’ay argent, si je veux. 
Il faut argent ; car credit 
On ne trouve guere, 
Si on n’est bien favorit 
De la taverniere. 


What think you of these old 
verses? Do they not hang light 
and graceful, easily picturesque, 
accidentally artistic, like the ivy- 
spray itself ? 

The same day I walked some 
miles on an errand, along a dull 
road, and back the same way; and 
as I walked, a poem shaped itself 
vaguely in the air, and floated along 
awhile, a dithyrambic on Ivy— 
the worship of Bacchus, Moenads, 
Greek Art: adornment of churches 
at Christmas: Gothic Art: ruins 


ivy-clad: natural beauty: Ivy in 


the midst of London: 
America has a nature and a 
future of her own. The poem 
rose and soared away, a beauti- 
ful cloud-like form, then melted, 
and only a few showery drops re- 
mained. As when in a dream, one 
suspects that one is dreaming, I felt 
all the while that this was not a true 
‘inspiration’—an imaginative in- 
tuition—a heavenly conception, but 
a growth of Fancy the Artificer, 
working cleverly and more or less 
consciously—weaving mesh after 
mesh of association ; and that it was 
not worth while making the least 
attempt to fix it. Embodied to per- 
fection, it could never be of any 
true value, never more than a toy. 
That is Fancy’s trade—Toymaker; 
while Imagination is Artist in the 
highest sense of the word. 

The road was dull, and the day 
dull, but as I drew near home the 
sky of dull dingy cloud grew lighter 
in the west, and at last bright, and 
evening sunshine spread across the 
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quiet fields. I trust it may be thus 


sometimes with a life. 

On my table was one letter. I do 
not want letters, but this one was 
brief and pleasant—a common daisy, 
‘crimson-tipped,’ and a friend’s 
initials. It is a pretiy little custom 
in some parts, this of giving a daisy 
on New Year's Day. 


Now that the chance of War 
seems lessened, we are beginning 
to hear the Advocates of Peace 
blamed for needless fussiness. 
‘There is no War Party—never 
was a War Party ;’ and if all ends 
well (which Heaven grant!) it 
will inevitably be declared that 
nothing could be more ridiculous 
than the panic which suggested all 
those meetings, orations, associa- 
tions, appeals to the public, press- 
ures upon the Ministry, with the 
object of avoiding an unjust War. 

This reminds me of a real incident 
which happened to a friend of mine, 
then and still resident at Wands- 
worth. When the Cholera was last 
on its march towards London, the 
lady I speak of joined several 
other benevolent persons to visit the 
poorer dwellings in their locality, 
and do their best, by help of ad- 
vice, argument, and money, to have 
walls whitened, bedclothes washed, 
drains cleansed out, ventilation im- 
proved, and so forth. The cholera 
came to London in due course, took 
its victims, and passed away again. 
After which the lady met one of her 
clients, an Irishwoman, whose hus- 
band worked in the market-gardens, 
and who possessed the usual large 
small family crowded into a back 
slum. Mary curtsied, and said, 
They were all well, thank God— 
‘and shure it’s your ladyship’s 
honour tuk a dale o’ throuble, and 
all to no purpose, for the cholery 
niver come nigh us at all at all!’ 

It is, in truth, one of the most 
difficult problems in life-wisdom to 
give due place in our experience to 
dangers which we have escaped. 
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But not so fast! Lord Beaconsfield 
is still at Downing Street. 





Surely all writing is frivolous 
that does not rest on or spring 
out of a man’s experience. By this 
I do not exclude works of history 
and imagination. History, if not 
written by a witness, is valuable 
so far as the author has anything 
in himself to fit into and explain 
other men and times, and has 
diligently applied the same. With- 
out this, cleverness and good style 
are but snares. As to things of the 
imagination, or even of the fancy, 
they come toa man as naturally as 
any other part of his life, and he that 
is rich in them and reports them 
truly is a poet. He is ingenuous, 
not ingenious; his lightest fancies 
are blossoms of life and experience. 
The would-be poet offers us what 
is forced, got-up, and, however like 
life, a mere clock-work movement. 





That poetry ought to be musical, 
ie. delightful to the ear, is ‘an 
opinion that fire cannot burn out 
of me ’—an axiom, indeed; though 
a much neglected one. And this 
sweetness ought also to be fit and 
expressive in relation to the subject 
matter. But sense must in no 
least degree be sacrificed to sound : 
they should enhance each other. A 
true poem is its own raison d’étre as 
much as a flower is, or a beautiful 
tune. 

True, there will be poems with 
more and poems with less of melo- 
dious quality; and a given poem 
may have more of it in one part 
than in another; but the quality is 
sine qua non. 


The odours of lemon, nutmeg, 
new hay, and woodruff dried (which 
is like it), clovepink, gillyflower 
(almost too luscious), wallflower 
tempered with its wholesome bitter, 
above all the Rose, and above all 
roses the loose-petalled, dainty- 
complexioned ‘Monthly Rose,’ are 
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especially friendly to me. All the 
lily-smells, and those like them, 
as jonquil and hyacinth, have a 
morbid and unwholesome sweet- 
ness. The lines about ‘ Lilies and 
languors of virtue,’ and ‘ Roses and 
raptures of vice,’ have no imagi- 
native nor even fanciful truth, but 
commend themselves through the 
ear by a verbal trick merely, ‘al- 
literation’s artful aid.’ Veracity 
(often subtle, often profound, al- 
ways springing out of healthy in- 
sight) is another essential quality of 
all true Poetry. 





Any clever man who chooses to 
be odd or extravagant may become 
wonderful to many, for the moment. 
But (as Johnson wisely said) ‘ no- 
thing odd will dofor long.’ Allthe 
real treasures of Literature have 
come from men of strong sound 
sense, not from Fantasts, how clever 
SO ever. ee 

Moralists—the religious moralists 
—tell us we cannot aim too high, and 
this may be true for individuals and 
yet disheartening and practically un- 
fit doctrine for mankind in general, 
whoare fencing and fighting with the 
instant necessities and troubles of 
life, and who feel withal, vaguely or 
distinctly, that the respective claims 
of ‘body and spirit,’ and the 
distinction between lawful and 
unlawful in many things, are 
far from being absolutely deter- 
mined. 

I respect, for example, the mo- 
tives and the practice of tee- 
totalers, but when they become 
intolerant missionaries of their 
system, I cannot help thinking they 
are probably helping to keep up 
the worst features of intemperance. 
To abolish the pleasurable use of 
stimulants in this world seems to me 
prima facie and for ever impossible ; 
to regulate and minimise it, to fight 

actively against adulteration in the 
selling and excess in the using, 
would be practicable to a degree not 
T 
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hitherto attempted, but all attempts 
in that direction teetotalers scorn 
and despise. 

As to sexual relations, again, we 
combine the sternest total prohi- 
bition, in theory, with the vilest 
laxity in practice, and stop our ears 
(in public) at the whisper of any 
mediary and modifying suggestions. 


Each of us thinks, or pretends to 
think, that his neighbour would 
break out into some enormity if he 
(the neighbour) did not believe, 
or pretend to believe, something 
which we for our part do not 
believe. 


Best rulers, best laws, best creeds, 
are founded on best thoughts of the 
best men. Hard to find the best 
men; and hard to get at their best 
thoughts! Too often what they 
give is by themselves diluted and 
distorted; and what they do give 
pure, others insist on adulterating. 


The deep secret longing of the 
civilised world at this moment, 
under all its falsities and follies, is 
for Religion without Dogmatism. 
Dogmatism is no longer trusted ; 
without Religion civilised society 
cannot stand. Religion and Dog- 
matism have long been closely 
connected. The partnership (now 
a thing partly of usage, partly of 
compulsion) must be dissolved. It 
cannot and must not, continue. 
Catholicism once represented Enu- 
ropean Civilisation. Protestantism 
in its inception was a bold and 
noble step in the direction of light 
and liberty. So far as Catholicism 
is synonymous with obsolete dog- 
matism, I detest it, and would give 
my life against it. So far as the 
same description is applicable to 
Protestantism, so far my abhorrence 
of that is equally real, and, more- 
over, mixed with contempt. But 
Protestantism, on the whole, is on 
the side of liberty. It will soon be 
destroyed as a theology, and only 
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survive as a moral and political 
system. Means must be found to 
keep it alive in that form; for the 
Pope is by no means so infirm a 
giant, even in our day, as Bunyan 
pictured him. 


I do not see that ‘Scientism’ 
is likely to do any direct harm 
to Romanism, whose authority 
claims to be miraculous, and whose 
miracles cannot be made more 
incredible than they are, and have 
long been. The attitude of mind 
generated by Scientism may tell in 
the long run, but it will be a very 
long run before wonder, awe, venera- 
tion, superstition, and the longing 
to rest on authority and be comforted 
by ceremony and consociation, will 
cease to work with power on the 
majority of minds. 


Skeptics are often Radicals. Un- 
believers are always Conservatives. 
If superstitious forms have a chance 


to continue in modern society, it 
will be by the cold steady help of 


powerful men who despise them. 


I have been reading Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s Last Essays on Church and 
Religion, and think most readers 
will agree in finding satisfaction in 
the first word of the title. A 
writer who, by cultivating his 
sympathies and weeding out his 
autopathies, and by giving his whole 
time to his work, as the French- 
man did, might have perhaps grown 
into a sort of English Saint-Beuve, 
has taken the pains to write a large 
quantity of theologico-literary mat- 
ter, which, in spite of picked phrase 
and dainty accent, is incurably 
wearisome and essentially:worthless. 
In this volume Mr. Arnold takes 
up that sad fact of our times, the 
decay of belief in Christianity, and 
even of belief in Deity, and steps 
forward with a modest confidence 
to reassure us. 

‘I believe then that the real God, 
the real Jesus, will continue to 
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command allegiance, because we 
do, in fact, “‘ belong to them.” I 
believe that Christianity will sur- 
vive because of its natural truth. 
Those who fancied they had done 
with it will have to return 
to it again, and to learn it better.’ 
Roman Catholics will have to 
acquaint themselves with the Bible, 
‘that fundamental document of 
Christianity ;’> and on the other 
hand Roman Catholic forms of 
worship will survive ‘as poetry,’ 
and may, and ought, to give that 
Church ‘a Suture’ of a most won- 
derful and valuable kind. ‘ Chris- 
tianity, however, will find ways for 
its own future. What is certain is 
that it will not disappear’ (p. xix). 
We are asked, ‘WhatdidJesus do?’ 
and informed that ‘He connected 
this profound fact of experience 
[i.e. the higher and lower self in 
man] with that attractive poetry of 
hopes and imaginings which pos- 
sessed the minds of His countrymen. 
Eternal life? Yes, the life in the 


higher and undying self of man. 


Judgment ? Yes, the trying, in 
conscience, of the claims and insti- 
gations of the two lives, and the 
decision between them. Resurrec- 
tion? Yes, the rising from bondage 
and transience in the lower life to 
victory and permanence in the 
higher. The kingdom of God? 
Yes, the reign amongst mankind of 
the higher life. The Christ the 
Son of God? Yes, the bringer-in 
and founder of this reign of the 
higher life, the true kingdom of 
God.’ Farther on we are called on 
to remember ‘ how admirably fitted 
are Jesus Christ and His precepts 
to serve as mankind's standing re- 
minder as.to vonduct—to serve as 
man’s religion.’ 

So this is the meaning, and the 
whole meaning, of Resurrection, 
and Judgment, and Eternal Life: 
all that Christ really meant was that 
good conduct is better than bad 
conduct. If Mr. Arnold is not 
quietly laughing st his readers all 
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the time, the question why he 
should publish such things, reite- 
rated in half a dozen volumes, is a 
riddle which we must give up. If 
‘God’ be considered as ‘ a tendency 
outside of us, making for goodness,’ 
‘the kingdom of God’ as good con- 
duct, ‘ Christ ’ as a Jewish moralist, 
the best instiller of good conduct, 
‘resurrection’ as the shaking off 
our lower propensities, well and 
good; but this certainly is not what 
any Christian Church or clergy 
ever taught as Religion; this is to 
deny, reject, and abjure whatsoever 
is distinctive in Christianity as 
declared by the whole body of its 
authoritative expounders, however 
these may differ from one another 
in minor particulars. The Pagan 
gods are only recognised now as 
solar and weather myths—a kind of 
Romance of the Almanac. Christi- 
anity, it seems, is to survive as a 
superior collection of Moral Fables, 
embellished with a portrait—fancy 
portrait—of the Author. 

Mr. Arnold calls the Church of 
England, in italics, ‘ a great national 
society for the promotion of goodness.’ 
All the theology connected with it 
(one may reasonably imply) is but 
more or less necessary incumbrance. 
This way of supporting the present 
Church and Christianity is one of 
the many things we meet with now- 
a-days which would be amazing if 
one’s capacity of amazement were 
not already exhausted, but which, as 
it is, only strikes us as very whim- 
sical and rather foolish. 


There are many who having 
clothed themselves with a careful 
form of religion (without the spirit), 
cast away as vain toys the simple 
kindness, tolerance, honour and 
honesty, which prevail more or less 
with common men. Setting up in 
phrases the highest standard, they 
disdain all inferior heights. Virtue, 
morality, honour, ‘benevolence, 
sincerity, bravery, generosity, good- 
feeling, are profane, almost sinful 
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words; abstruse Divine mysteries 
the only bread of the soul. Thus 
religion is kept as far from life as 
possible. Just or unjust, it is un- 
doubtedly a general belief that 
‘Methodists’ are mean and un- 
trustworthy in daily business. 
They are thought to fix their eyes 
on the sky and walk through 
puddles. This, as far as it is true, 
is not usually from hypocrisy, but 
because they make Religion a thing 
of words, not of life, and are self- 
deceived. Word-religion is in 
truth a school of insincerity and 
self-deceit. 


The kernel of Christianity is 
belief in the Divine nature of man. 


A merely ‘practical’ manner of 
viewing life and dealing with it 
always becomes cruel. 


There are no words or acts so 
eminently practical as those which 
tend to keep alive ideals. 

Is it not a rather odd custom, 
when one considers it, this of one 
periodical publication criticising 
another, not merely the opinions, 
but the style, the choice of matter, 
the editing, and general manage- 
ment? One newspaper, whether 
daily or weekly, does not usually 
handle other newspapers in this 
fashion, even its opponents or its 
rivals ; but both dailies and weeklies 
feel themselves perfectly free and 
easy in speaking their minds about 
monthlies. It is hard to see why 
an established monthly magazine of 
literature, politics, &c., should be 
supposed to stand in need of con- 
stant advice from its contemporaries 
of the press, revolving in shorter 
periods, or why it should be thought 
decent to give offhand judgment of 
the bluntestand sometimes therudest 
kind on writings which are presum- 
ably prepared and published with 
more thought and care than the 
swifter journalist can afford to his 
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work. It is not that the newspaper 
critic does the magazine the honour 
to treat itasa Book. His treatment 
of books is often shabby enough, 
Heaven knows; but the magazine 
is plainly a thing to be dealt with 
de haut en bas, and after a dip here 
and a sip there Mr. Jerkey or 
Mr. Wigblock scribbles with flying 
pen his verdict on the various 
articles, often adding a general 
judgment on the number or perhaps 
on the periodical. The absurdity 
is the greater when, as often 
happens, Jerkey and Wigblock are 
themselves full of ambition (perhaps 
disappointed ambition) to ‘con- 
tribute’ to the higher magazines, 
and thus rise to at least the 
chance of doing some literary work 
other than talking of what others do, 
and less hopelessly ephemeral than 
the journalistic analogues of the roll, 
the crumpet and the Sunday pud- 
ding. I omit to touch at present on 
eases, which I have heard some- 
times exist, of critical gentlemen 
writing notices of periodicals with 
which they are already connected, 
as well as those with which they 
are not, to the advantage of the 
one, and the disadvantage of the 
other. 

Suppose for a moment a Monthly 
‘organ’ applying itself to habitually 
criticising its Weekly contempo- 
raries. Let us imagine it tried. 
The Spectator, for example, costs 
monthly about the same as Fraser, 
and the four numbers put together 
form something as much like a mis- 
cellaneous magazine as like a news- 
paper. Suppose you were to review 
it monthly, and say the Spectator is 
heavy—the Spectator is trivial—has 
too many articles—too few articles 
—is too political—too literary— 
too theological—always too this, or 
not enough that ; and whenever you 
found anything to praise, do it 
grudgingly and uncivilly. Suppose 
you remarked—‘ These snipt para- 
graphs which occupy the first pages 
of the Spectator hold out to the eye 
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a promise of brevity, pregnant or 
pointed, but are in reality only 
discontinuous dullness, small-beer 
served in liqueur glasses.’ Or ‘the 
Spectator of the past month con- 
tains a rather interesting letter on 
the Colorado Beetle, the usual 
amount of theology, and has dis- 
covered three new poets of extra- 
ordinary genius.’ Of course Fraser 
is not going to do anything of the 
sort ; the game would decidedly not 
be worth the candle; but I wish to 
point out that there is no earthly 
reason why a weekly miscellany 
should undertake to sit habitually 
in judgment on a monthly miscel- 
lany. That it should find some grist 
there for its weekly mill is natural 
and proper; but one would say that 
civility at least, if not politeness, 
ought to be the habitual demeanour 
in such cases. The discussion of 
opinions is, of course, a compliment, 
—good manners always understood. 


I have spent too much of my 
time looking over newspapers, and 
the habit sticks to me; but I can 
get over a good deal of ground now 
ina short time. So can the News- 
paper Critic. I will note two curious 
little examples of his care and pene- 
tration. Just three years ago, ap- 
peared in Fraser the first of 
several articles written by the 
most famous of living Men of Let- 
ters, and written in his most dis- 
tinctive style, but published ano- 
nymously. Not one single London 
critic, as far as I know, discovered 
the authorship, save the little Lite- 
rary World (which, by-the-bye, goes 
on the good plan of leaving you to 
judge books very much for your- 
self by means of copious extracts). 
Second example of the cleverness of 
the Newspaper Critic : In December 
and January, the Cornhill presented 
a story by a well-known novelist, a 
charming specimen of a style which 
is peculiarly her own, her name 
written large, as it were, across 
every page. The London Critics 
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duly talked about the new story, 
never suspected whose it was, and 
what is more, never perceived that 
it was finished in the second part ! 


The always popular ‘ Clown’—a 
mixture of clumsiness and agility, 
cleverness and absurdity, audacity 
and cowardice,who has many humili- 
ating experiences, but on the whole 
gets the better of everybody—in 
the mad world of Pantomime is 
the ideal representative of the 
People itself. A low ideal, truly ; 
but the People unfortunately, as a 
class, has little self-respect. 


A ‘Dramatic Reform Associa- 
tion’ has been set on foot at Man- 
chester, to discourage immoral plays 
and elevate public taste, and has 
issued the first number of a 
Monthly Circular, containing a 
dozen or so ‘Opinions on Stage 
Reform,’ mostly extracts from 
letters. The Bishop of Manchester 
and Monsignor Capel agree in 
thinking that, if a reform could 
be managed, it would be a very 
good thing. Mrs. Bateman of 
the Lyceum Theatre holds that the 
reform must begin with public 
taste, which is now depraved by 
French novels and the personal 
scandal in the newspapers; the 
moral feeling of an audience is only 
to be found in the pit and gallery. 
Mr. E. L. Blanchard of the Dail, 
Telegraph also declares that ‘ it is 
the audience that perverts the 
theatre,’ and that ‘the young men 
in the stalls’ have ‘sneered down 
sentiment’ and insisted on bur- 
lesque. Mr. Charles Calvert sug- 
gests systematic and impartial 
criticism of the theatres, perhaps in 
a special weekly periodical. Canon 
Toole, D.D., contributes the follow- 
ing curious remark : ‘ Perhaps the 
present time may be well chosen 
for such an effort, as I understand 
from those who sometimes visit 
theatres that the British stage has 
been for some years improving in 
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its moral tone.’ But by far the 
most notable delivery is that of 
Mr. Charles Reade. He coun- 
sels ‘shutting the door on dead 
small authors and their pictures of 
ages,’ and ‘offering a good mar- 
ket to good authors with pictures 
of this great age and country.’ 
‘ The highest talent always follows 
the highest market. The French 
theatre secures the greatest geniuses 
in the country by this simple 
method; and there is no other.’ 
Of course Mr. Reade is also for 
having good actors and actresses, 
and he makes various sensible 
remarks about shortening the per- 
formances, &c. His final paragraph 
must be read in full: ‘The great 
errors you have to avoid are the 
childish notions that ours is a small 
age, or an unpoetical age, or an 
unpictorial age, or an age not rich 
in dramas: and that the Western 
man will ever be reduced to the 
intellectual level of the East, and 
content himself with eternal repre- 


sentations of Shakespeare—which 
representations are the worst pos- 


sible school of acting. They are in 
blank verse—which is unnatural— 
and lead nine actors out of ten into 
mouthing and brainless monotony : 
whereas if you nurse them on the 
plain English of the day, there is 
some chance of correcting their 
tendency to be false and artificial.’ 
Now, even if we allow that Shake- 
speare ought to be regarded as a 
dead author who wrote in a small 
age, would it not be unbusiness-like 
to ‘shut the door’ on him, before 
making sure of those great living 
geniuses and their pictures of this 
great age and country? If repre- 
sentations of Shakespeare are the 
worst possible school for acting, 
where are we at present to look for 
something more satisfactory ? Mr. 
Charles Reade has given the stage 
several of his own novels (gene- 
rally with the help of somebody 
who understands dramatic construc- 
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tion), but it seems probable, how- 
ever sad, that Hamlet and As You 
Like It will survive these produc- 
tions of our ‘ great age.’ Shake- 
speare unfortunately wrote in blank 
verse, ‘ which is unnatural ;’ let us 
have ‘ the plain English of the day,’ 
And pray what else are we having 
from our most successful dramatic 
writers? What did the late Tom 
Robertson give us? What does 
the extant Henry Byron? The 
author of Our Boys would surely 
be ungrateful to complain of the 
want of ‘a good market’ for his 
ware. 

But enough in this vein. If 
your Hermit may venture to add 
his unbidden Opinion to the rest, 
it is that the pursuit of Vulgar 
Realism in conception, dialogue, act- 
ing, and scenery, is precisely one of 
the radical mistakes of the modern 
drama; moreover, that Shake- 
speare’s blank verse is truly and 
exquisitely natural language in the 
world of the stage, while the plain 
English of the day, with its shoot- 
ing coat and cigar business, is, very 
usually nauseous. Nor can I, for 
one, ever take very seriously to heart 
the affairs of a heroin white gloves, 
with his hair plastered on his fore- 
head in two flat curls, and a 
heroine who, in the most painful 
situations, is still obliged to attend 
to her train, and give it a would-be 
surreptitious kick at every agonised 
turn she takes, both of them speak- 
ing the fashionable sloppy and 
slangy plain English of the day,— 
even when piece and acting are 
both as neat as the French can 
teach us to make them. Careful 
but superficial Realism is the sure 
and sufficient sign of degradation 
in every art. In dramatic art, the 
more you insist on such realism 
the more conspicuous you make the 
inevitable conventionalities and ar- 
tificialities of the Stage ; the more 
you prove that its true aim is not 
disjointed mimicry, but harmonious 
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and ideal picturing (whether tragic 
or comic) of real life. 


A book has just appeared which 
is certain to receive a good deal of 
attention—Mr. Lecky’s History of 
England in the Eighteenth Century. 
[was somewhat alarmed by the 
two thick volumes, and still more to 
find that they are only volumes first 
and second, leaving more to come. 
Moreover, though I am a great 
admirer of the Style Magisterial 
proper to historians, and its power 
of dignifying the commonest things 
(as when Bancroft remarks: ‘ It 
was then the passion for cards first 
raged in the groves of the South’), 
yet I admire with a kind of awe and 
a lurking desire to ran away— 
‘prove micher and eat blackberries.’ 
I found, however, this, stout instal- 
ment of Mr. Lecky’s History (its 
grand style notwithstanding) to 
prove much easier reading than I 
had feared. You can take up the 
various sections separately (that on 
Ireland for example, which affords 
the best view I have yet seen of the 
time it covers), and you will find 
abundance of interesting and 
accurate detail along with breadth 
of survey, dignity of stand-point, 
and a thorongh impartiality of 
judgment. Iam glad to find this 
writer disallowing the excessive 
importance given to Race in dis- 
cassing the characters of various 
peoples. The effects of Race are, 
Ihave long held, as nothing com- 
pared with those of education, in- 
tercourse, and local circumstances. 
Besides, who in this question has 
ever given due weight to the 
mother’s side in every ramification 
of the family tree ? 


All the attempts to explain Na. 
ture and Life—voyages of discovery 
to find the Secret of the Universe— 
must lead to one point at last, their 
ne plus ultra, the conviction that 
the explanation is unattainable. If 
you could trace all things back to a 
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primitive impalpable ether, you 
would find all your old difficulties 
lying comfortably lodged and 
involved in that same impalpable 
ether. 


Subtleties are mostly verbal. 
Language is a most imperfect in- 
strument. People allow words to 
draw away their attention from the 
truth of things, and thus the whole 
world is kept more or less insane. 


In a Palace of Dreams, or, at 
worst, a Hut of Illusions, poor 
Man strives to shelter himself while 
he may amid the dreadful Desert 
of the Universe. 


Nay: we have a right to trust 
our best and happiest impressions. 
You see something—a landscape, 
a work of art, a human being— 
looking pure, sweet, noble; again 
you see the same looking poor and 
mean, empty, and you are apt to 
say—How I was deceived, befooled ! 
and now my illusionis over. But 
is not the high estimate as likely to 
be true as the low—or likelier ? 


The Man of Genius is at once 
more peculiar and more universal 
than common men. He is peculiar 
as being largely receptive of life 
and nature at first hand, and bold 
and skilful enough to stand by his 
proper experiences. He is uni- 
versal, by reason of that unity 
which underlies all appearance and 
life, and is everywhere reached by 
the penetrative mind. His pecu- 
liarity will, of course, be modified 
by circumstance and accident; the 
penetrativeness—the insight, is a 
common power of all Men of 
Genius, and the secret of their 
strength. 


Minds of the first rank are gene- 
ralisers ; of the second, specialisers. 
Below them are the crowd, some 
better, some worse, some duller, 
some brighter. Generalisers in 
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chief recognise inferior generalisers, 
but are apt to snub them; while 
they welcome every specialiser be- 
cause he brings grist to their mill. 


A man of genius is by natural 
right the centre of a circle of 
influences. The crowd of mankind 
have really no opinions—they have 
mental habits and prejudices, half- 
notions, fancies, and vague dreams. 


Disbelief in Genius, one of the 
dullest and ugliest forms of Un- 
faith, is now rampant; a sort of 
Pig-Dragon, more worthy of the 
toe of a More of More-Hall than 
of the spear of a Saint George. 


No fewer than half-a-dozen 
new Journals of ‘Society’ are 
on the point of appearing; their 
titles will be—‘ The Seamy Side,’ 
‘Thersites,’ ‘Apemantus,’ ‘The 
Viper,’ ‘The Bug,’ ‘The Carrion 
Crow.’ It has been for some time 
discovered that the faculty of 
writing poems and novels is by no 
means so rare as used formerly to 
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be supposed; personal satire is 
found to be still easier, needing as 
it does neither truth, judgment, 
nor wit, but merely ill-nature, bad 
manners, and a speculative printer. 
It was an omission at the Caxton 
Exhibition not to show a complete 
array of the London Newspapers 
of the time, but an omission for 
which Caxton’s ghost ought to feel 
grateful. 


There is no reason why England 
and Russia should not become close 
and friendly allies. To take steps in 
this direction would be noble work 
for an English Ministry. 


I have privately laid down a rule 
that Spring begins on Candlemas 
Eve, which greatly tends to shorten 
the winter. Bear witness for me, 
‘Fair Maid of February,’ snow. 
moulded, streaked with daintiest 
vernal green! But that was a 
good notion of Dr. Forster’s, to 
count six seasons instead of four, 
and call this we are entering on 
The Primaveral. 


Eastern Hermit. 


Notr.—We are requested by Mr. G. R. FitzRoy Cole to state, that in his article 
entitled ‘ Transcaucasia,’ which appeared in the December number of Fraser, the altitudes 


(taken from Stieler’s Atlas) are all in French feet. 


But the height of Elbruz is 17,425 


French feet, in lieu of 17,000 as stated in the article, the error in the three last figures 


having been overlooked in the proof. 


Also, at the bottom of page 785, read ‘ eastwards 


towards the Caspian Sea’ instead of northwards. 





